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Four Laſt Years of QUzzeN ANye's Reign, 


AVING written the followin 'g Hiſtory 
at Windſor, in the happy reign of her 
Majeſty Queen Anne, of ever glorious, 


bleſſed, and immortal memory; I reſolved to 


publiſh 3 it for the ſatisfaction of my fellow - ſubjects 
in the year 171g; But being under a neceſſity of 


going to Ireland, to take poſſeſſion of the Deanry 


of St Patrick” 8, Dublin, I left the original with 


the miniſters; and having ſtaid in that kingdom 
not above a fortnight, I found, at my return, that 
my Lord Treaſurer Oxford, and the Secretarx 


my Lord Bolingbroke, who were then unhap- 


pily upon very ill terms with each other, could 


not agree upon publiſhing it, without ſome al- 


terations, which I would not ſubmit to. Where - 


upon I kept it by me until her Majeſty's How 
which happened about a year after. THE obs 


Vor. XI. e 2 


* 
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J have ever ſince preſerved the original very 
ſafely ; coo well knowing what a turn the world 


would take upon the German Family's ſucceed- 
ing to the crown; which indeed was their un- 
doubted right, having been eſtabliſhed ſolemnly 


by the act of an undiſputed Parliament, brought 


into the Houſe of benen by Mr Harley, =O 


was then Speaker. 
But as I have faid, in another Aiſcourſe, it was 
very well underſtood ſome years before her Ma- 
jeſty's death, how the new King would act, im- 
mediately upon his entrance, in the choice of 
| thoſe (and thoſe alone) whom he reſolved to 
truſt; and conſequently what reports would in- 


duſtriouſly be raiſed, as well as ſpread, to expoſe 


the proceedings of her Majeſty herſelf, as well as 


of her ſervants ; ; who have been ever ſince blaſt- 


ed as enemies to the preſent eſtabliſhment, by 
the moſt ignorant and malicious among mankind. 


Therefore, as it was my lot to have been daily 
converſant with the perſons then in power; never 
abſent in times of buſineſs or converſation, until 
2 few weeks before her Majeſty's death; and a 


witneſs of almoſt every ſtep they made in the 
courſe of their adminiſtration ;' I muſt have been 


very unfortunate, not to be better informed than 


_ thoſe miſerable pamphleteers, or their patrons, 


could pretend to. At the ſame time, I freely 
confeſs, it appeared neceſſary, as well as natural, 


upon ſuch a mighty change as the death of a So- 


vereign, that thoſe who were to be in power up- 


on 


as 
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on the ſucceſſion, and reſolved to act in every 
part by a direct contrary ſyſtem of politics, ſnould 


load their predeceſſors with as much infamy, as 


the moſt inveterate malice. and envy could ſug- 
ö geſt, or the moſt ſtupid ignorance and credulity 


in their underlings could ſwallow. - + + 4 
Therefore, as I pretend to write, with the ut« 
mol impartiality, the following Hiſtory of the 


four laſt years of her Majeſty's reign, in order to 


undeceive prejudiced: perſons at preſent, as well 
as poſterity; I am perſuaded in my own mind, as 


likewiſe by the advice of my oldeſt and wiſeſt 


friends, that I am doing my duty to God and 


man, by endeavouring to ſet future ages right in 


their judgment of that happy reign; and, as a 
faithful hiſtorian, I cannot ſuffer falſehoods to 


run on any longer, not only againſt all appearance 
of truth as well as probability, but even againſt 
_ thoſe happy events, which owe their ſucceſs to 


the very meaſures then fixed in the general peace. 


The materials for this Hiſtory, beſides what F 
| d already mentioned, I mean the confidence 
repoſed in me for theſe four years, by the chief 
perſons in power) were extracted out of many 

hundred letters written by our ambaſſadors abroad, 


and from the anſwers as well as inſtructions ſent 


them by our ſecretaries of ſtate, or by the firſt 
miniſter the Earl of Oxford. The former were 


all originals, and the latter copies entered into 
books in the ſecretaries office, out of both which 
Z collected all that I thought convenient; not to 


A 2 | mention 


a 
mention ſeveral memorials given me by the mini- 
ſters at home. Further, I was a conſtant witneſs 
and obſerver of all that paſſed, and entered every 


particular of any conſequence upon paper.. 
I was fo far from having any obligation to the 


crown, that, on the contrary, her Majeſty iſſued 


a proclamation, offering 3ool; to any perſon who 
would diſcover the author of a certain ſhort trea- 
tife *, which the Queen well knew to have been 


written by me. I never received one ſhilling 


from the miniſter, or any other preſent, except 


that of a few books; nor did I want their aſſiſt- 
ance to ſupport me. I very often dined indeed 


with the Treaſurer and Secretary; but in thoſe 
days, that was not reckoned a bribe, whatever it 


may have been at any time ſince. I abfolutely 


refuſed to be chaplain to the Lord Treaſurer 
becauſe I thought it would ill become me to be in 
a ſtate of dependence. ; 

L fay this, to ſhew, that I had no other bias 
than my own opinion of perſons and affairs. I 
preſerved ſeveral of the oppoſite party in their 
employments, who were perſons of wit and learn- 
ing; particularly Mr Addiſon and Mr Congreve, 
neither of whom were ever in any danger from 
the Treaſurer, who much eſteemed them both; 


and, by his Lordſhip's commands, I brought the 
latter to dine with him. Mr Steele might have 


been ſafe enough, if his continually repeated in- 


diſcretion, and a zeal mingled with ſcurrilities, | 
nad not forfeited all title to hn | 


1 


* Public Spirit of the Whigs. 


4 
1 know very well the numberleſs prejudices of 
weak and deceived people, as well as the malice of 


thoſe, who, to ferve their own intereſt or ambi- 
tion, have caſt off all religion, morality, juſtice, 


and common decency. However, although per- 
haps I may not be believed in the preſent age, yet 


I hope to be ſo in the next, by all who will bear 
any regard for the honour and liberty of RY 
if either of theſe ſnall then ſubſiſt or not. 
I have no intereſt, or inclination, to pallate 
the miſtakes or omiſſions, or want of ſteadineſs, 


or unhappy miſunderſtandings among '2 2 ey of 


thoſe who then preſided in affairs. 
Nothing is more common, than the Arükenee 
of ſuperficial and ill- informed writers, againſt 


the conduct of thoſe who are now called Prime 


Miniſters : And, fince factions appear at pre- 
ſent to be at a greater height than in any former 
times, although, Perhaps, not fo equally poiſed; 
it may probably concern thoſe who are now in 
their height, if they have any regard for their 


own memories in future ages, to be leſs warn 


againſt others who humbly differ from them in 
ſome ſtate opinions. Old perſons remember, at 
teaſt by tradition, the horrible prejudices that pre- 
vailed againſt the firſt Earl of Clarendon, whoſe 


character, as it now ſtands, might be a pattern 


for all miniſters; although even Biſhop Burnet 
of Sarum, whoſe principles, veracity, and man- 
ner of writing, are ſo little eſteemed upon many 
e hath been at the pains to vindicate him. 

A 4 UP por: | 


6650 
Upon that irreparable breach between the 


Treaſurer and Secretary Bolingbroke, after my 
utmoſt endeavours, for above two years, to re- 


Concile them; I retired/to a friend in Berkſhire, 


where I ſtaid untill her Majeſty's death; and 

then immediately returned to my ſtation in Du- 
blin, where I continued about twelve years with- 
out once ſeeing England. I there often reviewed 
the following Memoirs; neither changing nor 
adding, further than by correcting the ſtyle: 
And if I have been guilty of any miſtakes, they 
muſt be of ſmall moment; for it was hardly 
poſſible I could be wrong informed, with all the 

advantages I have already mentioned. 

1 ſhall not be very uneaſy under the obloquy, 
that may, perhaps, be caſt upon me by the vio- 
| lent leaders and followers of the preſent prevail- 
ing party. And yet, 1 cannot find the leaſt in- 
conſiſtence with conſcience or honour, upon the 
death of ſo excellent a Princeſs as her late Maje- 
ſty, for a wiſe and good man to ſubmit, with a 
true loyal heart, to her lawful Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſor; whoſe hereditary title was confirmed by 
the Queen and both Houſes of Parliament, with 
the greateſt unanimity, after. it had been made 
an article in the treaty, that every prince m our 
alliance ſhould be a guarantee of that ſucceſſion. 
Nay, I will venture to go one ſtep farther ; That 
if the negotiators of that peace had been choſen 
out of the moſt profeſſed zealots for the intereſt 
of the Hanover n they could not have 
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va up the als King, or the Hollanders, 
more ſtrictly, than the Queen's plenipotentiaries 
did in confirming the preſent ſacceſfion ; which 
was in them ſo much a greater mark of virtue 


and loyalty, becauſe they perfectly well knew, ; 


that they ſhould never receive the leaſt mark 
of favour, when the ſucceſſion. had taken place. 
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QUEEN": LAST MINISTRY, 


WITH RELATION TO THEIR 
QUaARRELs among themſelves, and the DESIGN 
charged upon them of altering the Succeffion 
of the n 


Jux x, Dec, xv. 


INCE che death of the Queen, it was rea- 

ſonable enough for me to conclude, that I 
had done with all public affairs and ſpeculations : 
Beſides, the ſcene and ſtation I am in, have 
reduced my thoughts into a narrow compals : | 
And being wholly excluded from any view of 
favour under the preſent adminiſtration, upon 
that invincible reafon of having been in ſome de- 
gree of truſt and confidence with the former; 
I have not found the tranſition very difficult in- 


G 


4 
to a private life, for which I am better qualified, 
both by nature and education 


The reading and enquiring ee not Fg | 
ing one of my diverſions, having always diſliked. 


a mixed and general converſation, which, how- 


ever it fell to my lot, is now in my power to 
avoid; and being placed, by the duties of my 


5 function; at a great diſtance from the feat of 
bduſineſs; I am altogether: ignorant of many: 


common events which happen in the world: 
Only, from the little I know and hear, it is ma- 
nifeft that the hearts of moſt men are filled with 


doubts, fears, and jealouſies, or elſe with hatred 


and rage, to a degree that there ſeems to be an 
end of all amicable commerce between people 
of different parties; and what the conſequences 
of this may be, let thoſe conſider who have con- 
tributed to the cauſes: Wiki, I thank nn is 
no concern of mine. | 

There are two points, with reference to ahi 
conduct of the late Miniſtry, much inſiſted on, 


and little underſtood by thoſe Who write or tall 


upon that ſubject; wherein I am / ſufficiently 


qualified to give ſatisfaction; and would gladly 


do it, becauſe I fee wy much weight laid upon 


_ each, and moſt men's en of 1 ts _ 
| Wan regulated accordingly. 


About two months before che Quernts Ana, 


vhs loſt all hopes of any reconcilement be- 


tween the Treafurer and the reſt of the miniſtry 3 
I retired i into the . to await the iſſue of that 


conflict, 
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conflict, which ended, as every one had reaſon 
to foreſee, in the Earl of 'Oxford's diſgrace ; to 


whom the Lord Bolingbroke immediately ſuc- 


ceeded as firſt miniſter: And I was told, that an 


Farldom and the Garter were intended for him 
in a fortnight, and the "Treaſurer's ſtaff againſt 


the next Seffion of Parliament; of which I can 


ſay nothing certain, being then in Berkſhire, and 


receiving this account from ſome of his friends. 


But all theſe ſchemes became ſoon abortive, by 


the death of the Queen, which happened in 
three days after the Earl of Oxford's removal. 


Upon this great event, I took the firſt oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing to my place of reſidence ; 
and rejoiced/as much as any man, for his Maje- 


ſty's quiet acceſſion to the throne; to which I 


then thought, and it has fince appeared indiſput- 
able, that the peace-procured by the late miniſtry 
had, among other good effects, been highly in- 
ſtrumental. And, I thank God, I have been 


ever ſince a loyal humble ſpectator during all the 
changes that have happened, although it were no 


ſecret to any man of common ſagacity, that his 
preſent Majeſty's choice of his fervants, when- 


ever he ſhould happen to ſucceed, would be de- 


termined to; thoſe who moſt oppoſed the pro- 


ceedings during the four laſt years of his prede- 
ceſſor's reign: And I think there hath not finct | 
happened one particular of any moment, which 


the miniſters did not often mention at their 
bes „ as what * certainly expected, from the 
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diſpoſitions of the Court at Hanover, in conjune- 


tion with the party at home, which, upon all 
occaſions, publicly diſapproved their proceedings, 


excepting only the attainder of the Duke of Or- 


mond; which, indeed, neither they nor I, nor, 
I believe, any one perſon in the three kingdoms, 
did ever pretend to foreſee; and, now it is done, 


it looks like a dream to thoſe, who will conſider 


the nobleneſs of his birth, the great merits of his 
anceſtors, and his own; his long unſpotted loyal- 
ty, his affability, generoſity, and ſweetneſs of na- 
ture. I knew him long and well, and, except- 


ing the frailties of his youth, which had been 


for ſome years over, and that eaſineſs of temper, 
which did ſometimes lead him to follow the 


judgment of thoſe who had, by many degrees, 


leſs underſtanding than himſelf; I have not con- 
verſed with a more faultleſs perſon ; of great 


| juſtice and charity; a true ſenſe of religion, 


without oſtentation; of undoubted valour, tho- 
roughly {killed in his trade of a ſoldier; a quick i 
and ready apprehenſion, with a good ſhare f 


underſtanding, and a general knowledge in men 


and hiſtory, although under ſome diſadvantage 
by an invincible modeſty, which however could 
not but render him yet more amiable to thoſe 
who had the honour and happineſs of being 


thoroughly acquainted with him. This is a 
Mort imperfect character of that great perſon 


the Duke of Ormond, who i is now attainted for 
high treaſon ; and, therefore, I ſhall: not pre- 
ſume 
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fume to offer one ſyllable in his vindication, up- 
on that head, againſt the deciſion of a Parlia- 
ment. Yer this, I think, may be allowed me 


to believe, or at leaſt to hope, that when, by 
the direct and repeated commands of the Queen 
his miſtreſs, he committed thoſe faults for which 
he hath now forfeited his country, his titles, 
and his fortune; he no more conceived himſelf 
to be acting high treaſon, than he did when he 


was wounded and a priſoner at Landen, for his 


Sovereign King William, or when he took and 


n the enemy's fleet at Vigo. 

Upon this occaſion, although I am ſenſible i it 
is an old precept of wiſdom to admire at nothing 
in human life; yet I conſider, at the ſame time, 


how eaſily ſome men arrive to the practice of 
this maxim, by the help of plain ſtupidity or 


ill-nature, without any ſtrain of philoſophy : And 
although the uncertainty of human things be 
one of the moſt obvious reflections in morality ; ; 


yet, ſuch unexpected, ſudden, and fignal in- 


ſtances of it, as have lately happened among us, 
are ſo much out of the uſual form, that a wiſe 


man may, perhaps, be allowed to ſtart and look 


aſide, as at a fudden and violent clap of thunder, 
which is much more frequent, and more natural. 

And here I cannot but lament my own par- 
ticular misfortune ; who, having ſingled out 


three perfons Gets among the reſt of mankind, 
on whoſe friendſhip and protection I might de- 


pend ; whoſe converſation I moſt valued, and 
. * = cChiefly 
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chiefly confined myſelf to; ſhould live to fee 
them all, within the compaſs of a year, accuſed 


of high treaſon; two of them attainted and in 


exile, and the third under his trial, whereof God 
knows what may be the iſſue. As my own heart 


was free from all treaſonable thoughts, fo I did 
little imagine myſelf to be perpetually in the com- 


pany of traitors. But he faſhion of this <vorld 


paſſeth away. Having already ſaid ſomething of 


the Duke of Ormond, I ſhall add a little towards 
the characters of the other two. It happens to 
very few men, in any age or country, to come 
into the world with ſo many advantages of na- 
ture and fortune, as the late Secretary Boling- 
broke : Deſcended from the beſt families in Eng- 


land, heir to a great patrimonial eftate, of a 


ſound conſtitution, and a moſt graceful, amiable 
perſon : But all theſe, had they been of equal 
value, were infinitely below, in degree, to the 
accompliſhments of his mind, which was adorn- 
ed with the choiceſt gifts that God hath yet 


_ thought fit to beſtow upon the children of men 


a ſtrong memory, a clear judgment, a vaſt range 
of wit and fancy, a thorough comprehenſion, 
an invincible eloquence, with a moſt agreeable 
elocution. He had well cultivated all theſe ta- 
lents by travel and ſtudy, the latter of which 


he ſeldom omitted, even in the midſt of his 
_ pleaſures, of which he had indeed been too great 


and criminal a purſuer: For, although he was 


perſuaded to leave off i intemperance in wine, which - 
Vol.. XI. B „ 
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he did for ſome time to ſuch a 8 that he 
ſeemed rather abſtemious; yet he was ſaid to al- 


low himſelf other liberties, which can by no means 
be reconciled to religion or morals; whereof, I 
have reaſon to believe, he began to be ſen- 
ſible. But he was fond of mixing pleaſure 
and buſineſs, and of being eſteemed excellent at 


both; upon which account he had a great reſpect 


for the characters of Alcibiades and Petronius, 


eſpecially the latter, whom he would gladly be 


thought to reſemble. His detractors charged him 
with ſome degree of affectation, and, perhaps, 
not altogether without grounds; ſince it was 
hardly poſſible for a young man, with half the 
buſineſs of the nation upon him, and the ap- 


plauſe of the whole, to eſcape ſome tincture of 
that infirmity. He had been early bred to bu- 


ſineſs, was a moſt artful negociator, and perfect- 


ly underſtood foreign affairs. But what I have 
often wondered at in a man of his temper, was 


his prodigious application, whenever he thought 
it neceſſary; for he would plod whole days and 
nights, like the loweſt clerk in an office. His 
talent of ſpeaking in public, for which he was 
ſo very much celebrated, I know nothing of, 


except from the informations of others; but un- 
derſtanding men, of both parties, have aſſured 
me, that, in this point, in their memory and 
judgment, he was never equalled. 
'Fhe Earl of Oxford is. a perſon of as much 
virtue, as can ph conſiſt with the love of 


power; 
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1 
power; and his love of power is no greater than 
what is common to men of his ſuperior capact- 


ties; neither did any man ever appear to value 
it leſs, after he had obtained it, or exert it with 


more moderation. He is the only inſtance that 
ever fell within my memory, or obſervation, of 


a perſon paſting from a private life, through the 


ſeveral ſtages of greatneſs, without any perceive- 
able impreſſion upon his temper or behaviour. 
As his own birth was illuſtrious, being deſcended 
from the heirs-general of the Veres and the Mor- 
timers, ſo he ſeemed to value that accidental ad- 
vantage in himſelf, and others, more than it 
could pretend to deſerve. He abounded in good- 
nature, and good- humour; although fubject to 
paſſion, as I have heard it affirmed by others, 
and owned by himſelf; which, however, he kept 
under the ſtricteſt government, till towards the 
end of his miniſtry, when he began to grow 


ſoured, and to ſuſpect his friends; and, perhaps, 
thought it not worth his pains to manage any 


longer. He was a great favourer of men of wit 
and learning; particularly the former, whom he 


careſſed without diſtinction of party, and could 


not endure to think that any of them ſhould 


be his enemies; and 'it was his good fortune 


that none of them ever appeared to be ſo; at 
leaſt if one may judge by the libels and pamph- 
lets publiſhed againſt him, which he frequently 
read, by way of amuſement, with a moſt un- 
affected indifference: Neither do 1 remember 

„ 2 ever 
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ever to have endangered his good opinion ſo 
much, as by appearing uneaſy when the dealers 
in that kind of writing firſt began to pour out 


their ſcurrilities againſt me; which, he thought, 
was a weakneſs altogether inexcufable in a man 


of virtue and liberal education. He had the 


greateſt variety of knowledge that I have any 
where met; was a perfect maſter of the learned 
languages, and well ſkilled in divinity. He had 
a prodigious. memory, and a moſt exact judg- 


ment. In drawing up any ſtate paper, no man 
had more proper thoughts, or put them in ſo 


ſtrong and clear a light. Although, his ſtyle was 
not always correct, which, however, he knew 
to mend ; yet, often, to ſave time, he would 


leave the ſmaller alterations to others. I have 


heard thathe ſpoke but ſeldom in parliament, and 


then rather with art than eloquence : But no 


man equalled him in the knowledge of our con- 
ſtitution; the reputation whereof made him be 
choſen Speaker to three ſucceſſive parliaments ; 
which office I have often heard his enemics allow 
him to have executed with univerſal applauſe : 
His ſagacity was ſuch, that I could produce very 
amazing inſtances of it, if they were not unſea- 
ſonable. In all difficulties, he immediately found 
the true point that was to be purſued, and ad- 
hered to it : And one or two others in the; mini- 
ſtry have confeſſed. very often to me, that after 
having condemned his opinion, they found him 
in the right, and themſelves in the wrong. He 

| was 


F 1 
was utterly a ſtranger to fear; and, conſequently, 
had a preſence of mind upon all emergencies. 
His liberality, and contempt of money, were 
ſuch, that he almoſt ruined his eſtate while he 
was in employment; yet his avarice for the pu- 
blic was ſo great, that it neither conſiſted with 
the preſent corruptions of the age, nor the cir- 
cumſtances of the time. He was ſeldom miſtaken 
in his judgment of men, and therefore not apt 
to change a good or ill opinion by the repreſent- 
ation of others; except toward the end of his 
miniſtry, He was affable and courteous, ex- 
tremely eaſy and agreeable in converſation, and 
altogether diſengaged 3 regular in his life, with 
great appearance of piety z nor ever guilty of 
any expreſſions, that could poſſibly tend to what 
was indecent or prophane. His imperfections 
were, at leaſt, as obvious, although not ſo nume- 
rous as his virtues, He had an air of ſecrecy in 
his manner and countenance, by no means pro- 
per for a great miniſter, becauſe it warns all men 
to prepare againſt it. He often gave no anſwer 
at all, and very ſeldom a direct one: And I the 
rather blame this reſervedneſs of temper, becauſe 
I have known a very different practice ſucceed 
much better: Of which, among others, the late 
| Farl of Sunderland, and the preſent Lord Som- 
mers, perſons of great abilities, are remarkable 
inſtances z who uſed to talk in fo frank a man- 
ner, that they ſeemed to diſcover the bottom of 
their hearts, and, by that appearance of confi- 
; 8 „ dence, 
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dence, would eaſily unlock the breaſts of others. 


But the Earl of Oxford pleads, in excuſe of this 


charge, that he hath ſeldom or never communi- 
_ cated: any thing which was of importance to be 


concealed, wherein he hath not been deceived by 
the vanity, treachery, or indiſcretion of thoſe he 


diſcovered it to. Another of his imperfections, 
univerſally known and complained of, was pro- 
craſtination, or delay; which was, doubtleſs, 
natural to him, although he often bore the blame 
without the guilt, and when the remedy was 
not in his power; for never were prince and mi- 


niſter better matched, than his ſovereign and he, 


upon that article: And, therefore, in the diſpo- 


fal of employments, wherein the Queen was very 
abſolute, a year would often paſs. before they 


could come to a determination. I remember he 
was likewiſe heavily charged with the common 


court vice, of promiſing very liberally, and ſel- 
dom performing ; of which although I cannot 
altogether acquit him, yet, I am confident, his 
intentions were generally better than his diſap- 


pointed ſolicitors would believe, It may be like- 
wiſe ſaid of him, that he certainly did not value, 
or did. not underſtand the art of acquiring 


friends; having made very few during the time 


of his power, and contracted a great number of 


enemies. Some of us uſed to obſerve, that thoſe 
whom he talked well of, or ſuffered to be often 


near him, were not in a ſituation of much ad- 


vantage; and that his mentioning others with 
contempt, 
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compa or diſlike, was no hindrance at all to 
their Preſerment, L have dwelt the longer upon 
this great man's character, becauſe I have ob- 


ſerved it ſo often miſtaken by the wiſe reaſoners 
of both parties: Beſides, having had the honour, 
for almoſt four years, of a nearer acquaintance 


with him, than uſually happens to men of my 
level, and this without the leaſt mercenary obli- 


gation; I thought it lay in my power, as I am 


ſure it is in my will, to repreſent bim to the 
world with impartiality and truth. 
| Having often conſidered the qualities and dit 


poſitions of thoſe two miniſters, I am at a loſs to 


think how it ſhould come to paſs, that men of 


exalted abilities, when they are called to public 


affairs, are generally drawn into inconveniencies 
and misfortunes, which others, of ordinary ta- 
lents, avoid; whereof there appear ſo many ex- 
amples, both ancient and modern, and of our 


own as well as other countries. I cannot think 


this to have been altogether the effect of envy, as 


it is uſually imputed in the caſes. of "Themiſtocles, 
Alriſtides, Scipio, and others, and of Sir Walter 


Raleigh, the Earls of Clarendon and Stafford, 
here in England. But I look upon it, that God, 
intending the government of a nation in the: 


ſeveral branches and ſubordinations of power, 


hath made the ſcience, of governing ſufficiently 


obvious to common capacities; otherwiſe the 


world would be left in. a deſolate condition, if 
great affairs did Wrath; require a great genius, 
whereof 
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whereof the mot fruitful age will hardly pro- 1 

duce above three or four in a nation, among 7 

which, princes, who, of all other mortals, are ” 

the worſt edncated, have twenty millions to oe || _ 

| againſt them that they ſhall not be of the num- Z "0 
1 ber; and proportionable odds, for the ſame „ 
reaſons, are againſt every one of noble birth, or it 
4 great eſtates. Accordingly we find, that the | 
t dulleſt nations, ancient and modern, have not | | a 
be wanted good rules of policy, or perſons quali- 0 
F | ied for adminiſtration. But I take the infelt- te 
I city of ſuch extraordinary men to have been a 
* cauſed by the negle&t of common forms, toge- d 
55 | ther with the contempt of little helps and little ſc 
bY Hinderances which is made by Hobbes the de- c] 
12 finition of Magnanimity: And this contempt, as 9 
72 it certainly diſpleaſes the people in general, ſo it b 
= - giveth offence to all with whom ſuch miniſters — 
1 have to deal: For, I never yet knew a miniſter, * Fe 
3 who was not earneſtly deſirous to have it thought, Pi 
7 bhat the art of government was a moſt profound m 
* ſcience; whereas it requires no more, in reality, C1 
£ than diligence, honeſty, and a moderate ſhare of WT 
* plain natural fenſe. And therefore, men thus _ 
A | qualified, may very reaſonably and juftly think, a 
=. that the buſinefs. of the world is beſt brought ſti 
2 about by regularity and forms, wherein them- 1 
8 ſelves excell. For I have frequently obſerved | 
* more cauſes of diſcontent ariſe from the practice = 
4 of ſome refined miniſters, to act in common bu- ca 

ſineſs, out of the common road, than from all m 


the 
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the uſual topics of diſpleaſure againſt men in 
power. It is the ſame thing in other ſcenes of 


fe, and among all ſocieties or communities; 
where no men are better truſted, or have more 


ſucceſs in buſineſs, than thoſe who, with ſome 
honeſty, and a moderate portion of underſtand- 
ing, are ſtrict obſervers, of time, place, and 


method: And, on the contrary, nothing is more 
apt to expoſe men to the cenſure and obloquy 


of their colleagues, and the public, chan a con- 


tempt or neglect of theſe circumſtances, however 


attended with a ſuperior genius, and an equal 


| deſire of doing good: Which hath made me 


ſometimes ſay, to a great perſon of this latter 


character, that a ſmall infuſion of the Alderman 
was neceſſary to thoſe. who are employed in pu- 
blic affairs. Upon this occaſion, I cannot for- 


get a very trifling inſtance : That one day ob- 


| ſerving the ſame perſon to divide a ſheet of pa- 


per with a penknife, the ſharpneſs of the inftru- 
ment occaſioned its moving ſo irregularly and 
crooked, that he ſpoiled the whole ſheet; where- 


upon I adviſed him to take example by his clerks, 
who performed that operation much better with 
a blunt piece of ivory, which, directed by a little 


ſtrength, and a ſteady hand, never failed to 8⁰ 
right. 1 

But, to return from this 5 en : 
About a fortnight after the Queen's death, I 
came to my place of reſidence, where I was im- 


_ mediately attacked with heat enough by ſeveral 


[ 
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of my acquaintance of both parties ; ; and ſoon 


learned, that what they objected, was the gene- 
ral ſenſe of the reſt. Thoſe of the church-fide 
made me a thouſand reproaches upon the flow- 
neſs and inactivity of my friends, upon their 


fooliſh quarrels with each other, for no viſible 


cauſe, and thereby facrificing the intereſts of che 
church and kingdom to their private piques. 
And that they had neglected to cultivate the 


Favour and good opinion of the court at Hano- 


ver. But the weight of theſe gentlemen's diſ- 
pleaſure fell upon the Ear! of Oxford; that he 


had acted a trimming part, was never thorough- 


ly in the intereſt of the church, but held ſepa- 
Tate commerce with the adverſe party : That, 
either from Eis negligence, procraſtinating na- 
ture, or ſome ſiniſter end, he had let ſlip ma- 
ny opportunities of ſtrengthening the church's 
friends: That he undertook: more buſineſs than 
he was equal to, affected a monopoly of power, 


and would concert nothing with the reſt of the 


miniſters. Many facts were likewiſe mentioned, 
which it may not now be very prudent to re- 


peat: I ſhall only take notice of one, relating to 


Ireland, where he kept four biſhoprics undif- 


poſed of, though often moſt earneſtly preſſed to 
have them filled; by which omiffion, the church- 


intereſt of that kingdom, in the Houſe of Lords, 
is in danger of being irrecoverably loſt. | 
Thoſe who diſcourſed with me after this man- 


ner, did, at the ſame time, utterly renounce all 
5 n regard 


4 
regard for the Pretender; and mentioned, with 
pleaſure, the glorious opportunity, then in his 


Majeſty's hands, of putting an end to party- 
diſtinctions for the time to come: And the only 


apprehenſion that ſeemed to give them any un- 


eaſineſs, was, leſt the zeal of the party in power 
might not, perhaps, Wen their OM with 


advantage. 


On the other ſide, the gainers,. EY men in 


hopes by the Queen's death, talked with great 
freedom in a very different ſtyle: They all di- 


rectly aſſerted, that the whole late miniſtry were 
fully determined to bring in the Pretender, al- 


though they would ſometimes a little demur up- 
on the Earl of Oxford; and by a more modern 
amendment, they charged the ſame accuſation, 
without any reſerve, upon the late Queen her- 


ſelf: That, if her Majeſty had died but a month 


later, our ruin would have been inevitable. But 
in that juncture it happened, (to uſe their own 
term, which I could never prevail with them to 
explain) hinge were not ripe. That this accuſa- 
tion would, in a ſhort time, infallibly be proved 
as clear as the ſun at noon- day to all the world: 
And the conſequences naturally following from 
theſe poſitions, were, that the leaders ought to 
loſe their heads, and all their abeom be N 
ſtript of power and favour. 

Theſe being the ſentiments and Ao of 
both parties, tending to load the late miniſtry _ 
with faults of a very different nature; it may, 

perhaps, 
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1 perhaps, be either of ſome uſe or atsfaktion to b 
11 examine thoſe two points; that is to ſay, firſt, 
* how far theſe miniſters are anſwerable to their 
4 friends, for their neglect, miſmanagement, and 
4 mutual diſſentions; and, ſecondly, with what 7 
Ny juſtice they are accuſed, by their enemies, for þ 
1 endeavouring to alter the ſucceſſion of che crown 1 
7 in favour of the Pretender. Gy” 
d It is true, indeed, I have oaths. os 6 
As this already in two ſeveral Treatiſes, of which the * 
2 one is an hiſtory, and the other memoirs, of 
. particular facts; but neither of them fit to ſee - 
5 d the light at preſent, becauſe they abound with ; 
i characters freely drawn, and many of them not 2 
ay very amiable z and, therefore, intended only for | a 
| . the inſtructing of the next age, and eſtabliſhing 1 
| 1 the reputation of thoſe who have been uſeful to be 
4 their country in the preſent. At the ſame time, di 
1 I take this opportunity of aſſuring thoſe who 1 
£8 may happen, ſome years hence, to read the hiſtory pa 
Ll I have written, that the blackeſt characters to th 
E. be met with in it, were not drawn with the leaſt he 
FA mixture of malice, or ill will, but merely to ch 
2 expoſe the odiouſneſs of vice. For I have days. NC 
1 1 held it as maxim, that ill men are placed beyond no 
N. | the reach of an hiſtorian, who indeed hath it in Le 
bo. his power to reward virtue, but not to puniſh — 
E vice: Becauſe I never yet ſaw a profligate perſon, na 
* | who ſeemed to have the leaſt regard in what man- the 
uy ner his name ſhould be tranſmitted ro poſterity : 
«bj And I know a certain Lord*, not long fince 


4 : "© | = dead, 
. * Earl of Wharton. 


1 


Jak who, I am very confident, would not have 


diſpoſed of one ſingle ſhilling, to have had it in 
his choice, whether he ſhould be repreſented to 


future ages, as an Atticus, or à Cataline, | 
However, being firmly reſolved, for very ma- 


terial reaſons, to avoid giving the leaſt offence 
to any party or perſon in power; I thall barely 


ſet down ſome facts and eircumſtances, during 
the four laſt years of Queen Anne's reign, 


which at preſent are little known; and whereby 


thoſe of the church-party, who object againſt 


the unſteadineſs, neglect, and want of concert 
in the late miniſtry, may better account for their 
faults. Moſt of thoſe facts I can bear witneſs of 
myſelf, and have received the reſt from ſuficieat 
authority. 

It is moſt certain, that when the 0 firſt 
began to change her ſervants, it was not from a 


| diſlike of things, but of perſons, —and theſe per- 
ſons were a very ſmall number. To be, more 


particular, would be incedere per ignes. It was 


the iſſue of Dr Sacheverel's trial, that encouraged 


her to proceed ſo far; and ſeveral of the Low- 
church party, knowing that her diſpleaſure went 
no further than againſt one ſingle family, did 
not appear to diſlike what was done; of which 


I could give ſome * extraordinary inſtances. But 
that famous trial had raiſed ſuch a ſpirit in the 


nation, againſt the parliament, that her Majeſty 
thought it neceſſary to diſſolve them, which, 


Vol. XI. C . „ : 


* Duke of Somerſet. 
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I am confident, ſhe did not at firſt intend. 


Upon this reſolution, delivered by the Queen, 
at council, ir a more determinate manner than 


was uſual with her; as J was particularly inform- 


ed by my Lord Sommers, then preſident ; ſome, 


who were willing to ſacrifice one or two perſons, 


would not ſacrifice their cauſe, but immediately 
| flew off; and the great officers of the court and 


kingdom began to reſign their employments, 


which the Queen ſuffered moſt of r 
with the utmoſt regret, and which thoſe who 


knew her beſt thought to be real, eſpecially Lord 
Sommers and Lord Cowper, for whom ſhe had 
as great a perſonal regard and eſteem, as her 
nature was capable of admitting, particularly for 
the former. The new parliament was called 
during that ferment in the nation, and a great - 
majority of the church-party was returned with- 


out the leaſt aſſiſtance from the court; whether 
to gain a reputation of impartiality, where they 
were ſecure; or, as Mr Harley's detractors would 


have it, (who was then miniſter) from a refine- 


ment of his politics, not to ſuffer, upon the 


account of I know not what wiſe reaſons, too 


| great an inequality in the balance. 


When the parliament met, they ſoon began to 
diſcover more zeal than the Queen expected or 
deſired: She had entertained the notion of form- 
ing a moderate or comprehenſive ſcheme, which 
ſhe maintained with great firmneſs; nor would 
ever depart from, until about half a year before 

her. 
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her death: But this neither the Houſe of Com- 
mons, nor the kingdom in general, were then at 
all inclined to admit, whatever they may have 
been in any juncture fince : Several country- 
members, to almoſt a third part of the Houſe, 
began immediately to form themſelves into a 
body, under a fantaſtic name of the Ogober-= 
club. "Theſe daily preſſed the miniſtry for a tho- 
rough change in employments, and were not 


put off without jealouſy and diſcontent. I re- 


member it was then commonly underſtood and 
expected, that when the ſeſſion ended, a general 
removal would be made: But it happened other- 
wiſe; for not only few or none were turned 
out, but much deliberation was uſed in ſup- 
plying common vacancies by death. This man- 
ner of proceeding in a prime miniſter, I confeſs, 
appeared to me wholly unaccountable, and withs 


out example; and I was little fatisfied with the 


ſolution I had heard, and partly knew, that he 


acted thus to keep men at his devotion, by lett- 


ing expectation lie in common; for I found the 
effect did not anſwer, and that in the mean-time 


he led ſo uneaſy a life, by ſolicitations and pur- 


ſuits, as no man would endure who had a reme- 
dy at hand. About the beginning of his mini- 
ſtry, I did, at the requeſt of ſeveral conſiderable 
perſons, take the liberty of repreſenting this mat= 
ter to him. His anſwer was ſhort and cold: That 
he hoped his friends would truſt hin; that he 


| heartily wiſhed none but thoſe who loved the 
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church and Queen, were employed; but that all 
things could not be done on a ſudden. I have 
reaſon. to believe, that his neareſt acquaintance 


were then wholly at a loſs what to think of his 


conduct. He was forced to preſerve the opinion 


of power, without which he could not act, while 


in reality he had little or none; and, beſides, he 


thought it became him to take the burthen of re- 
proach upon himſelf, rather than lay it upon the 


Queen his miſtreſs, who was grown very pofi- 
tive, flow, and ſuſpicious; and, from the opinion 
of having been formerly too much directed, fell 
into the other extreme, and became difficult to 
be adviſed : So that few miniſters had ever per- 
haps a harder game to play, between the jealou- 
ſy and diſcontents of his friends on one fide, 
and the management of the Queen's temper on 
the other. Es a} | | 
There could hardly be a firmer friendſhip, in 
appearance, than what I obſerved between thoſe 


three great men, who were then chiefly truſted : 


J mean the Lords of Oxford, Bolingbroke, and 
Harcourt. I remember, in the infancy of their 
power, being at the table of the firſt, where they 
were all met, I could not forbear taking notice of 
the great affection they bore to each other; and 
ſaid, I would venture to prophecy, that how- 


ever inconſtant our court had hitherto been, 
their miniſtry would certainly laſt ; for they had 


the church, the crown, and the people, entirely 


on their ſide. Then it happened, that the public 


good, 


twp 


good, and their private intereſt, had the ſame bot - 


tom, which is a piece of good fortune that doth 
not always fall to the ſhare of men in power: 
But, principally, becauſe I obſerved they heartily 
loved one another; and I did not ſee how their 
kindneſs could be diſturbed by competition, fince 
each of them ſeemed contented with his own 
diſtrict : So that, notwithſtanding the old maxim, 
which pronounceth court friendſhips to be of no 
long duration, I was confident theit's would laſt 
as long as their lives. But, it ſeems, the inventor 
of that maxim happened to be a little wiſer than 
I, who lived to fee this friendſhip firſt degenerate - 


into indifference and ſuſpicion, and thence” cor- 


rupt into the - greateſt animoſity and hatred;. . 
contrary to all appearances, and much to the diſ- 
credit of me and my ſagacity. By what e 


and from. what cauſes their diſſentions grew, I 


ſhall, as far as it may be ſafe and N 
very impartially relate. 


When Mr Harley was Rabbed by Cuiſcatd;. 


the writer of a weekly paper called the Examiner, 
taking occaſion to reflect on that accident, hap- 


pened to let fall an idle circumſtance, I know not 


upon what grounds, that the French aſſaſſin con- 
feſſed he at firſt intended to have murdered 


Mr Secretary St John; who ſitting at too great 
a diſtance, he was forced to vent his rage on the 


other. Whether the ſecretary had been thus 


informed, or was content that others ſhould 
believe it, I never yet could learn: But nothing 
: | CY,» could! 
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could be more unfortunate, than the tendency of 
fuch a report, which, by a very unfair diviſion, 

derived the whole merit of that accident to Mr 
St John, and left Mr Harley nothing but the 
danger and the pain: Of both which although 
he had a ſufficient ſhare, (his phyſicians being 
often under apprehenſions for his life) yet I am 

confident the time of his illneſs was a period of 
more quiet and eaſe, than he ever enjoyed during 
the reſt of his adminiſtration. This report was 
not unreſented by Mr Harley's friends ; and the 
rather becauſe the fact was directly otherwiſe, as 
it ſoon appeared by Guiſcard's confeflion. 

__ While that miniſter lay ill of his wound, and 
| his life in queſtion, the weight of buſineſs fell, 
in ſome meaſure, upon the Secretary, who was 
not without ambition; which, I confeſs, I have 
ſeldom found among the wants of great men: 
And it was conceived, that he had already enter- 
tained the thoughts of being at the head of 
affairs, in caſe Mr Harley ſhould die; although, 
at the ſame time, I muſt do juſtice to Mr St 
John, by repeating what he ſaid to me with 
great appearance of concern, (and he was but an 
in difſembler) That, if Mr Harley's accident 
mould prove fatal, it would be an irreparable 
loſs: That, as things then ſtood, his life was 
abſolutely neceſſary: That, as to himſelf, he was 

not maſter of the ſcheme by which they were to 
proceed, nor had credit enough with the Queen; 
neither did he ſee how 1 it ald be poſſible for 
os 
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them, in ſuch a caſe, to wade through the difli- 
culties they were then under. However, not to 
be over particular in ſo nice a point, thus much 


is certain, that ſome things happened during Mr 
Harley's confinement, which bred a coldneſs and 
_ jealouſy between thoſe two great men; and theſe, 


increaſing by many eee een could 
never be removed. Mal 


Upon, Mr Harley's recovery, which was ſoon 


followed by his promotion to an earldom, and 


the Treaſurer's ſtaff, he was earneſtly preſſed to 
go on with the change of employments, for 
which his friends and the kingdom -were very 
impatient z wherein, I am confident, he was not 


__ unwilling to comply, if a new incident had not 
put further difficulties in his way. The Queen 
having thought fit to take the key from the 
Ducheſs of Marlborough, it was, after ſome 


time, given to another great Lady *, wholly in 
the intereſts of the oppoſite party; who, by a 


moſt obſequious behaviour, of which ſhe is a 


perfect miſtreſs, and the privileges of her place 


which gave her continual - acceſs, quickly won ſo 
far upon the affections of her Majeſty, that ſhe 


had more perſonal credit than all the Queen's 
ſervants put together. Of this Lady's character 
and ſtory having ſpoken ſo much in other 


papers, which may one day ſee the light, I ſhall - 


only obſerve, that, as ſoon as ſhe was fixed in 


her ſtation, the * 6 eee 3 n of F 7 
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her own nature, grew daily much more difficult 
and uncomplying. Some weak endeavours were, 
indeed, uſed to divert her Majeſty from this 
choice; but the continued ſteady, and pleaded, 
that if ſhe might not have liberty to chuſe her 
own ſervants, the could not ſee what advantage 
ſhe had gotten by the change of her miniſtry : 
And ſo little was her heart ſet upon what they 
call a High-church or Tory adminiſtration, that 
ſeveral employments in court and country, and. 


a great majority in all commiſſions, remained in 


the hands of thoſe who moſt oppoſed the preſent 
proceedings: Nor do I remember that any re- 
moval of conſequence was made, till the winter 
following, when the Earl of Nottingham Was. 


| Pleaſed to prepare and offer a vote, in the Houſe 


of Lords, againſt any peace, while Spain conti-- 
nued in the hands of the Bourbon family. Of 
this vote the miniſters had early notice; and, by 
caſting up the numbers, concluded they ſhould. 
have a majority of ten to overthrow it. The 
Queen was deſired, and promiſed, to ſpeak to. 
a certain Lord who was looked upon as dubious.. 
That Lord attended accordingly ; but heard not 
a word of the matter from her Majeſty, although 
ſhe afterwards owned it was not for want of re- 
membering, but from perfect indifference. The 
Treaſurer, who truſted to promiſes, and reckon-- . 
ed that others would truſt to his, was, by a moſt: 
unſeaſonable piece of parſimony, groſsly deceiv- 
ed; and the vote —— againſt the court. The. 


Queen: 
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Queen had the curioſity to be preſent at the 
debate; and appeared ſo little diſpleaſed at the 


event, or againſt thoſe from whom ſhe hn, jj 
have expected more compliance, that a “ per- 


ſon in high ſtation among her domeſtics, who, 
that day in her preſence, had ſhewn his utmoſt. 
eloquence (ſuch as it was) againſt the miniſters, 
received a particular + mark of diſtinction and” 
favour, which, by his poſt, he could not pre- 
tend to; and was not removed from her ſervice, 
but with exceeding difficulty, many months af- 


ter. Andit is certain, that this vote could not 


have been carried, if ſome perſons very near her 
Majeſty, had not given aſſurances where they 
were proper, that it would be acceptable to the 
Queen, which her behaviour ſeemed to confirm. 

But when the conſequences of this vote were 
calmly repreſented to her, That the limitation 
ſpecified therein had wholly tied up her hands, in 
caſe the recovery of Spain ſhould be found im- 
poſſible, as it was frequently allowed and owned 
by many principal leaders of the oppoſite party, 


and had hitherto been vainly endeavoured, either 


by treaty or war: That the kingdom was not 
in a condition to bear any longer its burthen and 
charge, eſpecially with annual additions: That 
other expedients might poſſibly be found, for pre- 
venting France and Spain from being united un- 


der the ſame king, according to the intent and 


letter 
* Duke of Somerſet. fe uo one FELINE 
+ To lead out the Queen. 
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F | "TT bf the grand alliance: That the deſign of this 


vote was to put her Majeſty under the neceſſity 
of diſſolving the parliament, beginning all things 
a-new, and placing the adminiſtration in the 
hands of thoſe whom ſhe had thought fit to lay 
aſide, and this by ſacrificing her preſent ſervants 
to the rage and vengeance of the former; with 
many other obvious conſiderations, not very pro- 
per at this time to be repeated. Her Majeſty, who 
was earneſtly bent upon giving peace to her peo- 
ple, conſented to fall upon the ſole expedient, 
that her own coldneſs, or the Treaſurer's thrift, 


and want or contempt of artifice, had left her; 
which was, to create a number of peers, ſufficient 
to turn the balance in the Houſe of Lords. I 


confeſs, that, in my hiſtory of thoſe times, where 
this matter, among others, is treated with a 
great deal more liberty, and conſequently very 
unfit for preſent peruſal, I have refined ſo far 
as to conjecture, that, if this were the Trea- 
ſurer's counſel, he might poſſibly have given it 
upon ſome further views, than that of avoiding 
the conſequences of my Lord Nottingham's vote. 


And what thoſe were, I ſuppoſe, I may offer 


without offence. It is known enough, that, 
from the time of the Revolution, to the period I 
am now ſpeaking of, the favour of the court 
was almoſt perpetually turned towards thoſe, who, 
in the party-term, are called Whigs, or the 
Low-church ; and this was a ſpace of above 
twenty years, "wherein great additions were made 

: | to 
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to the "Phcrage: and the Biſhops bench almoſt | 


_ wholly renewed. But the majority of landed 
men, ſtill retaining the old church principles in 
religion and government, notwithſtanding all 


endeavours to convert them, the late King was 


under many inſuperable difficulties during the 


courſe of his reign ; elections ſeldom ſucceeding 
ſo well, as to leave the court-ſide without ſtre- 
nuous oppoſition, ſufficient to carry many points, 
againſt him, which he had much at heart. Up- 
on the late Queen's ſucceeding to the crown, the 
church-party, who ſeemed to have grown more 
numerous under all diſcouragements, began to 
conceive hopes, that her Majeſty, who had al- 
ways profeſſed to favour their principles, would 
make uſe of their ſervice. And, indeed, upon 
that footing things ſtood for ſome time: But a 
new war being reſolved on, three perſons, who 
had moſt credit with her Majeſty, and who were 
then looked upon to be at leaſt as high prin- 
cipled as could poſlibly confiſt with the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, having conſulted their friends, 
began to conceive that the military ſpirit was 
much more vigorous in the other party, who 


appeared more keen againſt France, more fan- 


onine upon the power and wealth of England, 


and better verſed in the arts of finding out 
funds, to which they had been ſo long uſed. 


There were ſome other motives for this tranſi- 
tion of the miniſters at that time, which are 
more proper for the Hiſtory above mentioned, 

where 
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where they are e faithfully recorded. But, thus 


the Queen was brought to govern, by what they 
call a Low-church miniſtry, which continucd 
for ſeveral years: Till at length grown weary 
of the war, although carried on with great glory 


and ſucceſs; and the nation riſing into a flame, 
(whether juſtly or no) upon the trial of Dr Sa- 
cheverel, which, in effect, was a general muſter 
of both parties; her Majeſty, following her own 
inclinations, and thoſe of her people, reſolved to 
make ſome changes in the miniſtry, and take 
Mr Harley i into her councils. This was brought 
about, as the charge againſt that miniſter lays, 
by the baſe}t inſinuations ; upon which, being a de- 
termination of Parliament, I ſhall not diſpute : 
Although I confeſs to have received a very dif- 


ferent account of that matter from a moſt ex- 
cellent Lady, upon whole veracity I entirely de- 


pend; and who, being then in chief confidence 


with her miſtreſs, muſt needs know a particular 


fact wherein ſhe was immediately concerned and 
truſted, better than any one man or number of 


men, except the majority of a Houſe of Com- 


mons. 


When the new Parliament met, heb: elec⸗ 
tions were left entirely to the people, without 
the leaſt influence from the court, it plainly ap- 
peared how far the church party in the nation 


out-numbered the other, and eſpecially in the 


ſeveral counties. But, in the Houſe of Lords,, 


even after ſome. management, there was but a 
I . 


weak and crazy majority: Nor even could this 


have been expected, if ſeveral great Lords, who 
were always reputed of the other party, had not 
only complied, but been highly inſtrumental 
in the change; as the Dukes of Shrewſbury and 
Argyll, the Earls of Peterborough, Rivers, and 
ſome others, who certainly came into the Queen's 


meaſures upon other motives than that of party. 


Now, ſince the government of England cannot 
go on while the two Houſes of Parliament are in 


- oppoſition to each other; and that the people; 


whenever they acted freely, would infallibly re- 


turn a majority of church- men: One of theſe 
two things was of neceſſity to be done; either, 


firſt to diſſolve that Parliament, and call another 
of the Whig-ſtamp, by force of a prodigious ex- 
pence, which would be neither decent nor fafe, 
and perhaps, at that time, hardly feafible :- Or 
elſe, to turn the balance in the Houſe of Lords; 


which, .after the ſucceſs of Lord Nottingham's 


vote, was not otherwiſe to be done, than by 
creating a ſufficient number of peers, in order 
at once to make the Queen and her people 
caſy upon that article for the reſt of her reign. 
And this 1 ſhould be willing to think was the 
Treaſurer's meaning, when he adviſed thoſe ad- 
vancements; which, however, I ond I did 


very much diſlike. 


But if, after all I have aid, my e 
ſhould happen to be wrong; yet I do not ſee © 


how the Treaſurer can juſtly be blamed for pre- 
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Grning his cauſe, his friends, dd himſelf, Comm 
unavoidable ruin, by an expedient allowed on all 


hands to be lawful. Perhaps, he was brought 
under that neceſſity, by the want of proper ma- 
nagement; but when that neceſſity appeared, he 
could not act otherwiſe, without unravelling 
whatever had been done ; which, in the lan- 
guage of thoſe times, would have been called, 


delivering the Queen and kingdom back into 


the hands of a faction they had ſo lately got rid 


of. And, I believe, no miniſter of any party 


would, in his circumſtances, have ſerupled to 


make the fame ſtep, when the ſumma rerum was 


at ſtake. 
Although the 2 was brought into this 
meaſure, by no other motive. than her earneſt 


deſire of a peace; yet the Treafurer's friends be- 


gan to preſs him, a-new, for further changes in 
employments; concluding, from what was paſt, 
that his credit was great enough to compaſs 
whatever he pleaſed. But this proved to be ill 
reaſoning z for the Queen had no diſlike at all 


to the other party, (whatever perſonal piques ſhe 
might bear to ſome among them) further than 
as ſhe conceived they were bent upon continuing 
the war, to which her Majeſty reſolved to put 


as ſpeedy an end as ſhe could with honour and 


ſafety to her kingdoms ; and therefore fell, with 


readineſs enough, into the methods propoſed to 
her for advancing that great work. But, in diſ- 


Penfing her favours, ſhe was extremely cautious 


and 
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and flow : and, after the uſual miſtake of thoſe 


who think they have been often impoſed on, 
became ſo very ſuſpicious, that ſhe overſhot the 
mark, and erred in the other extreme. When 


a perſon happened to be recommended as uſeful 
for her ſervice, or proper to be obliged, perhaps, 


after a long delay, ſhe would conſent; but, if 
the Treaſurer offered, at the ſame time, a war- 
rant, or other inſtrument, to her already prepar- 
ed in order to be ſigned, becauſe he preſumed to 
reckon upon her conſent before-hand, ſhe would 
not; and thus the affair would ſometimes lie for 
ſeveral months together, although the thing were 


ever ſo reaſonable, or that even the public ſuf 


fered by the delay. So that this miniſter had no 
other remedy, but to let her Majeſty take her 
own time, which never failed to be the very 
longeſt that the nature of the thing could ſuffer 
her to defer it. 

When this promotion was made, Mr Secretary 
St John, whoſe merits and pretenſions, as things 


then ſtood, were far ſuperior to any, was pur- 


poſely left out, becauſe the court had need of 


his great abilities, the following ſeſſion, in the 


Houſe of Commons ; and the peace being then 
upon the anvil, he was beſt able to explain and 
juſtify the ſeveral ſteps towards it ; which he ac- 


_ cordingly did, with invincible reaſon, and univer= 


ſal applauſe. When the ſefion was over, the 


Queen thought fit to give him a title; and, that 
he might not loſe his rank, created him Viſe 


D 2 | count. 
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count. There had been an Earldom in his name 
and family, lately extinct; (though a Barony 


fell to a collateral branch in the perſon of an 


infant); and the Secretary, being of the ſame 


houſe, expected and deſired the ſame degree. 


For he reaſoned, that, making him a Viſcount, 
would be but rigorous juſtice, and he hoped he 


might pretend to ſome mark of favour. But the 


Queen could not be prevailed with; becauſe, to ſay 


the truth, he was not much, at that time, in her 


good graces; ſome women about the court hav- 


ang infuſed an opinion into her, that he was not 
Jo regular in his life as he ought to be. The 


Zecretary laid the whole blame of this diſappoint- 
ment upon the Earl of Oxford; and freely told 
me, that he would never depend upon the Earl's 
friendſhip as long as he lived, nor have any fur- 


ther commerce with him, than what was neceſ- 
ſary for carrying on the public ſervice. - And 
although I have good reaſon to be aſſured, that 


the Treaſurer was wholly innocent in this point, 
as both himſelf and Lady Maſham then proteſted 


to me, yet my Lord Bolingbroke thought the 


appearances were ſo ſtrong, that I was never able 


to bring him over to my opinion. 


The diviſions between theſe two great men 


began to ſplit the court into parties: Harcourt, 


Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Shrewſbury and 
Argyll, Sir William Windham, and one or two 
more, adhered to the Secretary; the reſt were 
eicher neuters, or inclined to the Treaſurer, whe- 
ther 
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ther from policy or OEM aktioubts they all 


agreed to blame and lament his myſterious and 


procraſtinating manner in acting; which the 
ſtate of affairs, at that time, could very ill admit, 


and muſt have rendered the Earl of Oxford in- 
excuſable, if the Queen's obſtinate temper had 


\ 


not put him under the neceſſity of exerting thoſe 


talents, wherewith, it muſt be confeſſed, his nature 


was already too well provided. 
This miniſter had ſtronger paſſions am the 


Secretary, but kept them under ſtricter govern- 


ment. My Lord Bolingbroke was of a nature 


frank and open; and, as men of great genius 
are ſuperior to common rules, he ſeldom gave 


himſelf the trouble of diſguiſing, or ſubduing his 
reſentments, although he was ready enough to 
forget them. In matters of ſtate, as the Earl was 
too reſerved, ſo, perhaps, the other was too 


freez not from any incontinency of talk, but 


from the mere contempt of multiplying ſecrets; 


although the graver counſellors imputed this 


liberty of ſpeech to vanity, or lightneſs. And, 


upon the whole, no two men could differ more 
in their diverſions, their ſtudies, their ways of 


tranſacting buſineſs, their choice of eee 
manner of converſation. | 


The Queen, who was well informed of theſe 


animoſities among her fervants, of which her 


own dubious management. had been the original 
cauſe, began to find and lament the ill conſe- 
Je of them in. her We both at home 


ture of net or n. of an honeſt bold- 


» | 
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and abroad, and to lay the blame upon her Trea- 
ſurer, whoſe greateſt fault, in his whole miniſtry, 


was too much compliance with his Miſtreſs, by 
which his meaſures were often diſconcerted, and 


himſelf brought under ſuſpicion by his friends. 


I am very confident, that this alteration in 


the Queen's temper, towards the Earl of Ox- 
ford, could never have appeared, if he had not 


thought fit to make one ſtep in politics, which 


I have not been able to apprehend. When the 


Queen firſt thought of making a change among 


her ſervants, after Dr Sacheverel's trial, my 


Lady Maſham was very much heard and truſted 
upon that point, and it was by her intervention 
Mr Harley was admitted into her Majeſty's pre- 
ſence. That Lady was then in high favour with 
her Miſtreſs, which, I believe, the Earl was not 
ſo very ſedulous to cultivate or preſerve, as if he 
had it much at heart; nor was altogether ſorry, 
when he ſaw it under ſome degree of declination. 


The reaſons for this muſt be drawn from the 


common nature of mankind, and the incompati- 
bility of power: But the juncture was not favour- 
able for ſuch a refinement, becauſe it was early 


known to all, who had but looked into the court, 
_ that this Lady muſt have a ſucceſſor, who, upon 


pique and principle, would do all in her power 
to obſtruct his proceedings. My Lady Maſham 
was a perſon of a plain ſound underſtanding ; of 
great truth and ſincerity, without the leaſt mix- 
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neſs and courage, ſuperior to her ſex ; firm and 
diſintereſted in her friendſhip, and full of love, 


duty, and veneration, for the Queen her Mif- 
treſs: talents as ſeldom found, or ſought for in 


a court, as unlikely to thrive while they are 
there: So that nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate to the public, than a coldneſs between this 
lady and the firſt miniſter ; nor a greater miſtake 
in the latter, than to ſuffer or connive at the leſ- 


| ſening of her credit, which he quickly ſaw re- 


moved very diſadvantageouſly to another * ob- 


ject, and wanted the effects of, when his own was 


ſunk in the only domeſtic affair for which 1 ever 


knew him under any concern. 


While the Queen's favour to the Farl was 


thus gradually leſſening, the breaches between 
him and his friends grew every day wider, which 


he looked upon with great indifference, and 
ſeemed to have his thoughts only turned upon 


finding out ſome proper opportunity for deliver- 
ing up his ſtaff: But this her Majeſty would not 
then admit; becauſe, indeed, it was not TOP! to 


determine who ſhould ſucceed him. - 15 
In the midſt of theſe diſpoſitions at court, the 


Queen fell dangerouſly fick at Windſor, about 


Chriſtmas 1713. It was confidently reported in 
town, that ſhe was dead; and the heads of the 
expecting party were ſaid to have various meet- 


ings thereupon, and a great hurrying of chairs 


and coaches to and from the Earl of Wharton's 


houſe. 
4 The Ducheſs of Somerſet. 
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houſe. Whether this were true or not, yet thus 
much is certain, that the expreſſions of joy ap- 


peared very frequent and loud among many of 
that party; which proceeding men of form did 


not allow to be altogether: decent. A meſſenger 
was immediately diſpatched, with an account of 
the Queen's illneſs, to the Treaſurer, who was 


then in town; and, in order to ſtop the report 


of her death, appeared next day abroad in his 
chariot with a pair of horſes, and did not go 
down to Windſor till his uſual time. Upon his 
arrival there, the danger was over, but not the 


fright, which till fat on every body's face; and 


the account given of the confuſion and diſtrac- 
tion the whole court had been under, is hardly 
to be conceived. Upon which the Treaſurer ſaid 
to me, © Whenever any thing ails the Queen, 
6 theſe people are out of their wits; and yet 


& they are ſo thoughtleſs, that, as fot as ſhe is 
c“ well, they act as if the were immortal.” I had 
ſufficient reaſon, both before and ſince, to allow 


his obſervation to be true, and that ſome {hare of 
it might with juſtice be applied to himſelf. 

The Queen had early notice of this behaviour 
among the diſcontented leaders, during her ill- 
neſs. It was, indeed, an affair of fuch a na- 
ture, as required no aggravation 3 which how- 
ever would not have been wanting, the women 
of both parties, who then attended her Majeſty, 
being well diſpoſed to repreſent it in the ſtrong- 
eſt light. The reſult "Ih that the Queen imme- 

| - diately 
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diately laid aſide all her ſchemes and viſions of 
reconciling the two oppoſite intereſts, and enter- 
ed upon a firm reſolution of adhering to the old 
Engliſh. principles, from an opinion that the ad» 


_ verſe party waited impatiently for her death, up- 


on views little conſiſting (as the language and o- 
pinion went then) with the ſafety of the conſtitu- 
tion, either in church or ſtate. She, therefore, 
determined to fall into all juſt and proper me- 


thods, that her miniſters ſhould adviſe her to, 


for the preſervation and continuance of both. 
This I was quickly aſſured of, not only by the 


Lord Chancell>r, and Lord Bolingbroke, but by 


the Treaſurer himſelf. | 

I confeſs myſelf to have been thew crow 
perſuaded, that this incident would perfectly re- 
concile the miniſters, by uniting them in purſu- 
ing one general intereſt; and confidering no far- 
ther than what was fitteſt to. be done, I could not 


eaſily foreſee any objections , or difficulties, that 
the Earl of Oxford would make. I had, for 


ſome time, endeavoured to cultivate the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip between him and. the * General, by 
telling both of them, (which happened to be the 


truth) how kindly they ſpoke of each other; 


and by convincing the latter, of what' advantage 


ſuch an union muſt be to her Majeſty's ſervice. 


There was an affair, upon which all our friends 
laid a more than ordinary weight. Among the 
horſe and foot guards appointed to attend on the 


Queens 
* The Duke of Ormond. ; | 
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| Queen” 8 ptrſon; ſeveral officers took every 0 occa- 
ſion, with great freedom and bitterneſs of ſpeech, 
to revile the miniſtry, upon the ſubject of the 
peace /and Pretender, not without many groſs 
expreſſions againſt the Queen herſelf ; ſuch as, 
I ſuppoſe, will hardly be thought on, or attempt- 


ed, but certainly not ſuffered under the preſent 


powers. Which proceeding, beſides the indig- 
nity, begot an opinion, that her Majeſty's perſon 


might be better guarded than by ſuch keepers, 


who, after attending at court, or at the levee of 


the General or firſt miniſter, adjourned to pu- 
bliſh their diſaffection in coffee-houſes and gam- 


ing ordinaries, without any regard to decency or 


truth. It was propoſed, that ten or a dozen of 


the leaſt diſcreet among theſe gentlemen, ſhould 


be obliged to ſell their poſts in the guards: And 


that two or three, who had gone the greateſt 


lengths, ſhould have a price fixed for their com- 


miſſions, ſomewhat below the exorbitant rate 
uſually demanded for a few years paſt. The 


Duke of Ormond deſired but ten thouſand _ 


pounds to make the matter eaſy to thoſe officers 
who were to ſucceed ; which ſum, his Grace 
told me, the T roafitzer had given him encou- 
ragement to expect, although he pleaded preſent 
want of money. And J cannot but fay, that 
having often, at the Duke's deſire, preſſed this 
miniſter to advance the money, he gave me ſuch 


anſwers as made me think he really intended it: 


But I was quickly undeceived ; for, expoſtulat- 
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ing ſome days after wich him upon the ſame ſubs. 


ject, after great expreſſions. of eſteem and friend- 


ſhip for the Duke of Ormond, and mention- 


ing ſome ill treatment he had received from his 
friends, he ſaid, he knew not why he ſhould do 


other people's work. The truth is, that, except 


the Duke, my Lord Trevor, and Mr Secretary 
Bromley, I could not find he had one friend 


left of any conſequence in her Majeſty's ſervice. 
The Lord Chancellor, Lord Bolingbroke, and 


Lady Maſham, openly declared againſt him: 


To whom were joined the Biſhop of * Rocheſter, 
and ſome. others. Dartmouth, then Privy-ſeal, 
and Paulet, Lord Steward, ſtood neuters. The 
Duke of Shrewſbury hated the Treaſurer, but 
ſacrificed all reſentments to eaſe, profit and pow- 
er; and was then in Ireland acting a part direct 


ly oppoſite to the court, which he had ſagacity 
enough to foreſee might quickly turn to ac- 


count: So that the Earl of Oxford ſtood almoſt 
ſingle, and every day found a viſible declenſion 
of the Queen's favour towards him; which he 


took but little care to redreſs, deſiring nothing 


ſo much as leave to deliver up his ſtaff. Which, 
however, as conjectures. then ſtood, he was not 
able to obtain; his adverſaries-not having deter- 
| mined where to place it: Neither was it, upon 


ſeveral accounts, a work ſo proper to be done, 


while the Parliament ſate, where the miniſtry 
had already loft too much ee and eſpe- 
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ally in the Houſe of Lords. By what I could 


gather from ſeveral diſcourſes with the Trea- 
ſurer, it was not very difficult to find out how 
he reaſoned with himſef. The church-party 
continued violently bent to have ſome neceſſary 
removals made in the guards, as well as a fur- 


ther change in the civil employments through 


the kingdom. All the great officers about the 
court, or in her Majeſty's ſervice, except the 
Duke of Shrewſbury; and one or two more, were 
in the ſame opinion; the Queen herſelf, fince her 
laſt illneſs at Windſor, had the like diſpoſitions ; 
and, I think, it may appear from ſeveral paſſages 
already mentioned, that the blame of thoſe de- 
lays, ſo often complained of, did not originally 


lie at the Earl of Oxford's door. But the ſtate 
of things was very much changed by ſeveral 


incidents: The Chancellor, Lord Bolingbroke, 


and Lady Maſham, had entirely forſaken him, 
upon ſuſpicions I have mentioned before; which, 
although they were founded on miſtake, yet 
he would never be at the pains to clear: | And, 
as he firſt leſſened his confidence with the 
Queen, by prefling her upon thoſe very points, 


for which his friends accuſed him that they 
were not performed ; ſo, upon her change 


of ſentiments, after her recovery, he loſt all 
favour. and credit with her, for not ſeconding 


thoſe new reſolutions from which ſhe had for- 


merly been ſo averſe. Beſides, he knew as well 


as all others who were near the court, that it 
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was hardly poſſible the Queen could ſurvive 


many months: In which caſe he muſt of neceſs 
ſity bring upon him the odium and vengeance 


of the ſucceſſor, and of that party which muſt 


then be predominant, who would quickly un- 

ravel all he had done: Or, if her Majeſty ſnould 
hold out longer than it was reaſonable to expect, 
yet, after having done a work that muſt procure + 


him many new enemies, he could expect nothing 


but to be diſcharged in diſpleaſure. Upon theſe 
reaſons he continued his excuſes to the Duke of 


Ormoncd, for not advancing the money; and, 


during the ſix laſt months of his miniſtry, would 

enter into no affairs but what immediately con- 
cerned the buſineſs of his office. That whole 
period was nothing elſe but a ſcene of murmur- 
ing and diſcontent, quarrel and miſunderſtand- 


ing, animoſity and hatred, between him and his 
former friends. In the mean time the Queen's 


countenance was wholly changed towards him: 
She complained of his ſilence and ſullennefs 
and, in return, gave him every day freſh in- 
ſtances of neglect or diſpleaſure. 

The original of this quarrel among the mini- 
ſters, which had been attended with ſo many ill 


conſequences, began firſt between the Treaſurer 


and Lord Bolingbroke, from the cauſes and in- 
cidents I have already mentioned; and might, 
very probably, have been prevented, if the Trea- 
ſurer had dealt with leſs reſerve, or the Lord 
Bolingbroke had put that confidence in him, 
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which ſo ſincere a friend might reaſonably have 
expected. Neither, perhaps, would a recon- 
cilement have been an affair of much difficul- 
ty, if their friends on both ſides had not too 
much obſerved the common prudential forms of 
not caring; to intermeddle; which, together with 
the addition of a ſhrug, was the conſtant) an- 
ſwer I received from moſt of them, whenever I. 
preſſed them upon the ſubject. I; cannot tell 
whether my Lord Trevor may be excepted; be- 
cauſe I had little acquaintance with him, al- 
though I am inclined to the negative. Mr Prior, 
who was much loved and eſteemed by them both, 
as he well deſerved, upon the account of every 
virtue that can qualify a man for private conver- 


108 ſation, might have been the propereſt perſon/ 
7 5 for ſuch a work, if he could have thought it to 
40 conſiſt with the prudence; of a courtier; but, 
„ however, he was abſent, in France, at thoſe junc- 
1 iures when it was chiefly. neceſſary. And to ſay: 
ah the truth, moſt perſons had ſo avowedly declared 
8 themſelves on one ſide or the other, that theſe 
"Þ two great men had not already a common friend 
* left, except myſelf. I had ever been treated with 
95 | great kindneſs by them both; and I conceived, 
11 that what I wanted in weight and credit, might 
* be made up vith ſincerity and freedom. The 
ft | former they never doubted, and the latter they 
a. had conſtant experience of. I had managed be- 
| {3 teen them for almoſt two years; and their can- 
7355 dour was ſo great, that they had not the leaſt 
5 1 | | dead 
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4 vou o or ſuſpicionicł· me. bd J thought I 
had done wonders, when, upon the Queen's be- 


ing laſt at Windſor, I put them in a coach, to go 


thither by appointment without other company; 


where "ny would have four hours time to come 


to a good underſtanding; but, in two days after, 
11 —_— from them both, that nothing was done. 


There had been three biſhoprics for ſome time 


vacant in Ireland; and I had prevailed on the Earl 
of Oxford, that one of them ſhould be divided. 
Accordingly, four divines of that kingdom were 
named to the Queen, and approved nun 
upon ſome difficulties not worth mentioning, the 


Queen's mandatory letters to Ireland had been 


delayed: I preſſed the Treaſurer every week 


while her Majeſty was at Windſor, and every 


day after her return, to finiſh this affair, as a 


point of great conſequence to the church in that 


kingdom; and, growing at length impatient of 
ſo many excuſes, I fell into ſome paſſion, when 


his Lordſhip freely told me, that he had been 
earneſt with the Queen, upon hat matter, about 
ten times the laſt fortnight, but without effect; 
and that he found his credit wholly at an end. 


This happened about eleven weeks before the 


Queen died: And, two nights after, ſitting with 
him and Lord Bolingbroke, in Lady Matham's 
lodgings at St James's, for ſome hours; I told 
the 'Freaſurer, that, having deſpaired of any re- 
conciliation between them, I bad: only ſtaid ſome 


time longer to forward the diſpoſal of thoſe 
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biſhoprics in Ireland, which fince his Lordſhip 
told me was out of his power. I now reſolved to 


retire immediately, as from an evil I could nei- 
ther help to redreſs, nor endure the fight of: 
That, before I left them, I defired they would 
anſwer me two queſtions: Firſt, Whether theſe 


miſchiefs might not be remedied.in two minutes? 


and, ſecondly, Whether, upon the preſent foot, 
the miniſtry would not be infallibly ruined in two 
months? Lord Bolingbroke anſwered to each 


queſtion in the affirmative, and approved of my 


reſolution to retire ; but the Treaſurer, after his 
manner, evaded both, and only defired me to 
dine with him next day. However, I immediate- 
ly went down to a friend in Berkſhire, to await 


- the iſſue, which ended in the removal of my 
Lord Treaſurer, and, three 85 aden in her 
Majeſty's death. 


Thus I have, with Fey pains, recolledted ſe- 
veral paſſages, which I thought were moſt mate- 
rial for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who appear fo 


much at a loſs upon the unaccountable quarrels 
of the late miniſtry. For, indeed, it looked like 


a riddle, to ſee perſons of great and undiſputed 


abilities, called by. the Queen to her ſervice, in 
che place of others, with whoſe proceedings ſhe 


was diſguſted, and with great fatis faction to 
the clergy, the landed intereſt, and body of the 
people, running on a ſudden, into ſuch a com- 
mon beaten court track of ruin, by diviſions a- 


mong themſelves ; not only without a viſible 


cauſe, 


cauſe, but eich che ſtrongeſt appearances to the 
contrary, and without any refuge to the uſual 
excuſe of evil inſtruments, or cunning adver- 
ſaries, to blow the coals of en "202 e 
work was entirely their On. 11 ? 


I impute the cauſe af theſe nn che 
Queen, „who, from che variety of Hands ſhe hall 


employed, and reaſonings ſhe hat heard ſince 


her coming to the crown, was grown very fond 
of moderating ſchemes, which, as things THeh 
ſtood, were by no means reducible to pract 


She had likewiſe a good fhare f that" adherence 


to her 'own opinions, which is uſually charged 
upon her ſex; and, laſtly, (as 1 before obſerv- 
ed) having received ſome hints tllat ſhe had for- 


merly been too much eee * grew M's 
difficult to be adviſed. 


The next in fault was the Treafurer, who, not 


being able to influence the Queen in many 
points, with relation to party, which his friends 
and the kingdom ſeemed to have much at heart, 
would needs take all the blame on himſelf; from 


2 known principle of ſtate-pradence, that a firſt 
miniſter muſt always preſerve the reputation of 


power: But I have ever thought, that there are 
few maxims in politics, which, at ſome con- 
junctures, may not be very liable to an exception. 


The Queen was by no means inclined to make 
many changes in employments; ſhe was poſitive : 
in her nature, and extremely given to delay.. 
And fuarely theſe were no proper qualities for a 
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of power in himſelf, and remove all blame from 


1 


chief miniſter to perſonate towards his near- 
eſt friends, who were brought into employment 
upon very different views and promiſes. Nor 
could any reputation of power be worth pre- 


ſerving, at the expence of bringing ſincerity into 


queſtion. I remember, upon a Saturday, when 
the miniſters, and one or two friends of the 


Treaſurer, conſtantly met to dine, at his houſe, 


one of the company attacked him very warmly, 


on account that a certain Lord, who perpetually 
eppoſed the Queen's meaſures, was not diſmiſſed 
from a great employment, which, beſides other 
advantages, gave that Lord the power of chuſ- 


ing ſeveral members of parliament. The Trea- 
ſurer evaded the matter with his uſual anſwer, 


that this was whipping day: Upon which the 
Secretary Bolingbroke, turning to me, ſaid, It 


was a ſtrange thing that my Lord Oxford would 


not be ſo kind to his friends, and ſo juſt to his 


_ own innocence, as to vindicate himſelf where he 


had no blame ; for, to. his knowledge, and the 
Chancellor's, (who was then alſo preſent), the 


Treaſurer had frequently and earneſtly moved 
the Queen upon that very point, without effect: 


Whereupon the miniſter, finding himſelf preſfed 
ſo far, told the company, that he had at laſt 


_ prevailed with her Majeſty, and the thing would 


be done in two days, which followed accordingly. 
I mention this fact as an inſtance of the Earl of 
Oxford's diſpoſition to preſerve ſome reputation 


the 
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the Queen; and this, to my particular know- 


ledge, was a frequent caſe; but how far juſtifiable 
in point of prudence, I have already given my 
opinion. However, the Treaſurer's friends were 
yet much more to blame than himſelf: He had 
abundance of merit with them all, not only upon 
account of the public, the whole change of the 


miniſtry having been effected, without any inter- 
vention of their's, by him and Lady Mafham; 
but, likewiſe, from the conſequence of that 


change, whereby the greateſt employments of 
the kingdom were divided among them; and 


therefore, in common juſtice, as well as prudence, 


they ought to have been more indulgent to his 
real failings, rather than ſuſpect him of imagi- 
nary ones, as they often did, through igno- 


rance, refinement, or miſtake: And I mention 


it to the honour of the Secretary Bolingbroke, 


as well as of the Treaſurer, that having myſelf, 


upon many occaſions, joined with the former 


quarrelling with the Earl's conduct upon cer- 


tain points, the Secretary would, in a little time 
after, frankly own that he was en miſ⸗ 


taken. 3 


Laſtly, I cannot excuſe the remit of thoſe 


whoſe buſineſs it ſhould have been, as it certain- 


ly was their intereſt, to have interpoſed their 
good offices for healing this unhappy- breacl 


among the miniſters : But of this Þ n already 
ſpoken. * 81 815 2 
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1 AVING > Peossansd, dels his ix bee 
11 it would be unneceſſary to ſay any thing 

ubm the other head, relating to the deſign of 
iGringig in the DProtetnler's : For, upon the Earl 


of Oxford's impeachment, the gentlemen of the 
prevailing ſide aſſured me, that the whole myſte- 


ry would be ſoon laid open to the world, and 
were ready to place the merit of their cauſe upon 
that iſſue. This diſcovery we all expected from 
the report of the Secret Committee: But, when 


the treatiſe appeared, (whoever were the com- 
pilers) we found it rather to be the work of a 


luxuriant fancy, an abſolute ſtate- pamphlet, ar- 
guing for a cauſe, than a dry recital of facts, o 

a tranſcript of letters; and for what related wi 
the Pretender, the authors contented themſelves 


with informing the public, that the whole in- 
trigue was privately carried on in perſonal trea- 
ties between the Earl of Oxford and the Abbe 
Gaultier; which muſt needs be a doctrine hard 


of digeſtion to thoſe who have the leaſt know- 
ledge either of the Earl or the Abbé, or upon 


what foot the latter ſtood at that time with the 


Engliſh miniſtry. 5 , that whoever f is at 


HY 


diſtance enough to be out of fear either of a vote 
or a meſſenger, will be as eaſily brought to be- 
lieve all the Popiſh legends together. And to 
make ſuch an aſſertion, in a public report de- 
tivered to the Houſe of Commons, without the 

leaſt attempt to prove it, will ſome time or 
other be reckoned ſuch a ſtrain upon truth and 
probabilgy: as is hard to be equalled in a Spanith 
romance. I think it will be allowed, that the 


articles of high treaſon drawn up againſt the 


Earl, were not altogether founded upon the re- 


port; or at leaſt, that thoſe important hints about 
bringing in the Pretender, were more proper ma- 
terials to furniſh out a pamphlet, than an im- 


peachment, fince this accuſation hath no part 
even among the high crimes and miſdemeanors. 
But, - notwithſtanding all this, and that the 


Fart of Oxford, after two years reſidence in the 


Tower, was at length diſmiſſed without any 
trial; yet the reproach ſtill went on; that the 
Quoeril laſt en in concert with their 
Miſtreſs, were deeply engaged in a deſign to ſet 
the Pretender upon the throne. The cultivat- 
ing of which accufation, I impute to the great 
goodneſs of thoſe in power, who are ſo gracious 
to aſſign a reafon, or at leaſt give a countenance 
for that ſudden and univerſal ſweep they thought 


ft to make on their firſt appearance; whereas 


they might as well have ſpared that ceremony, 


by a ſhort recourſe. to the royal prerogative, 


which gives every prince a N of nn 


. ſervants he will. 
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There wy two points which 1 believe myſelf 
Ale to make out. Firſt, That neither the late 
Queen, nor her miniſters, did ever entertain a de- 
ſign of bringing in the Pretender during her Ma- 
jeſty's life, or that he ſhould ee n her 
deceaſggm. 4 
Secondly, That if 40 bee ſachs 2 9 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to proſecute it from 
the firſt year of their miniſtry; becauſe, for at 
leaſt a year before the Queen's death, it was 
impoſſible to have put ſuch a deſign in execution. 
I muſt premiſe with three circu ee which 


50 have a great effect on me, and muſt - have: the 1 
* like upon thoſe among my friends who have s 
j # any tolerable opinion of my veracity, and it is | 7 
7 only to thoſe that I offer them. 0 
3 : I remember, during the late treaty of ee, | I 
1 diſcourſing. at ſeveral times with ſome very emi- 2 
"= ment perſons of the oppoſite ſide, with whom J 0 
gi | had long acquaintance, I aſked them ſeriouſly, 0 
. whether they, or any of their friends, did in ear- b. 
bf neſt believe, or ſuſpect, the Queen, or the mi- O 
niſtry, to have any favourable regards towards 1 

the Pretender? They all confeſſed for them. 8 

ſelves, that they believed nothing of the matter: en 

And particularly, a perſon, at preſent in great 

employment, ſaid to me with much frankneis, fe 

Lou ſet up the Church and Sacheverel againſt tl 

us, and we ſet up Trade and the Pretender W 

againſt you.“ m 

The ſecond point I would obſerve is this, 'That VE 


Curing the courſe of the late miniſtry, upon oc- 
caſion 


. 59˙ » 
caſion of the libels every day thrown about 1. 


had the — to aſk almoſt every perſon in 


great employment, whether they knew, or had 
heard, of any one particular man (except thoſe 
who profeſſed to be Nonjurors) that diſcovered 
the leaſt inclination towards the Pretender; and 


the whole number they could muſter up did not 


amount to above five or ſix, among which one 
was a certain old Lord lately dead, and one a 


private gentleman, of little conſequence, and of 


a broken fortune: Yet I do not believe myſelf 
to have omitted any one great man that came, in 

my way, except the. Duke of. Buckingham, Ins 
whoſe. company I never was above once or twice 
at moſt. I am, therefore, as confident as a man 


can be of any truth which will not admit a de- 


monſtration, that, upon the Queen's death, if 
we may except Papiſts and Nonjurors, there 


could not be five hundred perſons in England, 


of all ranks, who had any thoughts of the Pre- 
tender, and, among theſe, not ſix of any quality 
or conſequence: But how it hath come to paſs 


that ſeveral millions are ſaid. to have ſince chan- 


ged their ſentiments, it ſhall not be my n to 
enquire. 


The laſt point is of = fan Rank, 3 Add of. : 
fer it, like the two former, to convince, only 
thoſe who. are willing to believe me on my own 
word : That having been, for the. ſpace. of al- 


moſt four years, very nearly and perpetually con- 


verſant with thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare of 
Power, 
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power, and this in their times of leiſure as well 
as buſineſs, I could never hear one fingle word 
to be let fall in favour of the Pretender, altho? . 
I was curious enough to obſerve, in a particular 
manner, what paſſed upon that ſubject. And 1 
cannot but think, that if ſuch an affair had 
been. in agitation, I muſt have had either very 
bad luck, or a very ſmall ſhare of common un- 
derſtanding, not to have diſcovered ſome grounds 
at leaſt for ſuſpicion: Becauſe I never yet knew 
a miniſter of ſtate, or indeed any other man, fo 
great a maſter of ſecrecy, as to be able, among 
"thoſe he nearly converſed with, wholly to con- 
ceal his opinions, however he may cover his de- 
ſigns. This I ſay, upon a ſuppoſition that they 
would have held on the maſk always before me, 
which, however, I have no reaſon to believe. 
And, I confeſs, it is with the expence of ſome 
patience that J hear this matter fummarily deter- 
mined by thoſe who had no advantages of know- 
ing any thing that paſſed, otherwiſe than what 
they found in a lybel or a coffee-houſe; or, at 
beſt, from general reaſonings built upon miſta- 
ken facts. Now, although what 1 have hither- 
to ſaid upon this point can have no influence 
further than my own perſonal credit reacheth, 
yet, I confeſs, I ſhall never be brought to change 
my opinion, till ſome one, who had more op- 
portunities than I, will be able to produce any 
ſingle particular from the letters, the diſcourſes, 
or the actions of thoſe miniſters, as a proof of 
1 what 


123 


what 0 alledge, which bath not Jer been ar- 7 
W or pretended. 

But, I believe, there may be wl atgutticnts 
of another nature produced, which can make it 


— 


very evident, to thoſe who will hear reaſon, that 


the Queen's miniſters never had it in their 
TO to alter the ſucceſſion of the crown. + 

For, firſt, when her Majeſty had determined 
to change her ſervants, it is very well known, 
that thoſe whom ſhe appointed to ſucceed them, 
were generally accounted favourers of what is 
called the Low- church party; not only my Lords 
Oxford; Bolingbroke, and Harcourt, but a great 
majority of the reſt : Among which I can imme 
diately name the Dukes of Shrewſbury, New- 
caſtle,” and Argyll ; the Earls of Peterborough, 
Rivers, Strafford, ' Hay, and Orrery; the Lords 
Manſet and Maſham, with ſeveral others whom 


1 cannot at preſent recolle&. Whereas, of the 


other party, the Dukes of Ormond and Buck- 
ingham, and the Earl of Darmouth, were the 
only perſons introduced at firſt, and very few 
afterwards: Which, I fuppoſe, will clearly evince, 
that the bringing in of the Pretender was not the 
original ſcheme of ſuch miniſters, and that they 
were * no means proper inſtruments for ſuch a 
work. | ET 
And whoever knew any king of the? Oger 
diſpoſition, muſt believe ſhe had no inclinations 
at all in favour of the Pretender. She was highly 
and publicly dilpteaſed' with my Lord Boling- 
Vol. X. 9 * . broke, 


41 
broke, becauſe he was ſeen under the ſame roof 
with that perſon at an opera, when his Lordſhip 
was ſent to France upon ſome difficulties about 
the peace: Her Majeſty ſaid, that he ought im- 
mediately to have withdrawn, upon the ap- 
pearance of the other; wherein, to ſpeak with 
freedom, I think her judgment was a little miſ- 
taken. And, at her toilet, among her women, 
when mention happened to be made of the 
Chevalier, ſhe would frequently let fall expreſ- 
ſions of ſuch a nature, that made it manifeſt 
how little ſhe deſerved thoſe. reproaches which 
bave been caſt on her fince her death, en that 
account. 

Beſides, I have cl faid, that her Majeſty 
began thoſe changes at court, for no other cauſe 

than her perſonal difpleaſure againſt a certain 

family, and their allies; and, from the hope ſhe | 
had to obtain a peace, by the removal of ſome _ | 
whoſe intereſt it was to. obſtruct it: That when 
the former 'Chancellor, Prefident, and others 
came to her, determined to deliver up their em- 
ployments, ſhe prefſed them ſomewhat more 
than it became her dignity, to continue in their 
Nations ; of which, I ſuppoſe, my Lerd FOR 

zs yet a living witneſs, 

I am forced to repeat what I have before aide 
ſerved, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty ſhe 1 
could be ever perſuaded to diſmiſs any perſon t 
upon the ſcore of party; and that ſhe drove her If 


miniſters into the greateſt diſtreſs, upon my 
Lord 


» oy ay preſs _—_—  ; Pay 2 
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Lord Nottingham's vote againſt any peace with» 
out Spain; for want of ſpeaking to one or two - 

depending Lords, although with the laſt danger 
of breaking the meaſures the was moſt fond ot 
towards ſettling the repoſe of Europe. She had, 


beſides, upon the removal of the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough, choſen another great. Lady * to 


ſucceed, who quickly grew into higher credit 
than all her miniſters together: a lady openly 


profeſſing the utmoſt averſion from the perſons, 
the principles, and meaſures of thofe who were 
then in power,—and excelling all, even of her 


own ſex, in every art of inſinuation: And this 


the ſtrongeſt: repreſentations that could poſſibly 
be made to her, of the inconveniencies which 


would enſue. Her only objection againſt feveral 


clergymen, recommended to her for promotions. 
in the church, was their being too violent in 
party. And a Lady in high favour with her, 
hath frequently aſſured me, that whenever ſhe 


moved the Queen to diſcard ſome perſons, who, 
upon all occaſions, with great virulence, oppoſed 


the court; her Majeſty would conſtantly refuſe, 
and, at the ſame time, content her rd too 
much party-zeal. | 


But, beſide all this, an never was 4 more 
ſtale or antiquated cauſe than that of the Pre- 
tender, at the time when her Majeſty choſe: her 
laſt e who were moſt of them en | 
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or youths, when King James II. abdicated : 
They found a prince upon the ' throne, before 
they were of years to trouble - themſelves with 


ſpeculations upon government; and, conſequent- 


ly, could have no fcruples of conſcience in ſub- 


mitting to 'the preſent powers, ſince they hardly 
remembered any other. And, truly, this was 


in general the caſe of the whole kingdom: or 


the adherents of King James II. were alb either 


dead or in exile, or ſunk in obſcurity, laden with 


years and want; ſo that if any guilt were con- 
tracted by the Revolution, it was generally un- 


derſtood, that our anceſtors were only to anſwer 


for it. And Lam confident, with an exception 
to profeſſed Nonjurors, there was not one man 
in ten thouſand, through England, who had 
other ſentiments. Nor can the contrary opinion 
be defended, by arguing the prodigious diſaffec- 
tion at preſent; becauſe the ſame thing hath 
happened before, from the fame cauſes, in our 
own country, and within the memory of many 
although not with the fame event.. 

But ſuch a diſaffection could hardly have deen 
. againſt an abſent prince, who was only in 


expectation of the throne; and, indeed, I cannot 
but reckon it as a very ſtrong argument for the 


good diſpoſition, both in the miniſtry and king- | 
dom, towards the Houſe of Hanover, that, dur- 
ing my Lord Oxford's adminiftration, there was 
never thrown out the leaſt reflection againſt that | 
inuſtrious Houſe, in ww libel or pamphlet; 

| whick, 
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which would hardly have happened, if the,/{inaf, 
party-writers could have thought, that, by ſuch a 


performance, they would have made their court 
to thoſe in power; and; which would certainly 


have been à very uſeful preliminary, if any at- 


tempt had been intended towards altering the 


ſucceſſion to the crown. But, however, to ſay 
the truth, inveCtives againſt the abſent, and with 
whom we have nothing to do, although they 
hardly make them odious: For hatred is produ- 
ced by motives of a very different nature, as ex- 


Perience hath thewn. And although politicians 


affirm it more cligidle for a prince to be hated 


chan deſpiſed, yet that maxim is better calculate 


for an abſolute monarchy, than for the climate 


of England. But I am ſeuäbie hs mn 


fion ; therefore I return. | if 


The treaties made by her Majeſty wick dee 
and Spain, were calculated in ſeveral points direct- 


ly againſt the Pretender, as he hath now found 


to his coſt, and as it is manifeſt to all che world: 
Neither could any thing be more ſuperficial; than 
the polities of thoſe who could be brought to 
think, that the Regent of France would ever en- 
gage in meaſures againſt the preſent King of Eng- 
land; and how the grimace of an ambaſſador's 


taking or not taking his public character, as in 
the caſe of the Earl of Stair, ſhould ſerve ſo 


long for an amuſement, cannot ſufficiently be 
wondered at. What can be plainer, than that 
55 F 3 | the. 
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the chief intereſt of he Duke of W ig 
woven and twiſted with that of King George? 
and this, Whether it ſhall be thought convenient 
to ſuffer the young King of France to live long- 


er, or not? For, in the ſecond caſe, the Regent | 
perfectly agrees with our preſem King, in this 


particular circumſtance, that the whole order of 


ſucceſſion hath been broken for his ſake; by 


which: means he likewiſe will be encumbered 


with a Pretender, and thereby engaged, upon the 
ſtrongeſt motives, to prevent the union of France 
and Spain under one monarch. And, even in 


the other caſe, the chance of a boy's life, and his 
leaving heirs- male of his body, is ſo dubious, 


that the hopes of a crown to the Regent, or his 


children, will certainly keep that Prince, as long 
his power continues, very firm in his alliance 
with England. 

And as this deſign was originally intended png 
avowed by the Queen's miniſters, in their treaties 
with France and Spain, ſo the events have fully 


| anſwered in every particular. The preſent King 
ſucceeded to theſe crowns with as hearty and 


univerſal a diſpoſition of the people, as could 
poſſibly conſiſt with the grief for the / loſs of 
ſo gracious and excellent a princeſs as her late 
Majeſty. The parliament was moſt unanimous, in 
doing every thing that could endear them to a 
new monarch. The general peace did entirely 


put an end to any, deſign which France or Spain 
might Pr obably have laid, to make a diverſion by 
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an invaſion upon Scotland, with the Pretendeꝶ at 
the head, in caſe her Majeſty had happened to 


die during the courſe of the war: And, upon 
the death of the late French King, the Duke of 


Orleans fell immediately into the ſtricteſt mea- 


ſures with England; as the Queen and her mi- 
niſters eaſily foreſaw it would be neeeſſary fon 


him to do, from every reaſon that could regard 


his own intereſt. If the Queen had died but a 
ſhort time before the peace, and either of the 
two great powers engaged againſt us had thought 
fit to have thrown ſome troops into Scotland, al- 
though it could not have been a very agreeable 


circumſtance to a ſucceſſor and a ſtranger, yet 
the univerſal inclinations at that time in England, 
towards the Houſe of Hanover, would; in all 


probability, have prevented the conſequences of 
fuch an enterprize. But, on the other ſide, if 
che war had continued a year longer than her 


Majeſty's life, and the ſame cauſes had, been- ap- 


plied to produce the ſame effects upon the affecs 
tions of the people, the iſſue muſt inevitably have 
been, either a long and bloody civil war, or a ſud: 
den revolution. So that no incident could have 
arrived more effectual, to fortify the preſent 


King's title, and ſecure his poſſeſſion, than that 


very peace ſo much exploded by one party, and 
ſo juſtly celebrated by the other; in continuing 
to declare which opinions, under the preſent ſi- 
tuation of things, it is not "ry Jenpeviable: that 
1 A in jet! Hint 
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Zut if any articles of that peace were like to 

endanger the Proteſtant fucceſſion, how could 
it come to paſs, that the Dutch, who were 
guarantees of hat ſucceſſion, and valued for 


zealous defenders of it, ſhould be ſo ready with 
their offers to comply with every article, and 
this for no greater a reward than a ſhare in the 
the Aſſiento trade, which the oppoſers of peace 
repreſented to be only a trifle ? That che fact 
is true, I appeal to Monſieur de Buys, who, up- 
on ſome difficulties the miniſtry were under by 
the Earl of Nottingham's vote againſt any peace 


while Spain continued in the Bourbon family, 
undertook to make that matter eaſy, by getting 


a full approbation from the States, his maſters, 


of all her Majeſty's proceedings, provided they 
might be ſharers in that trade. I can add this 


further, that ſome months after the concluſion 
of the peace, and amidſt all the appearing diſ- 
contents of 'the Dutch, a gentleman who had 
long refided in Holland, and was occaſionally 
employed by the minifters here, aſſured me, that 
he had power from the Penſioner to treat with 


the Earl'of Oxford, about ſending hither an ex- 


traordinary embaſſy from Holland, to declare 


that the States were fully ſatisfied with the whole 


plan of the peace, upon certain conditions, which 
were eaſy and honourable, and ſuch as had no 
relation at all to the Pretender. How this hap- 


| pened to fail, I never enquired, nor had any 


diſcourſe about it with thoſe in power. For 


then 
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then the affairs were growing deſperate; by their 


quarrels among themſelves, and by the Earl of 
Oxford's, declination in the Queen's favour; both 
which became ſo public, as well as her Majeſty's 
bad ſtate of health, that, I fuppoſe, thoſe cir- 
cumſtances might eaſily cool "WER WE m—_ 
clans in that putfiit.--* £6 * 

J remember to have heard it objefied i the 


| late miniſtry, as an inſtance of their inclination 


towards the Pretender, that they were careleſs 
in cultivating a good correſpondence with the 
Houſe of Hanover: And, on the other ſide, I 
know very well what continual pains were em- 


ployed to ſatisfy and inform che Elector, and his 
miniſters, in every ſtep taken by her Majeſty; and 


what offers were made to his Highneſs, for any 
further ſecurities of the ſucceſſion in him and his 
family, that could conſiſt with the honour and 


ſafety of the Queen. | To this purpoſe were all 


the inſtructions given to Earl Rivers, Mr, Tho- 
mas Harley, Lord Clarendon, and ſome eher 
But all endeavours were rendered abortive by a 
fooliſh eircumſtance, which hath often made me 
remember the common obſervation, of the great= 
eſt events depending frequently upon the loweſt, 
vileſt, and obſcureſt cauſes: And this is: never 
more verified than in courts, and the iſſues of 
public affairs, whereof I could produce, from my 
own knowledge and obſervation, three or four 
very W mſtances. T have ſeen an old * 
| bed= 
* Mrs Foiſſon, e eee to the Queen, prefer to 
that employment by my Lady Maſham. | 
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bed-maker, by officiouſly' going to one door, 
when gratitude as well as common ſenſe ſhould 
have ſent her to another, become the inſtrument 
of putting the nation to the expence of ſome 
thouſand lives, and . ſeveral millions of money. 
I have known as great an event from the ſtu- 
pidity or wilfulneſs of a beggarly Dutchman 5 
-—_ _ who lingered on purpoſe half an hour at a viſe, 
when he had promiſed to be ſomewhere elſe. Of 


rendered ineffectual all endeavours of the late mi- 
niſtry, to eſtabliſh themſelves in the good graces 


be, of the court of Hanover, as I ſhall particularly 
** relate in another work. It may ſuffice to hint at 
8 pPreſent, that a delay in conveying a very incon- 
13 ſiderable ſum, to a very inconſiderable French 
* vagrant +4, gave the opportunity to a more in- 


Ft 
By duſtrious party, of corrupting that channel, thro? 
"BY which all the ideas of the diſpoſitions and deſigns 
"Y 
1 

> 


of the Queen, the minifters, and the whole Bri- 

tiſh nation, were conveyed. 7 
WM The ſecond point which I conceive myſelf able 
8 to make out, is this: That if the Queen's mi- 
niſters had, with or without the knowledge of 
their Miſtreſs, entertained any thoughts of alter- 
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no greater dignity was that circumſtance, which 


ſome 
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and proſecuted that deſign, re e as they cams 


into her Majeſty's ſervice. _ 

There were two circumſtances. which? Ft 
have made it neceſſary for them to have loft no 
time. Firſt, becauſe it was a work: that could not 
poſſibly be done on a fudden : For the whole na- 
tion, almoſt to a man, excepting profeſſed Non- 
jurors, had conceived the utmoſt abhorence of a 
Popiſh ſucceſſor; and, as I have already obſerved, 
the ſcruple of conſcience, upon the point of loyal - 
ty, was wholly confined to a few antiquated Non- 


jurors, who lay ſtarving in abſeurity. 80 that, 


in order to: have brought ſuch an affair about in 
a parliamentary way, ſome years. muſt have been 


employed to turn the bent of the nation, to have 


rendered one perſon adious, and another amiable; 
neither of which. is to be ſoon compaſſed towards 


abſent princes, unleſs by comparing them with . 


thoſe of whom we have had nnn . 5 
was not then the caſe. 

The other circumſtance was the bad hn 
tion of the Queen's health; her Majeſty grow- 


ing every day mare nadie and the gout, 


with other diſorders, increafing on her; ſo that 
whoever was near the court, for about the two 
laſt. years of her reign, might boldly: have fixed 
the period of her life to a very few months, 
without pretending to propheſy. And how lit- 


tle a time the miniſters had for ſo great a work, 


as that of changing the ſucceſſion of the crown, | 
and how difficult the very attempt would have 
| nd 
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been, may be judged from the umbrage taken 
by ſeveral Lords of the church- party, the laſt 
year of her reign, who appeared under an ap- 
prehenſion, that the very quarrels among the 
miniſters might poſſibly be of ſome diſadvantage 
to the Houſe of Hanover. And the univerſal 
declaration, both among Lords and Commons, 
at that time, as well in favour of the Elector as 
againſt the Pretender, are an argument beyond 
all conviction, that ſome years muſt have been 


ſpent in altering the diſpoſitions of the people. 


Upon this occaſion, I ſhall not ſoon forget what 
2 great miniſter then ſaid to me, and which I 


have been ſince aſſured was likewiſe the Duke 
of Shrewſbury's opinion, That there could be 


no doubt of the Ele&or's undiſturbed ſucceſſion; 
but the chief difficulty lay in the future diſaffec- 
tion of the church and people, and landed inte- 
reſt, from that univerſal change of men and 


meaſures, which he foreſaw would arrive. And 


it muſt be, to all impartial men, above a thouſand 


witneſſes, how innocent her Majeſty's ſervants 
were upon this article; that, knowing ſo well 


through what channels all favour was to paſs 
upon. the Queen's demiſe, that, by their coming 
into power, they had: utterly, and for ever, 
broken all meaſures with the oppoſite party; 
and that, in the beginning of their adminiſtra- 


tion, there wanted not, perhaps, certain favour- 
able j unctures, which ſome future circumſtances 


would not have failed to cultivate 3 yet their 
I actions 
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actions ſhewed them ſo far from any v view ton 
wards the Pretender, that they neglected pur- 
ſuing thoſe meaſures which they had conſtantly 
in their power, not only of ſecuring themſelves, 
but the intereſt of the church, without any vio- 


lence to che Proteſtant ſueceſſion in the perſon of 
the Elector. | And this unhappy neglect I take to 


have been the only _—_ of their miniſtry. 
To prevent this evil, was, I confeſs, che chief 
point wherein all my little politics terminated 3 
and the methods were eaſy and obvious. But 
whoever goes about to gain favour with à Prince, 
by a: readineſs to enlarge his prerogative, al- 
though out of principle and opinion, ought to 


provide, that he be not outbid by another party, 
however profeſſing a contrary principle. For I 


never yet read or heard of any party acting in 
oppoſition to the true intereſt of their country, 
whatever republican denominations they affected 
to be diſtinguiſhed by, who would not be con- 
tented to chaffer public liberty for perſonal pow - 
er, or for an opportunity of gratifying their re- 


venge. Of which truth Greece and Rome, as 
well as many other ſtates, will furniſh plenty of 
examples. This reflection I could not well for- 
bear, although it may be of little uſe, further 


than to diſcover my own reſentment. And yet, 
perhaps, that misfortune ought rather to be im- 
puted to the want of concert and confidence, 
chan of prudence or courage. | 
IT muſt here take notice of an accuſation clint 
ged upon the late — by the Houſe of 
Vol. XI. | Commons, 
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nn that they put a lie or falſchood. Its 
to the Queen's mouth, to be delivered to her 
Parliament. Mr Thomas Harley was ſent to the 


Elector of Hanover, with, inſtructions, to offer 


his, Highneſs any further ſecurities, for ſetling 
the, ſucceſſion. in, him and his family, chat could 


conſiſt wich her Mayeſty's honour and ſafety, 


This gentleman, writ a letter tothe Secretary of 
State, a little before his return from Hanpver, 
ſignifying, in direct terms, that the Elector ex- 


preſſed himſelf ſatisfled in the Queen's proceeds 


ivgs,: and. deſired to live in confidence with her. 
He it to the ſame! purpcſe to ont uf the under. 
ſecretaries, and mentioned the fatt as a thing 


that much pleaſed him, and what he deſired 


might be as public as poſſible. Both theſe let - 


ters I have read; and the Queen, as ſhe had 


reaſon. to ſuppoſe, being ſufficiently. authorized 
by his: notice from her miniſter, made mention 
of chat information in a ſpeech from the throne: 
If the fact were a lie, it ĩs what I have not heard 
Mr Harley to have been charged with. From 


what hath ſince paſſed in the world, I ſhould in- 
deed: be inclined to grant it might have been a 


compliment in his Highneſs, and perhaps under- 


ſtood to be ſo by the Queen: But, without que- 
ſtion, her Majeſty had a fair excuſe, to take the 
Elector according to the literal meaning of his 


words; and if this be fo, the imputation of 
falſehood muſt remain where theſe accuſers of 
that excellent Princeſs's s veracity will, I. bee 


not ee (at _ an' inclination! to ter * 
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af -T'tinJeby willing ts nt BID; IGG, 
. in, as I fad, all my little politics terminated, and 
3 wherein 1 ma y Pretend: to Know: that the n mini- 
8 ſters were of the ſame opinion; ard would have 
1d put it in praktice, if it had pleafed God to let 
„ them continue to act with any kind of unanimity. 
of I have already obſerved, how well it was known 
7 at court, what meafures the Elector intended to 
5 follow, Whenever his fucteffion ſhould take 
PF place; and what hands he would employ in! the 
5 adminiſtration of his affairs. I have likewiſe” 
_ mentioned ſome facts and reaſons, which inflien- 
5g ced and fixed his Highneſs i in that determination, 
. notwithſtanding all poffible endeavours to divert 
tf him from it. Now, if we confider the dif- 
. poſitions of England at that time, when almoſt” 
ed the whole body the clergy, a, vaſt majority of 
hs the landed intereſt, and of the people in general, 
* were of the church-party; ; it muſt be granted 
od that one or two acts, which might have paſſed i in 
_ ten days, would have put it utterly out of the 
* power of the ſucceſſor to have procured a Houſe 
| 1 Þ of Commons of a different ſtamp, and this with 
4 very little diminution to the prerogative; which 
ol. acts might have been only temporary. For the 
be uſual arts to gain. parliaments, can bardly be ap- 
1 plied with ſucceſs, after the election, againſt a, 
of majority at leaſt of three in four; becauſe che 
of trouble.and expence would be too great, belide 
the loſs of reputation. For, neither could ſuch. 


2 number of members find their account in point 
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of profit, nor would the Crown: be at ſo-muth 


charge and hazard, merely for the ſake of go- 
verning by a. ſmall party, againſt the bent and, 


genius of the nation. And, as to all attempts of 
influencing electors, they would have been ſuffi- 


ciently provided for by the ſcheme intended. I. 


ſuppoſe it need not be added, that the govern- 


ment of England: cannot move. a ſteps.. while the. 
Houſe of Commons continues to diſlike proceed- 


ings, or perſons. employed, at leaſt in an age. 
where -parliaments are grown fo frequent, and. 


are made ſo neceſſary : Whereas; a miniſter is but. 


the creature of a day; and a Houſe of Lords 


hath been modelled in many reigns, by enlar- 
ging the number, as well as by other obvious 
expedients. 


The judicious reader will ſoon comprehend?. 
how eaſily the legiſlature, at that time, could have 
provided againſt the power and influence of a 
court, or miniſtry, ; in future elections, without 
the leaſt injury to the ſucceſſion, and even with- 


out the modern invention of perpetuating them- 
ſelves; which, however, I muſt needs grant to 
be one of the moſt effeftual, vigorous, and re- 
ſolute proceedings that I have yet met with in 


reading ar information. For the long Parlia- 
ment under King Charles I. although it ſhould. 


be allowed of good authority, will hardly amount 


to an example. 1 
I muſt again urge and repeat, that thoſe 1 


charge the 2255 of n and che reſt of that 
miniſtry, 
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minitry; wich 4 deſign of alterit g the fucceſion? 
of che erown in favour of the Pretender, will, 
perhaps, be at "fone diffteulty to fix the time 


when that defigu was in agitation: For, if ſucks | 


an attempt had begun with their power, it is not 
eaſy to aflign '2 reaſon why it did not ſucceed 3; 
becauſe there were certain periods wben her Ma- 


jeſty and her ſervants were extremely popular, 


and the Houſe of Hanover net” altogether” fo! 


much, upon aceount of ſome behaviour and ma- ; 
nagement in one or two of their miniſters here; 


and ſome other eirtumſtances that may better de 
paſſed over in filence » All which, however, had 

no other conſequence, than that of repeated meſ- 

ſages of kindneſs and aſſurance to the Elector. 
During the liſt two years df the Queens life, her 
health was in ſuch a condition, that i it was won- 
dered how ſhe could hold or ſo long : And then, 

as I have already obſerved, it was too late and ha- 
zardous to engage in an enterprize which requir- 
ed ſo much time; and which che miniſters them- 
felves had rendered impracticable, by che whole- 
courſe of rheir former proceedings, as well as by 


the continuance and heightening of thoſe diffen- 3 


ions which had early riſen among them. 
The party now in power will eafily agree, that 
fhits deſign of overthrowing' the ſucceſſion, could 


not be owing to any principle of conſcience in 


thoſe whom they accuſe ; for they Enew very well, 
by their own experience and obſervation,” that 
ſach kind of ſcruples have given but ſmall dif- 

63 turbance 
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turbance of late years in theſe kingdoms. Since 


intereſt is therefore the only teſt by which we are 
to judge the intentions of thoſe who manage. 


public affairs, it would have been but reaſonable, 
to have ſhewn how the intereſt of the Queen's. 
miniſters could be advanced by introducing the 


Pretender, before they were charged with ſuch 
an intention. Her Majeſty was ſeveral years 
younger than her intended fucceflor, and, at the 
beginning of that miniſtry, had no diſorders, ex- 
cept the gout, which is not uſually reckoned a 


ſhortener of life; and thoſe in chief truſt were, 
generally ſpeaking, older than their Miſtreſs : 80 
that no perſons had ever a fairer proſpect of run- 


ning on the natural life of an Engliſh miniſtry 5 
conſidering, likewiſe, the general vogue of the 
kingdom, at that time; in their favour. - And it 
will be hard to find an inſtance in hiſtory, of a 
ſet of men, in full: pofleflion of power, ſo ſan- 
guine as to form an enterprize of overthrowing, 


the government, without: the viſible proſpect of 
a general defection, which (then at leaſt) was not 


to be hoped for: Neither do I believe it was 


ever heard of, that a miniſtry in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, durſt engage in ſo dangerous an attempt, 
without the direct commands of their Sovereign. 
And as to the perſons then in ſervice, if they 
may be allowed to have common ſenſe, they 
would much ſooner have ſurrendered their em- 
ployments, than hazard the loſs of their heads at 
10 en a before they had tried or changed 

the 
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the: Uſpaſtion of ths parliament; which is an Wor | 
cufation, that, I think, none of their libellers have- 
charged upon them; at leaſt till towards the end 


of their miniſtry, and then very abſurdly, becauſe. 


the want of time, and other circumſtances, - ren 
dered ſuch a work impoſſible, for ſeveral —_— 

And whoever conſiders the 5 Queen, ſo little 
enterprizing in her nature, ſo much given to de- 
lay, and at the ſame time ſo obſtinate in her opi- 
nions, (as reſtiveneſ is commonly attended with 
ſlowneſs), ſo great a purſuer of peace and quiet, 
and ſo exempt from the two powerful paſſions of 
love and hatred ; will hardly think ſhe had a ſpi- 


Z rit turned for ſuch an undertaking; if, we add to 


this, the contempt ſhe often expreſſed for the 
perſon and concerns of the Chevalier, her bro- 
ther, of which I have already fax. enough to be. 
underſtood. _  , .. 

It hath. been a againſt the late Gm. 
and her ſervants, as a mark of no favourable diſs. 
poſition towards the Houſe of. Hanover, that the 
Electoral Prince was not invited to reſide in Eng- 
land: And, at the ſame time, it ought to be ob- 


ſerved, that this objection was raiſed. and ſpread. 


by the leaders of that party, who firſt. oppoſed, 
the counſel of inviting him; offering, among, 
other arguments againſt it, the example of Queen 
Elizabeth, who. would not ſo much as ſuffer her 


lucceſſor to be declared, expreſſing herſelf, that 


ihe. would not live with. her. grave-ſtone always i in Ep 
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her ſight ; although the'cafe-be by no menney/ pa. 


rallel between the two Qgeens. Tori her late 


| Majeſty's reign, the 'crown was as firmly fettled 
on the Hanover family, as the legiſlature could 
do it: And the queſtion was only, Whether the 


preſumptive heir, of diſtant kindred; ſhould keep 
his court in the ſame kingdom and metropolis 
with' the "Sovereign, | while the nation Was torn 
between different parties, to be at the head of 


_ that faction, which her Majeſty, and the body of 
her people, utterly diſapproved ? And, therefore, 
the leaders on both fides, when they were in 
power, did poſitively determine this queſtion - in 


the negative. And, if we may be allowed to 
judge by events, the reaſons were cogent enough, 


ſince differences may happen to ariſe between two 


princes the moſt neatly allied in blood; although 
it'be true indeed, that,” where the duty to a pa- 


rent is added to the allegiance of a fubject, the 
conſequence of r erate not eg 


be conſiderable. 
For my own part, 'P freely told my opinion to 


the miniſters; and did afterwards offer many 


reaſons for it, in a diſcourſe intended for the 


public, (but ſtopped by the Queen s death), that 
the young grandſon (whofe name J cannot re- 


member) ſhould be invited over to be educated 
in England; by which, I conceived; the Queen 


might be ſecure from the influence of cabals and 
factions; the zelots, who affected to believe the 


fuceellion in danger, could have no pretences to 
complain; 4 
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complain and the nation mine one day hope 
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to be governed by a prince of Englifly manners 


and language, as well as acquainted with the true 


conſtitution of church and ſtate. And this was 
the judgment of thoſe at the helm before I offer - 
ed it: Neither were they or their Miſtreſs to be 
blamed, chat ſuch a reſolution was not purſued. 
Perhaps, from what hath ſince happen ed, the” 


reader will be able to ſatisfy himſelf. 


I have now faid all I could think 3 
(conſidering the time wherein I am writing) up- 
on thoſe. two points, which I propoſed: to diſ- 


courſe on; wherein I have dealt with the utmoſt: - 
impartiality, and, I think, upon the faireſt ſup- 


polition, which is that of allowing men to act 


upon the motives of their intereſts and their paſ-- 


ſions: For Tom not ſo weak as to think one 
miniſtry more virtuous than another, unleſs by 
chance, or by extraordinary prudence and virtue 
of the prince; which laſt, taking mankind in the 

lump, and adding the great counterbalance of 
royal; education, is a very rare accident; and, 


where it happens, is even then of little uſe, when 
factions are violent. But it ſo falls out, that, 


among contending parties in England, the general 
intereſt of church and ſtate is more the private 
intereſt of one ſide than the other; ſo that 


whoever profeſſeth to act upon a principle of 


obſerving the laws of his country, may have a 
ſafe rule to follow, by diſcovering whoſe parti- 
cular advantage it chiefly is, that the conſtitution: 
- mou. 
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ſhould be preſerved intire in alb its parts. For 
there cannot, properly ſpeaking; be above two 


parties in ſuch a government as ours; and one 


fide wilb find themſelves obliged to take in all the 
ſubaltern denominations of thoſe who diſlike the 


preſent eſtabliſhment, in order to make them 


ſelves a balance againſt che other; and ſuch a par- 
ty, compoſed of mixed bodies, although they dif- 
fer widely in the ſeveral fundamentals of religion 
and government, and all of them from che true 
public intereſt; yet, whenever their leaders are, 
taken into power, under an ignorant, unactive; 
or ill-deſigning prince, will probably, by the 
aſſiſtance of time or foree, become the majority, 
unleſs theyibe prevented by a Readineſs, Which 
there is little reaſon to hope, —or by ſome re- 
volution, which there is mueh more reaſon to 
fear. For abuſes in adminiſtration may laſt 
much longer than politicians ſeem to be aware 
of; eſpecially where ſome bold ſteps are made 
to corrupt the very fountain of power and legi- 
ſlature: In which caſe,” as it may happen in ſome 
ſtates, the whole body of the people are drawn 
in, by their own ſuppoſed conſent, to be their 
own enſlavers; and, where will they find a thread 
to wind themſelves out of this labyrinth? Or, 


Will they not rather wiſh to be governed by ar- 5 


bitrary power; after the manner of other na- 
tions? For whoever conſiders the courſe of the 
Roman Empire after Cæſar's uſurpation, the 
long continuance of the Turkiſh government, 
6-1 | or 
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or a deſtruction of the Gothic halts 4 m moſt 
kingdoms of Europe, will cafily fee how control- 
able that maxim is, That rev nolunt diu male ad- 


:miniſtrari- Becauſe, as corruptions are more 
natural to mankind than perfections, ſo they 
are more. likely ito have a longer continuance. 


For the vices of men, confidered as individuals, 
are exactly the ſame when they are moulded into 
bodies; nor otherwiſe to be with-held in their 
effects, than by good fundamental laws; iq 
which when any great breaches are made, the 
conſequence will be the ſame as in the life of a 
particular man, whoſe vices e enen 

end, Wie wich himself. ane 1 94 
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[Drawn up by De siert at the command at 
the Lord TREASURER, and delivered by 
che DUKE of GRAFToON:] 


ſubjects, the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 


poral, in parliament aſſembled, do, with the 


greateſt joy and ſatisfaction, return our humble 


thanks to your Majeſty, for your moſt gracious 


ſpeech from the throne, and for communicating 
to this Houſe, that peace is agreed on, ſo honour- 
able to your Majeſty, and ſafe and advantageous 
to your kingdoms ; by which we hope, with the 
bleſſing of God, that your people will, in a few 


years, recover themſelves, after ſo long and ex- 
penſive a war. We likewiſe beg leave to con- 


gratulate with your Majeſty, upon the ſucceſs of 


pour endeayours for a general peace; whereby 


1 the 
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vhs 2 and welfare of Europe will be 
owing (next to the Divine Providence) to your 
Majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs. We never had 


the leaſt doubt, but that your Majeſty, who is the 


greateſt ornament and protector of the Proteſ- 
tant Religion, would do every thing for ſecuring 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; towards which nothing 


can be more neceſſary, than the perfect harmony 
there is between your Majeſty and the Houſe of 
Hanover. And we do humbly aſſure your Ma- 
jeſty, that, as you are pleaſed to expreſs your 


dependence (next under God) upon the duty 


and affection of your people; we think our- 


ſelves bound, by the greateſt ties of religion, 
loyalty, and gratitude, to make all returns that 
can be due, from the moſt obedient ſubjects, to 
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$ NE Dr Helvetius was ſent from Paris, by 


FI Torcy, to Devenwordt at the Hague, with 
the firſt propsfals for a peace ſeparate with Hol- 
land; a year after which, the preliminaries, at 
Gertrudenberg, were tranſacted by the Mar. 
D*'Uxelles and Polignac, and afterwards Me- 


nager was privately diſpatched to the ſame effect. 


My Lord Strafford had the firſt intimation of 


theſe ſeparate tranſactions of France and Hol- 


land, from the Duke of Marlborough, as a 
thing a good while before in agitation; and after- 
wards from Devenwordt himſelf, who told him 
that he ſent to Paris for Dr Helvetius to cure 
him of a rheumatiſm, which opportunity T ay 


took to negociate by him. 
NHelvetius ſince confirmed the ſame ſtory to 
my Lord Strafford, in the year 1720. 
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Da SWIFT" s MEMORIAL to the < QUEEN. 


b WR. A1 15 714. 


HE change of miniſtry about four years 
ago, the fall of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and the proceedings ſince, in relation to the 
peace and treaties, are all capable of being very 
maliciouſly repreſented to poſterity, if they ſhould 


Þ fall under the pen of ſome writer of the peo g 
y ſite party, as they probably may. p 5 
4 | Upon theſe reaſons, it is neceſſary, for the ho- | 
1- K nour of the Queen, and in juſtice to her ſer- 
at vants, that ſome able hand ſhould be immediate- - 
4 ly employed to write the hiſtory of her Maje- 
e- ſty's reign; that the truth of things may be 
Wo: tranſmitted to future ages, and bear down | the 
of falſchood of malicious x ns. Tn 
+. The Dean of St Patrick's is ready to under- 
a take this work, humbly defiring her Majeſty 
mY will pleaſe to appoint him her hiſtoriographer ; 
m not from any view of the profit, (which is fo in- 
re conſiderable that it will, hardly ſerve to pay the 
ey expence of ſearching offices) but from an earneſt 

deſire to ſerve his Queen and country 3 for which 
to that employment will qualify him, by an oppor- 

tunity of acceſs to thoſe places where papers 

and records are kept, which will be neceſſary to 

A. any who undertake ſuch an hiſtory. 
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N order to ſet in a ha light what 1 have to 
ſay upon this ſubject, it will be convenient to 
examine the ſtate of the nation with reference to 
the two contending parties. This cannot well be 
done, without ſome little retroſpection inte the 
"eo laſt years of her late Majeſty's reign. 4 


I have it from unqueſtionable authority, that 
| thi Ducheſs of Marlborough's faveur began to 


decline very ſoon after the Queen's acceſſion to 
the throne, and that the Earl of 'Godolphin's 
held not much above two years longer; although 
her Majeſty (no ill concealer of her affections) 


did not think fit to . eh them of their power 


until a lon 8 U time e after. 
The 


( 8.) 


The Duke of Marlborough, 
Godolphin, having fallen — into the incenitis 
of the lower party, for certain reaſons not ſea- 


| fonable, hare to be mentioned, (but which max 


deſerve a place in the hiiſtory of that reign), they 


made large ſteps that way upon the death of the 


Prince of Denmark, taking in ſeveral among the 
warmeſt leaders of that ſide, into the chief em- 


ployments of the ſtate. Mr Harley, then fecre- i 


tary of ſtate, who diſliked their procecdings, and 
had very near overthrown their whole ſcheme, 
was removed with the utmoſt indignation ; and 
about the ſame time, Sir Simon Harcourt, and 
Mr St John, „with ſome ne e e n 


up their employments. 


But the Queen, who had foo a 2 uber 
for the perſon and abilities of Mr Harley, (and in 
proportion of the other two, although at that 
time not equally Known to her), was deprived of 
his ſervice with ſome regret; and upon that, and 
other motives well known at court, began to 
think herſelf hardly uſed; and ſeveral ſtories ran 
about, whether true or falſe, that her Majeſty 
was not always treated with that duty ſhe might | 
expect. Mean time the church-party were loud 
in their complaints; ſurmiſing, from the viru- 
lence of ſeveral pamphlets,” from certain bills pros 
jetted to be brought inte Parliament, from enz 
deavours to repeal the ſacramental-teſt, from the | 
avowed principles and free ſpeeches 6f ſome pe 
Oy” in power, and other jealouſies needleſs 10 
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repeat, that a1 deſigns were forming againſt the 


religion eſtabliſhed. Ly mover! en 


Theſe fears were all Rs by the wil of 


Dr Sacheverel, which drew the populace, as one 


man, into the oy "_ the petal ow” "ur 
liament. 


be biste were very — e the 
Queen had till a reſerve of favour for Mr Har- 


ley, which appeared: by a. paſſage that happened 


ſome. days after his removal: For, the Earl of 


Godolphin's coach and his happening to meet 

near Kenſington, the Earl a few hours after re- 
proached the Queen, that ſhe privately admitted 
Mr Harley, and was not without ſome difficul- 


ty undeceived by her Majeſty” 8 nee. to 


the contrary. 
Soon after the Dogor-s * this 8 | 


| bs the Queen's command, and the intervention 


of Mrs Maſham, was brought up the back- 
ſtairs 3 and that Princeſs, ſpirited by the addreſ- 
ſes from all parts, which ſhewed the inclinations 
of her ſubjects to be very averſe from the proceed- 


ings in court and parliament, was refolved to 


break the united power of the Marlborough and 
Godolphin families, and to begin this work, by 
taking the diſpoſal of employments i into her own 
hands: For which an opportunity happened by 


the death of the Earl of Eſſex, lieutenant of the 


Tower, whoſe employment was given to the Earl 
Rivers, to the great diſcontent of the Duke of 


F Matthorongh, who intended it for the Duke of 


North- 


( 91 ) 


| Nerthamtrlendy then Colonet of the Oxford 


regiment, to which the Earl of Hartford was to 


| ſucceed. Some time after, the Chamberlain 
ſtaff was diſpoſed of to the Duke — cy 


in the abſence, and without the privity of the 


Earl of Godolphin. The Earl of Sunderland's 


removal followed, and laſtly that of the Higli 
Treaſurer himſelf, whoſe. office was put into 
commiſſion, 'whereof Mr Harley (made at the 
_ time Chancellor of the Exchequer). was 

I need ſay nothing of other removals, 
et, are well enough known. and remembered; 
Let it ſuffice, that in eight or nine months time, 


| the whole face of the court was altered, and ve» 
ry few friends of the former aer laßt in 55 15 
great ſtations there. 5 


I have good reaſons to be "afflived; ai PR 
the Queen, began this. change, ſhe had no inten- 
tions to carry it ſo. far as the church · party ex- 
pected, and have ſince been ſo impatient to ſee. 


For, although ſhe were a true profeſſor of the 


religion eſtabliſhed, yet the firſt motives to this 
alteration did not ariſe from any dangers ſhe ap- 
prehended to that or the government; but from 


a deſire to get out of the dominion of ſome, who . 


ſhe thought had kept her too much and too long 


in pupilage. She was in her own nature ex- 
tremely dilatory and timorous; yet, upon ſome 
occaſions, poſitive to a great degree. And when 


ſhe had got rid of thoſe who had, as ſhe thought, 


given her che moſt. uncaſincſs, ſhe was. denen 
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to ſtop, arid entertain A fancy of acting f upon 4 | 
moderating 'fcheme; from wllente it was very 


eee to remote _ At the n time 1 


was * into her ed of as an 


encouragement to begin that work, after which 


| Her adviſers might think it eaſier to prevail with 
her to go as far as they thought fit. That theſe 


were her Majefty's diſpoſitions in that conjune- 
ture, may be confirmed by many inſtances. In 


the very height of the change, ſhe appeared 15 


very loth to part with two great officers of ſtate 
of the other party; and ſome, whoſe abſence 


the new miniſters moſt earneftiy e wee held in : 


for above two years after. 


Mr Harley, who acted as Guſt minifter before 


he had the ſtaff, as he was a lover of gentle 


meaſures, and inclined to procraſtination, ſo he 
could not, with any decency, preſs the Queen 
too much againſt her nature; becauſe it would 
be like running upon the rock where his prede- 
eeffors had ſplit. But, violent humours running 


both in the kingdom and the new parliament, 
againſt the principles and perſons of the Lows 
church party, gave this miniſter a very difficult 


part to play. The warm members in both Hou- 
es, eſpecially among the Commons, preſſed for a 


thorough change; and fo did almoſt all the 
Queen's new ſervants, eſpecially after Mr Har- 


ley was made an Earl and High Treaſurer. He 


could not in good policy * his want of powers 
nor 


e 


4 


91 


5 nor fling the blame upon his Miſtreſs. And, as 
too much ſecreſy was one of his faults, he would 
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often, upon theſe occaſions, keep his neareſt 
friends in the dark. The truth is, he had like- 


wiſe other views, which were better ſuited to the 


maxims of State in general, than to that ſitu- 
tion of affairs. By leaving many employments 


in the hands of the diſcontented party, he fell 


in Wii i Queen's humour, he hoped to ac- 
quire the reputation of lenity, and kept a great 


number of expectants in order, who had liberty 


to hope, while any thing remained undiſpoſed 
of. He ſeemed alſo to think, as other miniſters 
have done, that ſince factions are neceſſary in 
ſuch a government as our's, it would be prudent 
not altogether to lay the preſent one proſtrate, 
leſt another more plauſible, and therefore not ſa 
eaſy to grapple with, might ariſe in its ſtead. 
However, it is certain that a great part of the 
load he bore was unjuſtly laid on him. He had 
no favourites among the Whig-party, whom he 
kept in upon the ſcore of old friendſhip or ac- 
quaintance; and he was a greater object oF their 
hatred, thay, all 8 n Wagner. 4 
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1 at St b Patrick's, Dublin, Jas. 30. 1785: 6 | 


en Sunday. 
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. Stuzon and Levi ar- brethren ; Fins of 


cruelty are in their Babitations. 


A 


1 — F 4 f 74 


0 my foul ! come net thou 5 their ee 5 uns 
their aſſembly, mine. honour, be not thou united: 


For in their anger they flew a man; and in e 


elf. will they digged down a awall. 58h 
Curſed be their anger, 2 br it wwas frerce ; ; and (heir 


evrath, for it was cruel, I will divide them in 


Jacon, e ! in ISRAEL. 


Know very well, that the church hath been 
often cenſured for keeping holy this day 

of humiliation, in memory of that excellent King 

and bleſſed Martyr Charles I. who rather choſe 

. to 


bk». 


a bas S . 


5 Charles the Martyr, the power aud prerogative 


{i 99) 


to die on a ſcaffold, chan betray the Alison and 
liberties' of his people; wherewith Gop and the 


laws had entruſted him. But, at the ſame time, 


it is manifeſt, that thoſe who make ſuch cenſures, 


are either people without any religion at all, br 


who derive their principles, and perhaps their 
birth, from the abertors of thoſe who contrived 


the murder of that Prince, and have not yet 


ſhewn the world that their opinions are changed. 
It is alledged, chat the obſervation of this day bath 
ſerved to continue and encreaſe the aninioſity and 
enmity among our countrymen; and to diſunite 
Proteſtants; that a law was made, upon the 
reſtoration of the Martyr's ſon, for a general 


pardon and oblivion, forbidding all reproaches | 


upon that occaſion ; and, ſince none ave now 
alive who were 3 or inſtruments in that tra- 
gedy, it is thought hard and uncharitable to 
keep up the memory of it for all generations. 
Now, becauſe I conceive moſt of you to be igno- 
rant in many particulars concerning that horrid 
murder, and Gan: II We n. its 
I will, 
Firſt, relate to yon av 3 of the rn as 
may be ſufficient for your information: 
Secondly, I will tell you the conſequences 
which this bloody deed had upon theſe kingdoms: 
And, laſtly, I will ſhew you to what good uſes 
this ſolemn day of humiliation may be applied. 5 
As to the finſt, In the reign of this prince, 
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df the king were much greater chan they are ia 


our times, and ſo had been for at leaſt 300 years 


before: And the beſt princes we ever had, car- 
ried their power much farther, than the bleſſed 
Martyr offered to do, in the moſt blameable part 
of his reign. But, the lands of the crown hav- 
ing been prodigally beſtowed to favourites, in 


the preceding reigns, the ſuoceeding kings could 


not ſupport themſelves without taxes raiſed by 


parliament; which put them under a neceſſity of 


frequently calling thoſe aſſemblies: And, the 
crown: lands being gotten into the hands of the 
nobility and gentry, beſide the poſſeſſions of 
which the church had been robbed by Henry 
VIII.; power, which always follows property, 


grew to lean to the fide of the people, by 


whom even the r rights wy thay: crown were 
often diſputed. 


But further: Ude the cruel tron raised 


againſt the Proteſtants, under Queen Mary, a- 
mong great numbers who fled the kingdom to 


ſeek for ſhelter, ſeveral went and reſided at Ge- 


neva, which is a commonwealth governed with- 


out a king, and where the religion, contrived. by 


Calvin, is without the order of biſnops. When 


the Proteſtant faith was reſtored by Queen Eliza- 
beth, thoſe who fled to Geneva returned among 
the reſt home to England, —and were grown ſo 
fond of the government and religion of the place 


they had left, that they uſed all poſſible endea- 


vours to introduce both into their own country; 
1 | eo 
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at the ſame time continually preaching and ral 
ing againſt ceremonies and diſtinct habits of the 
clergy, taxing whatever they diſliked as à rem- 
nant of Popery, and continued extremely trou- 


bleſome to the church and ſtate, under that 


great Queen, as well as her ſucceſſor K. James J. 
Theſe people called themſelves Puxi TANs, as 
pretending to a Fr faith than thoſe of the 
church eſtabliſſied. And theſe were the foun- 
ders of our diſſenters. They did not think it 


ſufficient to leave all the errors of Popery, but 


threw off many laudable and edifying inſtitutions 
of the Primitive Church, and, at laſt, even the 


government of biſnhops; which, having been . 5 
ordained by the Apoſtles themſelves, had con- 


tinued without interruption, in all Chriſtian 
churches,» for above 1500 years; and all this 
they did, not becauſe thoſe things were evil, 
but becauſe they were kept by the Papiſts.' From 
thence they proceeded, by degrees, to quarrel 
with the kingly government z- becauſe, as I have 
already faid, the city of Geneva, to which their 
fathers had flown for refuge, was x common- 
wealth, or government of the people. - 
'Cheſe Puritans, about the middle of the Mar- 
tyr's reign, were grown to be a conſiderable fac- 
tion in the kingdom, and in the Lower Houſe of 
parliament. They filled the public with the moſt 
falſe and bitter libels againſt the biſhops and cler- 
gy, accuſing chiefly the very beſt among them of 
Popery; and, at the ſame time, the Houſe of 
Vol. XI. 1 Commons 


1 


Commons grew ſo inſolent and pnealy: t to the 
King, that they refuſed to furniſh him with ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies for the ſupport of his family, un- 
leſs upon ſuch conditions as he could not ſubmit 
to, without forfeiting his conſcience and honour, 
and even his coronation-oath. And, in ſuch an 
extremity, he was forced upon a practice, no way 
juſtifiable, of raiſing money; for which, how- 
ever, he had the opinion of the judges on his 
ſide: For, wicked judges there were in thoſe 
times, as well as in our's. There were likewiſe 
many complaints, and ſometimes juſtly, made 
againſt the proceedings of a certain court called 
the Star- chamber, a judicature of great antiquity, 
but had ſuffered ſome corruptions, for which, 
however, the King was no way anſwerable. 1 
cannot recollect any more ſubjects of complaint, 
with the leaſt ground of reaſon; nor is it need- 
ful to recollect them; becauſe this gracious King 
did, upon the firſt application, redreſs all griev- 
ances by an act of parliament, and put it out of 
his power to do any hardſhips for the future. 
But that wicked faction in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, not content with all thoſe marks of his 
juſtice and condeſcenſion, urged ſtill for more; 
and, joining with a factious party from Scotland, 
who had the ſame fancies in religion, forced him 
to paſs an act for cutting off the head of his beſt 
and chief miniſter; and at the ſame time, com- 
pelled him, by tumults and theatenings of a pact 
e poiſoned with the las doctrines, to paſs 
another 
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another law, by which it ſhould not be in his | 
power to diſſolve that parliament without their 
own conſent. Thus, by the greateſt weaktteſs 


and infatuation that ever poſſeſſed any man's ſpi- 


2 this Prince did in effect ſign his own deftruc- _ 
For the Houſe of Commons, having the | 


= in their own hands, drode on furiouſly ; 


ſent him every day ſome unreaſonable demand, 
and when he refuſed to grant it, made uſe of 
their own power; and declared, that an ordinance 
of both Houſes, without the King's conſent, 
ſhould be obeyed as a law, contrary to all reaſon 
and equity, as well as to the ann eee 
tution of che kingdom. 

About this time the rebellion in Ireland brake | 
out, wherein his parliament refuſed to affiſt him; 


nor would accept his offer to come hither in per- 


ſon, to ſubdue thoſe rebels. Theſe, and a thou- 


ſand other barbarities, forced the King to ſum- 


mon his loyal ſubjects to his ſtandard, in his own 
defence. Mean-white the Engliſh parliament, in- 
ſtead of helping the poor Proteſtants here, ſeized 
on the very army that his Majeſty was ſending 
over for our relief, and turned them againſt their 


own Sovereign. The rebellion in England con- 
tinued four or five years: At laſt the King was 


forced to fly in diſguiſe” to the Scots, who ſold 
him to the rebels. And theſe Puritans had the 


impudent cruelty to try his faered perſon. ina 


mock court of juſtice, and to cut off his head; 


which he might have ſaved, if he would Have 


AN yielded 
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yielded to betray the conſtirmion in church nad. 


ſtate, 4 rea tl] $189 FLW 6: | 
In this — eee Singen and Levi were 
brethren, the wicked inſinuations of thoſe fana- 
tical preachers ſtirring up the cruelty of the ſol- 
diers, who, by force of arms, excluded from 
the Houſe every member of parliament whom 
they apprehended to bear the leaſt inclination to- 
wards an agreement with the King, fuffering on- 


ly thoſe to enter who thirſted chiefly for his | 


blood; and this the very account given by their. 
own writers. From whence it is clear, that this 
Prince was, in all reſpects, a real martyr for the 
true religion, and the liberty of his people. That 
odious parliament had firſt turned the biſhops 
out of the Houſe of Lords; in a few years after, 
they murdered their King; then 3 | 
aboliſhed the whole Houſe of Lords; and ſo, at 
lat, obtained their wiſhes, of having a govern- | 
ment of the people, and a new religion, both 
after the manner of Geneva, without a King, a 
biſhop, or a nobleman; and this they blaſphe- 7 
mouſly called the anten oF: Chriſt and bis 


ſaints. 1 Bas 1 x 
This is 3 for your „L on the 


' firſt head: I ſhall therefore proceed to the ſe- 
cond, wherein I will ſhew you the miſerable con- 
ſequences which that abominable rebellion and 
murder produced. in theſe nations. 


Firſt, The Iriſh rebellion was tle owing. . 


to that wicked "Engliſh parliament. For the 


leaders 
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teaders in the Iriſh Popiſti maſſaere would never 
have dared to ſtir a finger, if they had not been 
encouraged by that rebellious ſpirit in the Eng- 
liſh Houſe of Commons, which they very well 


knew muſt difable the King from ſending any 


ſupplies to his Proteſtant ſubjects here; and, 
therefore, we may truly ſay, that the Engliſh 
parliament held che King's hands, while che n 


Papiſts were cutting our grandfathers throats. 


Secondly, That murderous Parttan-parliamont, 
when they had all im their ou pO wer, could not 


agree upon any one method of ſcrtbrig a form, 505 


ther of religion; or civil government, but changed 
every day from ſchiſm. to. ſchiſm, from hereſy to 


hereſy, and from one faction to another. From 


whence aroſe that wild confuſion ſtill continuing 
in our ſeveral ways of ſerving God, and thoſe 
abſurd notions of civil power, which have fo of- 


ten torn us with factions, mote than any other 1 


nation in Europe. 
Thirdly, To this rebellion and murder Rate 


been owing the riſe and progreſs of Atheiſm 


among us. For men obſerving what numberleſs 
villanies of all kinds were committed during 
twenty years, under pretence of zeal and the re- 
formation of God's church, were cafily tempted. 
to doubt, that all religion was a mere impoſture: 
And the ſame ſpirit of infidelity, ſo far ſpread. 
among us at this preſent, is nothing but the fruit 


20 the ſeeds ſown by thoſe rebellious hypocritical 
_Taints, | 


. | Fourthly,, * 
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Fourthly, The old virtue and loyalty, and ges 
nerous ſpirit of the Engliſh nation, were wholly 
corrupted by the power, the doctrine, and the 
example of thoſe wicked people. Many of the 


ancient nobility were killed, and their families 


extinct, in defence of their prince and country, 
or murdered by the mercileſs courts of RR 


Some of the worſt among them favoured, or 
_ complied with the reigning iniquities z and not a 
few of the new created, when the Martyr's ſon 


was reſtored, were ſuch who had drank oo my : 
0 the bad principles, then prevailing. 
Fifthly, The children of the 8 Prince 
were forced to fly, for the ſafety of their lives, to 
foreign countries; where one of them at leaſt, 
I mean King James II. was ſeduced to Popery; 
which ended in the loſs of his kingdom, the miſe- 


ry and deſolation of chis country, and a long 


and expenſive war abroad. Our deliverance was 


owing to the valour and conduct of the late 
King; and, therefore, we ought to remember 
him with gratitude, but not mingled with blaſ- 


phemy or ape It was happy that his inte- 
reſts and our's were the ſame: And God ga 


him greater ſucceſs than our ſins deſerved. But 
as a houſe thrown down by a. ſtorm, is ſeldom 
rebuilt, without ſome change in the foundation 
ſo it hath happened, that, fince the late Revolu- 


tion, men have ſate much looſer i in the true fun- 
damentals both of religion and government,—and 


28085 have been more violent, treacherous, 
| and 
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and malicious than aer running naturally 


from one extreme into another, and, for private 


ends, taking up thoſe very opinions profeſſed by 


the leaders in that rebellion, which carried the 
bleſſed Martyr to the Twaffoldu c 263 179, iu 

Sixthly, Another conſequence of this horrid re- 
bellion and murder, was the deſtroying or defacing 


ſuch vaſt numbers of God's houſes; In their ſelſa 


will they digged down a wall. If a ſtranger ſhould 


now travel in England, and obſerve the churches 


in his way, he could not otherwiſe conclude, than 


that ſome vaſt army of Turks or Heathens had 
been ſent on purpoſe to ruin and blot out all 


marks of Chriſtianity. They ſpared neither the 


ſtatues of ſaints, or antient prelates, or kings, 
or benefactors; broke down the tombs and mo- 


numents of men famous in their generations, 
ſeized the veſſels of ſilver ſet apart for the hos 
lieſt uſe, tore down the moſt innocent ornaments 


both within and without, made the houſes of 


prayer dens of | thieves, or ſtables for cattle. 
Theſe were the mildeſt effects of Puritan-zeal, 
and devotion for Chriſt; and this was what them- 
ſelves affected to call a thorough reformation; 


In this kingdom thoſe ravages were not ſo ealily 


ſcen; for the people here being too poor to raiſe 
ſuch noble temples, the mean ones we had were 
not defaced, but totally deſtroyed. | : 


Upon the whole, it is certain, that although 


God might have found out many other ways to 


have puniſhed a finful people, without permit- 
| ting 


( 104 ) 
eng this rebellion and murder, yet as the courſe 


of che world hath run ever fince, we need ſeek 


for no other cauſes, of all the public evils. we 
have hitherto ſuffered, or may ſuffer for the fu · 
ture, by the miſcondu&t of - mos or n 


re 


1 go on now e des e 


to what good uſes this ſolemn. day of humilia - 
tion may be applied. 


Firft, bee de 10 eee 


| themſalven, to be careful in the choice of thoſe 
who are their adviſers in matters of law. All 
the judges of England, except one or two, ad- 


viſed the King, that he might legally raife mo- 
ney upon the ſubjects for building of ſhips, with- 
out conſent of parliament z which, as it was. 


the greateſt overſight of his reign, ſo it proved 


the principal foundation of all his misfortunes. 


Princes may likewiſe learn from hence, not to- 
ſacrifice a faithful fervant to the rage of a fac- 


tion, nor to truſt any body of men with a great · 


er ſhare of power than the laws of the land have 


appointed them, much leſs to depoſit it in theie 


: hands until they ſhall pleaſe to reſtore it. 


Secondly, By bringing to mind the tragedy — 


this day, and the conſequences that have ariſen 


from it, we ſhall be convinced how neceſſary it is 


for thoſe in power, to curb, in ſeaſon, all ſueh 


unruly ſpirits as deſire to introduce new doctrines 


and diſcipline in the church, or new forms of 
Zovernment in the ſtate. Thoſe wicked Puritans: 


began 
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began in Queen Elizabeth's time, vtichuanecl only 
with ſurplices and other habits, with the ring in 
matrimony, the croſs in baptiſm,” and the like; 
thence they went on to further matters of higher 
importance, and, at laſt, they muſt! needs have | 
the whole government of the church diffolveds 
This great work they compaſſed firſt; by depriv= | 
ing the biſhops of their ſeats in parliament; then 


they aboliſhed the whole order; and, at laſt, 


which was their original deſign, they ſeized on 
all the church - lands, and divided the ſpoil among 


themſelves; and, like Jeroboam, made prieſts 


of the very dregs of the people: This was their 
way of reforming the church. As to the civil 
government, you have already heard how they” 
modelled it upon the murder of their King, and 
diſcarding the nobility. Vet, clearly to ſheFw 
what a Babel they had built, after twelve years 
trial, and twenty ſeveral ſorts of government, the 
nation, grown weary of their tyranny, was forced 


to call in the ſon of him whom thoſe reformers 


had ſacrificed. And thus were Simeon ag Levi : 


divided in Jacob, and ſcattered in Iſrael, rn IN 


Thirdly, Although the ſucceſſors of thoſe Pu, 


ritans, I mean our preſent diſſenters, do not 


think fit to obſerve this day of humiliation; 3 Jet, 


Gnce it would be very proper in them, upon 


ſome occaſions, to renounce in a public manner. 
thoſe principles upon which their predeceſſors | 
acted z and it will be, more prudent in them to 


do 1 > becauſe thoſe very ruckt. of Whom 
our's 
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our's are iter found by experience, that 
after they had overturned the church and ſtate, 
murdered their King, and were projecting what 
they called a kingdom of the faints, they were 
_ cheated of the power and poſſeſſions they only 
panted after, by an upſtart ſect of brag. wo that 

| grew out of their own bowels, who ſubjected 

b them to one tyrant, while they were endeavour- 

ing to ſet up a thouſand. 

Fourthly, Thoſe who profeſs to be followers 

= of our church eſtabliſhed, and yet preſume in 

ng diſcourſe to juſtify or excuſe! thhr rebellion, and 
murder of the King, ought to conſider, how |} 
utterly contrary all ſuch opinions are to the doc- 

4 trine of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, as well as to the 
articles of our church, and to the preaching and 
practice of its true profeſſors, for above an 

1 hundred years. Of late times, indeed, and I 

dl | ſpeak it with grief of heart, we have heard even 

y ſermons of a ſtrange nature; although reaſon 

would make one think it a very unaccountable 

way of procuring favour under a monarchy, 
by palliating and leflening the guilt of thoſe who 
murdered the beſt of Kings in cold blood, and, 

4 for a time, deſtroyed the very monarchy itſelf. 

Pray God we may never more hear ſuch doc- 
trine from the pulpit, nor have it ſcattered a- 
bout in print, to poiſon the people! | 
Fifthly, Some general knowledge of this hor- 
rid rebellion and murder, with the conſequences 
112 had upon theſe nations, f be a warning 
to 
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: o our people not to believe a lie, and to miſtruſt | 


thoſe deluding ſpirits, Who, under. pretence ß 


a purer and more reformed religion, would lead 


them from their duty to God and the laws. Po- 
liticians may ſay what they pleaſe ; but it ia no 
hard thing at all for the meaneſt perſon, who 
hath common underſtanding, to know whether 
he be well or ill governed. If he be freely allow · 
ed to follow his trade and calling; if he be 
ſecure in his property, and hath the benefit of 
the law to defend himſelf againſt injuſtice and 
oppreſſion ; if his religion be different from that 
of his country, and the government. think fit. ta 
tolerate it, (which he may be very, ſecure of, let 
it be what it will) ; he ought to be fully ſatisfied, 


and give no offence, by writing or diſcourſe, to 
the worſhip eſtabliſhed, as the diſſenting preach- 


ers are too apt to do. But if he hath any new 
viſions of his own, it is his duty to be quiet, and 
poſſeſs them in ſilence, without diſturbing the 

community by a furious zeal for making proſe· 
lytes. This was the folly and madneſs of thoſe 
antient Puritan fanatics : They muſt needs overs 


turn heaven and earth, violate all the laws of 


God and man, make their country a field of 


blood, to propagate whatever wild or wicked 
opinions came into their heads, declaring all 


| their abſurditics and blaſphemies to proceed from 
the Holy Ghoſt, | 


To conclude this head : In 3 to that * 


jection of kecping up animoſity and hatred be- 
| | tween. 88 
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tween Proteſtants,” by the obſervation of this 
day; if there be any ſect or ſort of people among 


us, who profeſs the ſame principles in religion 


and government which thoſe Puritan rebels put 
in practice; I think it is the intereſt of all thoſe 


who love the church and king, to keep up as 


; ſtrong a party againſt them as poſſible, until they 


ſhall, in a body, renounce all thoſe wicked opi- 


nions upon which their predeceſſors ated, to 


the diſgrace of Chriſtianity, and che n 
infamy of the Engliſh nation. 

When we accuſe the Papiſts of the horrid 58 
trine, that no faith ought to be kept with He- 
reticks, they deny it to a man; and yet we juſt- 


| ly think it dangerous to truſt them, becauſe we 


know. their actions have been ſometimes ſuitable 


to that opinion: But the followers of thoſe who 
beheaded the Martyr, have not yet renounced 


their principles; and, till they do, they may be 
juſtly ſuſpected: Neither will the bare name of 
Proteſtants ſet them right. For, ſurely, Chriſt 
requires more from us than a profeſſion of hating 


Popery, which a Turk or an Atheiſt One ** as 


well as a Proteſtant. | 
If an enflaved e mould recover their 1 li- 


berty, from a tyrannical' power of any ſort, who 


could blame them for commemorating their de- 
liverance by a day of joy and thankſgiving ? And 


doth not the deſtruction of a church, - a king, 


and three kingdoms, by the artifices, hypocriſy, 


and ' cruelty of a wicked race of ſoldiers and 
N | x preachers, 
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preachers, and other ſons of Belial, equally re- 


quire a ſolemn time of humiliation ? eſpecially 
ſince the conſequences of that bloody ſcene ſtill - 
continue, as I have Ar rg in their 275 
fects upon us. vs 

Thus I have done with the three heads I pro- 
poſed to diſcourſe on. But, before I conclude, 


I muſt give a caution to thoſe who hear me, that 


they may not think that I am pleading for abſo- 


lute unlimited power in any one man. It is true, 


all power is from God, and, as the Apoſtle ſays, 


The powers that be, are ordained of God, But this 
is in the ſame ſenſe, that all we have is from 


God, our food and raiment, and whatever poſſeſ- 
ſion we hold by lawful means. Nothing can be 


meant in thoſe, or any other words of Scripture, 
to juſtify 'tyrannical power, or the ſavage cruel 


ties of thoſe Heathen emperors, who lived in the 
time of the Apoſtles : And fo St Paul concludes, 


T he poxwers that be, are ordained of God; For what? 


Why, for the puniſhment of evil doers, and the 


praiſe, the reward of them that do well. There 
is no more inward value in the greateſt Emperor; 
than in the meaneſt of his ſubjects: His body is 


_ compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance, the ſame parts, 


and with the ſame or greater infirmities: His 
education is generally worſe, by flattery, and 
idleneſs, and luxury, and thoſe evil diſpoſitions 


that early power is apt to give. It is therefore 


againſt common ſenſe, that his private perſonal 
intereſt, or pleaſure, ſhould be put in the balance 
Vol. XI. K with 


(6 ) 
with the ſafety of millions, every one of which 
is his equal by nature, equal in the fight of God, 
equally capable of ſalvation; and it is for their 
fakes, not his own, that he is/entruſted with the 


government over them. He hath as high truſt 


as can ſafely be repoſed in one man; and if he 
diſcharge it as he ought, he deſerves all the ho- 
nour and duty that a mortal may be allowed to 
receive. His perſonal failings we have nothing 


to do with, and errors in government are to be 


imputed to his miniſters in the ſtate. To what 


| height thoſe errors may be ſuffered to proceed, 
is not the buſineſs of this day, or this place, or 
of my function, to determine. When oppreſ- 


ſions grow too great and univerſal to be borne, 


nature or neceflity may find a remedy : But if a 
private perſon reaſonably expects pardon, upon 


his amendment, for all faults that are not capi- 
tal, it would be a hard condition indeed, not to 
give the fame allowance to a Prince; who muſt 


Tee with other mens eyes, and hear with other 


mens ears, which are” often wilfully blind and 
deaf. Such was the condition of the Martyr, 
and is ſo, in ſome degree, of all other princes; 
Yet, this we may juſtly ſay in the defence of the 
common people, in all civilized nations, that it 
muſt be a very bad government indeed, where 
the body of the ſubjects will not rather chooſe 
to live in peace and obedience, than take up arms 
on pretence of faults in the adminiſtration, un- 
leſs where the vulgar are deluded by falſe preach- 
LV. Wk ers, 
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ers, to grow fend of new viſions and faneies in 
religion, which, managed by dextrous men, for 


finiſter ends of malice, envy or ambition, have ofs _ 
ten made whole nations run mad. This was ex- 


actly the caſe in the whole progreſs of that great 


rebellion, and the murder of King Charles I. But 
the late Revolution under the Prince of Orange, 


was occaſioned. by a proceeding directly contrary, 


the oppreſſion and injuſtice there beginning from 
the throne. For that unhappy prince, King 


James II. did not only invade our laws and liber- 


ties, but would have forced a falſe religion upon 


his ſubjects, for which he was deſervedly rejeCt-. 
ed, ſince there could be no other remedy found, 


or at leaſt agreed on. But, under the bleſſed 


Martyr, the deluded people would have forced 
many falſe religions, not only on their fellow. 


ſubjects, but even upon their Sovereign himſelf, 


and at the ſame time invaded all his undoubted 
rights; and, becauſe he would not comply, 
raiſed a horrid rebellion, wherein, by che per- 
miſſion of God, they prevailed, and put their So- 
vereign to death, like a common —— in be 
face of the world. 

Therefore, thoſe who ſeem to think 1 can- 
not otherwiſe juſtify the late Revolution, and the 
change of the ſucceſſion, than by leſſening the 
guilt of the Puritans, do certainly: put the greats | 
eſt affront imaginable upon the preſent powers, 
by ſuppoſing any relation, or reſemblance, be- 
tween that Rebellion and the late Revolution 

K 2 5 | and, 
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EY conſequently, that the Weben eſtabliſhment 


is to be defended by the fame arguments which 


| thoſe uſurpers made uſe of, who, to obtain their 
tyranny, trampled under foot all the laws "_ 


of God and man. 


One great deſign of my diſcourſe, v was to give 


you warning againſt running into either extreme, 
of two bad opinions with relation to obedience. 


Ass Kings are called Gods upon earth, ſo ſome 


would allow them an. equal power with God, 
over all laws and ordinances ; and that the liberty 
and property, and life- and religion of the ſub- 


je&, depended. wholly upon the breath of the 


Prince; which, however, I hope, was never 


meant by. thoſe who pleaded for. paſſive obedience. 


And this opinion. hath not. been. confined to that 
party which was firſt charged with it, but hath 
ſometimes gone over to the other, to ſerve many 


an evil turn of intereſt or ambition, who have 
been as ready to enlarge prerogative, where they 
could find their own account, as the higheſt 


maintainers of it. 
On the other ſide, ſome look upon Kings as 


anſwerable for every miſtake or omiſſion in go- 


vernment, and bound to comply with the moſt 
unreaſonable demands of an unquiet faction, 
which was the caſe of thoſe who perſecuted the 
bleſſed Martyr of this day from his throne to 


the ſcaffold. 


Between theſe two extremes, it is eaſy, fron 


What bath been ſaid, to. chooſe a middle; to be 
5 | 
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good and loyal ſubjects; yet, according to your 
power, faithful aſſertors of your religion and li- 
berties: To avoid all broachers and preachers of 
new. fangled doctrines in the church; to be ſtrict. 
obſervers of the laws, which cannot juſtly be 


taken from you without your own conſent: In 
| ſhort, lo obey God and the King, and a not 


with 2 who's are e given to change. 


Which that you may all do, GG. 


o THE 


COURT and EMPIRE of JAPAN. 
Written in 1728. 


EGOGE was the thirty-fourth Emper eror of 
Japan, and began his reign in the year 341 
* che Chriſtian æra, ſucceeding to Nena, a 
princeſs who governed with great felicity. | 
There had been a revolution in that empire: 


about twenty-ſix years before, which made ſome» 


breaches in the hereditary line ; and Regoge, 


H{uccefior to Nena, although of the 75 family, 


was a diſtant relation. 

There were two violent parties in the empire, 
which began in the time of the revolution above 
mentioned; and, at the death of the Empreſs 
Nena, were in the higheſt degree of animoſity, 
each charging the other with a deſign of intro- 
ducing new Gods, and changing the civil 1 
tution. The names of theſe two parties were 


_ 


Ve 


ere 
ges 


f Huſiges and Yortes. 'The latter were thoſe whom 


Nena, the late Empreſs, moſt favoured towards 
che end of her reign, and by whoſe advice ſhe: 
governed. 


The Huſige Saen Perot at 8 loſs of 
power, made private applications to Regoge dur- 


ing the life of the Empreſs; which prevailed ſo 
far, that, upon her death, the new Emperor 


wholly diſgraced the Vortes, and employed only 
the Huſiges in all his affairs. The Japaneſe au- 
thor highly blames his Imperial Majefty's proceed- 
ing in this affair; becauſe it was allowed on all 


hands, that he had then a happy opportunity of 


reconciling parties for ever by a. moderating; 
ſcheme. But he, on the contrary, began his. 


reign, by openly diſgracing the principal and 


moſt popular Yortes, ſome of which had been 
chiefly inſtrumental” in raiſing him to the throne. 
By this miſtaken ſtep he occaſioned a rebellion 3 
which, although it were ſoon” quelled- by ſome 
very ſurprizing turns of fortune, yet the fear, 


whether real or pretended, of new attempts, en- 
gaged him in ſuch immenſe charges, that, inſtead 


of clearing any part of that prodigious debt left 
on his kingdom by the former war, which might. 


have been done by any tolerable management, in 


twelve years of the moſt profound peace, he left 
his empire loaden with a vaſt addition to the a. 
mne, | 

This Prince, 18 he Facacedad: e 
of Japan, was King of Tedſu, a dominion * 
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ſpent ſome months almoſt every year, and thither 


was ſuppoſed to have conveyed great ban, or | 
money ſaved out of his imperial revenues. 


There were two maritime towns of great im- 


portance bordering upon Tedſu: Of theſe he 


purchaſed a litigated title; and, to fupport it, 


was forced not only to retrench deeply on his Ja- 


paneſe revenues, but to engage in alliances very 
dangerous to the Japaneſe empire. 


Japan was at that time a limited monarchy, | 
which, fome authors are of opinion, was intro- | 
duced there by a detachment from the numerous 


army of Brennus, who ravaged a great part of 
Afia; and thoſe of them who fixed in Japan, 


left behind them that kind of military inſtitution, 
which the northern people, in enſuing ages, car- 


ried through moſt parts of Europe; the generals 


becoming kings, the great officers a ſenate of 


nobles, with a repreſentative from every century 
of private ſoldiers; and, in the affent of the ma- 


| jority in theſe two bodies, confirmed ”7 the ge- 


neral, the legiſtature conſiſted. 
I need not farther explain a matter ſo e 


fally known; but return to my ſubjec e. 


The Hufige faction, by a groſs piece of negli- 


gence in. the Yortes, had ſo far inſinuated them-- 
ſelves and their opinions into the favour of Re- 
Boge before he came to the empire, that this 


2 Prince 


ed on the e continent to the weſt ſide of Japan, 
Tedſu was the place of his birth, and more be- 
loved by him than his new empire; for there he 


ns dS tr i 


n 
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. 
Prince firmly believed them to be his only true 
friends, and the others his mortal enemies. By 
this opinion he el, all the bes, of his 
reign. 
The Emperor died e in Wow eine 
to. Tedſu; where, according to his uſnal HE 


he was going to paſs the ſummerr. 


This Prince, during his whole reign, ein 


ed an abſolute ſtranger to the language, the 


manners, the laws, and the religion of Japan; 


and, paſſing his whole time among old miſtreſſes, 


or a few privados, left the whole management 
of the empire in the hands of a miniſter, upon 
the condition of being made eaſy in his perſonal 
revenues, and the management of parties in the 
ſenate. His laſt miniſter, who governed in the 
moſt arbitrary manner for ſeveral years, he was 
thought to hate more than he did any other 
perſon in Japan, except his only ſon, the heir 


to the empire. The diſlike he bore to the for- 


mer was, becauſe: the miniſter, under pretence 


that he could not govern the ſenate without diſ- 
poſing of employments among them, would not 


ſuffer his maſter to oblige one ſingle perſon, but 


diſpoſed of all to his own relations and depen- 
dents. But, as to that continued and virulent 
| hatred he bore: to the Prince his fon, from the 
beginning of his reign to his death, the Hiſtorian 
hath not accounted for it, further than by vari- 


ous conjectures, which do not deſerve to be 


related... i (3 1 eee ee 
"This --- 
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The miniſter above mentioned was of a family 


not contemptible, had been early a ſenator, and 
from his youth a mortal enemy to the Yortes.' 


He had been formerly diſgraced in the ſenate, 
for ſome frauds in the management of a public 
truſt. He was perfectly ſkilled, by long practi- 
ces, in the ſenatorial forms; and dextrous in the 
purchaſing of votes, from thoſe who could find 


their accounts better in complying with his mea- 


ſures, than they could probably loſe by any tax 


that might be charged on the kingdom. He 


ſeemed to fail in point of policy, by not con- 
cealing his gettings, never fcrupling openly to 
lay out vaſt ſums of money in paintings, build- 
ings, and purchaſing eſtates; when it was known, 
that, upon his: firſt coming into buſineſs, upon 


the death of the Empreſs Nena, his fortune was 
but inconfiderable. He had the moſt boldneſs, 
and the leaſt magnanimity, that ever any mortal 


was endowed with. By enriching his relations, 


friends and dependents, in a moſt exorbitant 


manner, he was weak enough to imagine that he 


had provided a ſupport againſt an evil day. He 
had the beſt among all falſe appearances of cou- 


rage, which was a moſt unlimited aſſurance, 
whereby he would ſwagger the boldeſt men into 
a dread of his power; but had not the ſmalleſt 
portion of magnanimity, growing jealous, and diſ- 
gracing every man who was known to bear the 


leaſt civility to thoſe he diſliked. He had ſome 


ſmall ſeaattering 1 in books, but no manner of 
| politeneſs 
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and the perſonal hatred of the Emperor; would, 
if well laid open in the ſenate, be of weight 


E 


politeneſs; nor, in his whole life, was ever known 


to advance any one perſon, upon the ſcore of 
wit, learning, or abilities for buſineſs. The whole 


ſyſtem of his miniſtry was corruption; and he 


never gave bribe or penſion, without frankly 
telling the receivers what he expected from 
them, — and threatening them to put an end te 


his bounty, if they failed to comply in every ci 


cumſtance. 


„ e che Em A | 
there was a deſign concerted between ſome. emis 


nent perſons of both parties, whom the deſperate _ 


ſtate of the empire had united, to accuſe the 
miniſter at the firſt meeting 5 a new choſen 
ſenate, which was then to aſſemble according to 
the laws of that empire. And it was believed, 
that the vaſt expence he muſt be at in chuſing an 
aſſembly proper for his purpoſe, added to the 
low ſtate of the treaſury, the encreaſing number 
of penſioners, the great diſcontent of the people, 


enough to fink the miniſter, when it ſhould ap- 
pear to his very penſioners and ereatures, that he 
could not ſupply them much longer. 


While this ſcheme was in agitation, an Jace 6 


count came of the Emperor's death; and the 


Prince his ſon, with univerſal joy, mounted the 
throne of Japan. - 


The new Emperor had longs lived a prinns 


be . the reign of his father; who in his 


annual 85 


e abſence, never truſted him more than 
once with the reins of government, which he 
held ſo evenly, that he became too popular to be 
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confided in any more. He was thought not 
unfavourable to the Yortes, at leaſt not alto- 
gether to approve the virulence wherewith his 


father proceeded againſt them; and therefore, 
immediately upon his ſucceſſion, the principal 


perſons of that denomination came, in ſeveral 
bodies, to kiſs the hem of his garment, whom 


he received with great courteſy, and ſome of 


them with particular marks of diſtintion. ' 
The Prince, during the reign of his father, 


having not been truſted with any public charge, 


employed his leiſure in learning the language, 
the religion, the cuſtoms, and the diſpoſition of 


the Japaneſe; wherein he received great informa- 


tion, among others, from Nomptoc, maſter of 
of his finances, and preſident of the ſenate, who 
ſecretly hated Lelop-Aw the miniſter; and like- 
wiſe from Ramneh, a moſt eminent ſenator z 
who, deſpairing to do any good with the father, 
had, with great induſtry, ſkill, and decency, 
uſed his endeavour to inſtill Wen oye into 
the young Prince. 

Upon the news of the Kvines mdr 


| deark, a grand council was ſummoned of courſe, 


where little paſſed beſides directing the ceremony 
of proclaiming the ſucceſſor. But, in ſome days 
after, the new Emperor having conſulted with 
thoſe perſons in whom he could chiefly confide, 
1 and 


Ein! 


and maturely conſidered in his own. mind che 


preſent ſtate of his affairs, as well as the diſpoſi- 
tion of his people, convoked another aſſembly 


of his council; wherein, after ſome time ſpent 


in general buſineſs, ſuitable to the preſent emer- 
gency, he directed Lelop-Aw to give him, in as 
ſhort terms as he conveniently could, an account 
of the nation's debts, of his management in the 
ſenate, and his negotiations with foreign courts : 


Which that miniſter having delivered, according 


to his uſual manner, with much aſſurance and 
little ſatisfaction, the Emperor delired to be fully 
fatisfied in the following particulars. | 
Whether the vaſt, expence of chuſing ſuch 
members into the ſenate, as would be content to 
do the public buſineſs, were abſolutely neceſſary? 
Whether thoſe members thus choſen in, would 
croſs and impede the neceſſary courſe of affairs, 
unleſs they were ſupplied with great ſums of mo- 
ney, and continued penſions? 
Whether the ſame corruption and „ 


were to be expected from the Nobles? 


Whether the empire of Japan were in fo low a 
condition, that the Imperial Envoys, at foreign 
courts, muſt be forced to purchaſe alliances ;. or 
prevent a war, by immenſe bribes, given to the 


miniſters of all the neighbouring Princes : 2 


Why the debts of the empire were ſo prodigi- 


ouſly advanced, in a peace 11 twelve years at 3 
home 1 abroad ? 


e e Whether 
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Whether the Yortes were univerſally enemies 
to the religion and laws of the empire, and to 
the Imperial Family now reigning ? 

Whether thoſe perſons, whoſe revenues con- 
fiſt in lands, do not give ſurer pledges of fidelity 
to the public, and are more intereſted in the 
welfare of the empire, than others We for- 
tunes conſiſt only in money??? | 

And becauſe Lelop-Aw, for ſeveral years paſt, 
had engroſſed the whole adminiſtration, the Em- 


peror ſignified, that from him alone he expected 


an anſwer, 
This miniſter, who had ſagacity enobgh to 
cultivate an intereſt in the young Prince's family 


during the late Emperor's life, received early 
intelligence from one of their emiffaries, of what 


was intended at the council, —and had ſufficient 
time to frame as plauſible an anſwer as his cauſe 
and conduct would allow. However, having de- 
ſired a few minutes to put his thoughts in order, 
he delivered them in the following manner : 4 


Wi n, 


Uron this ſhort unexpected warning, to an- 
ſwer your Imperial Majeſty's queries, I ſhould be 
wholly at a loſs, in your Majeſty's auguſt pre- 
ſence, and that of this moſt noble aſſembly, if 
I were armed with a weaker defence than my 
own loyalty and integrity, and the proſperous 
ſucceſs of my endeavours. 

It 1s well known, that the death of the Empreſs 


Nena happened 1 in a moſt miraculous juncture; 
and 


*. 
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and that if ſhe had lived. two months: longer, 
your illuſtrious family would have been deprived 


of your right, and we ſhould have ſeen an uſurp- 


er upon your throne, who would have wholly 
changed the conſtitution of this empire, both 


civil and ſacred 3 and although that Empreſs 


died in a moſt opportune ſeaſon, yet che peace 
able entrance of your Majeſty's father was effect. 


cd by a continual ſeries of miracles. The truth 


of this appears by that unnatural rebellion which 
the Vortes raiſed, without the leaſt provocation, 
in the firſt year of the late Emperor's reign ;. 
which may be ſufficient to convince your Maje- 
ſty, that every ſoul of that denomination was, 
is, and will be for ever, a favourer of the Pre- 
tender, a mortal enemy to your illuſtrious family, 
and an introducer of new Gods into the empire. 
Upon this foundation was built the whole con- 
duct of our affairs; and, ſince a great majority 
of che kingdom was at that time reckoned to fa- 
vour the Yortes' faction, who, in the regular 


courſe of elections, muſt certainly be choſen 
members of the ſenate then to be convoked ; it 


was neceſſary, by the force of money, to in- 


fluence elections in ſuch a manner, that your 


Majeſty's father might have a ſufficient number 
to weigh down the ſcale on his fide, and thereby 


carry on thoſe meaſures which would only ſecure 


him and his family in the poſſeſſion of the em- 
pire, To ſupport this original plan, I came into 


the ſervice : But the members of the ſenate, 


2: © ac) known 
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knowing themſelves every day more necefliry, | 
upon the 'chuſing of a new ſenate, I found the 


charges to increaſe; and that after they were 


choſen, they inſiſted upon an increaſe of their 


| penſions; becauſe they well knew, that the work 


could not be carried on without them: And I 
was more general in my donatives, becauſe 1 
thought it was more for the honour' of the 
crown, that every vote ſhould paſs without a di- 
viſion; and that when a debate was propoſed, 
it er. immediately be Fa 0 e ow . 
gestion. 

SIR, The date of he preſent Kale is exp 
and your Imperial Majeſty is now to convoke a 


new one; Which, I confeſs, will be ſomewhat 


more expenſive than the laſt, becauſe the Vor- 
tes, from your favourable reception, have be- 
gun to re- aſſume a ſpirit whereof the country had 
ſome intelligence; and we know the majority of 
the people, without proper management, would 


be till in that fatal intereſt, However, I dare 


undertake, with the charge only of Sur 
dred thouſand ſprangs , to return as great a 
majority of ſenators of the true ſtamp, as your 


Majeſty can deſire. As to the ſums of money 


paid in foreign courts, I hope, in ſome years, to 
eaſe the nation of them, when we and our neigh- 
bours come to a good underſtanding. However, 
I will be bold to ſay, they are cheaper than a 


war, where your Majeſty is to be a principal. 


i The 
* About a million Sterling. 


I. 


N 
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The penſions, indeed, to ſenators and other 
perſons, muſt needs increaſe, from the reſtive- 
neſs of ſome, and ſcrupulous nature of others; 
and the new members, who are unpractiſed, 
mult have better encouragement. | However, 1 
dare undertake to bring the eventual charge 
within eight hundred thouſand. ſprangs. But, 
to make this eaſy, there ſhould be new funds: 


raiſed, of which I have ſeveral ſchemes ready, 


without taxing bread. or fleſh, Sans thall be re- 
ferred to more preſſing occaſions. 

Your: Majeſty knows it is the laudable Autun 
of all Eaſtern Princes, to leave the whole manage 


ment of affairs, both civil and military, to their 


Viſirs. The appointments. for your family, and 


private purſe, ſhall exceed thoſe of your prede-- 


ceflors : You ſhall: be at no. trouble, further 
than to appear ſometimes in council, and leave 
the reſt to me: You: ſhall hear no clamour or- 
complaints: Your ſenate ſhall, upon occaſions, 
declare you the beſt of princes, the father of 
your country, the arbiter of Aſia, the defender 


of the oppreſſed, and the delight of mankind. 


SIR, Hear not thoſe who would moſt falſely,, 
impiouſly, and maliciouſly inſinuate, that your 
government can be carried on without that whole-- 
ſome, neceſſary expedient, of ſharing the public: 
revenue with your faithful deſerving ſenators. 
This, I know, my enemies are pleaſed to call! 
bribery and corruption. Be it ſo: But I inſiſt, 
date without this bribery and corruption, the- 

„ wheels: 
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wheels of government will not turn, or at leaſt 


will be apt to take fire, like other wheels, unleſs 
they be greaſed at proper times. If an angel 


from heaven ſhould deſcend, to govern this em- 
pire upon any other ſcheme than what our ene- 
mies call corruption, he muſt return from 
whence he came, and leave the work undone. 

SIR, It is well known we are a trading nation, 


and conſequently cannot thrive in a bargain 
where nothing is to be gained. The poor elec- 


tors, who run from their ſhops or the plough, 
for the ſervice of their country; are they not to 


be conſidered for their labour and their loyalty? 


The candidates, who, with the hazard of their 
perſons, the loſs of their characters, and the 
ruin of their fortunes, are preferred to the ſe- 
nate, in a country where they are ſtrangers, be- 


fore the very lords of the ſoil; are they not to 


be rewarded for their zeal to your Majeſty's ſer- 


vice, and qualified to live in your en as 
becomes the luſtre of their ſtations ? 


Six, If I have given great numbers of the 
moſt profitable employments among my own re- 
lations, and neareſt allies, it was not out of any 
partiality, but becauſe I know them beſt, and 
can beſt depend upon them. I have been at the 


pains. to mould and cultivate their opinions. 


Abler heads might probably have been. found, 
but they would not be equally under my direc- 
tion. A huntſman, who. hath the abſolute com- 


mand of his dogs, will hunt more effectually 


than 


( 227 - ) 
than with a better pack, to whoſe manner apd 


cry he is a ſtranger. 


SIR, Upon the whole, I will FA to all thoſe 


who beſt knew your royal father, whether that 


bleſſed monarch had ever one anxious thought 
for the public, or diſappointment or uncaſineſs, 


or want of money for all his occaſions, during 


the time of my adminiſtration ? And, how hap- 
py the people confeſſed themſelves to be under 
ſuch a king, I leave to their own numerous ad- 
dreſſes; which all politicians will allow to be the 
moſt infallible proof, how any nation ſtands af- 
fected to their Sovereign. 5 


Lelop- Aw having ended his pech, ad ſtruck 
his forehead thrice againſt the table, as the cuſ- 
tom is in Japan, fat down with great complacen- 
cy of mind, and much applauſe of his adherents, 


ry « * 4 


as might be obſerved by their countenances and 


their whiſpers. But the Emperor's: behaviour 


was remarkable; for, during the whole ha- 


rangue, he appeared equally attentive and uneaſy. 
After a ſhort pauſe, his Majeſty commanded that 
ſome other counſellor ſhould deliver his thoughts, 
either to confirm or object N wr 20 been 
ſpoken by Ler- 
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8 1 R, 
LTHOUGH, in one of your Papers, you 


declare an intention of turning them, 
during the dead ſeaſon of the year, into accounts 


of domeftic and foreign intelligence; yet I think 


we, your correſpondents, ſhould not underſtand 


your meaning fo literally, as if you intended to. 
_ reject inſerting any other paper, which might 
probably be uſeful for the public. Neither, in- 


deed, am IT fully convinced, that this new courſe 


you reſolve to take, will render you more ſecure 


than your former laudable practice, of inſerting 


ſuch ſpeculations as were ſent you by ſeveral well- 


wiſhers to the good of the kingdom; however 


granting ſuch notices might be to ſome, who 


wanted neither power nor inclination to reſent: 
them 


VCC 
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them at your coſt.” For, ſince thawed is + direct 


law. againſt ſpreading falſe news, if you ſhould 
venture to tell us in one of the Craftſmen, that 


the Dey of Algiers had got the toothach, or the 


King of Bantam had taken a purge, and the facts 
ſhould be contradicted in ſucceeding pacquets; 1 
do not ſee what plea you could offer to avoid 
the utmoſt penalty of the law, becauſe you are 


not ſuppoſed to be very gracious among hoſe 


who are moſt able to hurt you. 
Beſides, as I take your intentions to be Fans» 
ly meant for the public ſervice, ſo your original 
method of entertaining and inſtructing us will be 
more general, and more uſeful in this ſeaſon of 
the year, when people are retired to amuſements 
more cool, more innocent, and much more rea- 
ſonable than thoſe they have left; when their 
paſſions are ſubſided or ſuſpended; when they 
have no occaſions of inflaming themſelves, or 
each other; where they will have opportunities 
of hearing common ſenſe, every day in the week, 
from their tenants or neighbouring farmers, and 
thereby be qualified, in hours of rain or leiſure, 
to read and conſider the advice or information I 
you ſhall ſend them. 5 
Another weighty reaſon wth you ſhould not 
alter your manner of writing, by dwindling to a 
news-monger, is, becauſe there is no ſuſpenſion 
of arms agreed on between you and your adver- 


ſaries, who fight with a ſort of weapons which 
have two wonderful qualities, that they are never 


„0 
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io be worn out, and are beſt wielded by the weak 


eſt hands, and which the poverty of our language 
forceth me to call by the trite  appellations of 
ſcurrility, ſlander, and Billingſgate. I am far from 


thinking that theſe gentlemen, or rather their 
employers, (for the operators themſelves are too 
obſcure to be gueſſed at), ſhould be anſwered 


after their own way, although it were poffible to 
drag them out of their obſcurity ; but 1 wiſh you 


would enquire what real uſe ſuch a conduct is to 
the cauſe they have been ſo largely paid to de- 


fend. The author of the three firſt Occaſional 
Letters, a perſon altogether unknown, hath been 
thought to glance (for what reaſons he | beſt 


knows) at ſome public proceedings, as if they 
were not agreeable to his private opinions. In 
_ anſwer to this, the'pamphleteers retained on the 


other ſide, are inſtructed by their ſuperiors, to 
ſingle out an adverſary whoſe abilities they moſt 


have reaſon to apprehend, and to load himſelf, 


his family and friends, with all the infamy that a 


_ perpetual converſation in Bridewell, Newgate, and 


the ſtews, could furniſh them; but, at the ſame 


time, ſo very unluckily, that the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing parts of their characters ſtrike directly in the 


face of their benefactor, whoſe idea preſenting it- 


ſelf along with his guineas perpetually to their 
imagination, occaſioned this deſperate blunder. 


But, allowing this heap of ſlander to be truth, 


and applied to the proper perſon ;. what is to be 


the conſequence? Are our public debts to be 
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the ſooner paid; the corruptions that author 
complains of, to be the ſooner cured ; an honour» 
able peace, or a glorious war, the'more likely to 
enſue ; trade to flouriſh 5; the Oftend company 
to be demoliſhed; Gibraltar and Port-Mahon 
left entire in our poſſeſſion; the balance of 
Europe to be preſerved; the malignity of parties 

to be for ever at an end; none but perſons of 


merit, virtue, genius, and learning, to be encou- 


raged ? I aſk whether any of theſe effects will 
follow upon the publication of this author's libel, 
even fuppoſing he could prove every revenge or. 
it to be true ? 

At the ſame time, 1. am well ade that the 
only reaſon of aſcribing thoſe papers to a parti- 
cular perſon, is built upon the information of a 
certain pragmatical ſpy of quality, well known to 
act in that capacity by thoſe into whoſe company - 
he infinuates himſelf; a ſort of perſons who, 


although without much love, eſteem, or dread 
of people in preſent power, yet have too much 


common prudence to ſpeak their thoughts with 
freedom before ſuch an intruder ; who, there- 
fore, impoſes groſsly upon his maſters, if he 
makes them pay for oF thing dat his Gn con- 


jectures. 


It is a grievous miſtake in a great anden 88 
neglect or deſpiſe, much more to irritate, men of 
genius and learning. I have heard one of the 
wiſeſt perſons in my time obſerve, that an admi- 
nitration was to be * and judged by the 
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talents of thoſe who appeared their bees in 


print. This I muſt never allow to be a general 
rule; yet I cannot but think it prodigiouſly un- 


fortunate, that, among the anſwerers, defenders, 
repliers, and panegyriſts, ſtarted up in defence 


of preſent perſons and proceedings, there [hath 


not yet ariſen one whoſe labours we can read 
with patience, however we may applaud their 


loyalty and good-will. And all this with, the 
advantages of conſtant ready pay, of natural and 


acquired venom, and a grant of the whole fund 


of ſlander, to range over and riot in as thay 


pleaſe. 


On the other ſide, a turbulent writer of Oc | 
caſional Letters, and other vexatious papers, in 
conjunction perhaps with one or two friends as 
bad as himſelf, is able to diſconcert, teaze, and 


ſour us whenever he thinks fit, merely by the 


ſtrength of genius and truth; and after ſo dex- 
trous a manner, that, when we are vexed to the 
ſoul, and well know the reaſons why we are ſo, 
we are aſhamed to own the firſt, and cannot tell 
how 'to expreſs the other. In a word, it ſeems 
to me, that all the writers are on one fide, and all 
the railers on the other. 2 | 

However, I do not pretend to aflert, that it is 
impoſſible for an ill miniſter to find men of wit, 
who may be drawn, by a very valuable conſidera- 
tion, to undertake his defence: But the misfor- 


tune is, that the heads of ſuch writers rebel a- 


gainſt their hearts ; 3 their genius forſakes them, 
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when they would offer to proſtitute it to the 
ſervice of injuſtice, corruption, party trage, and 
falſe repreſentati ions of things and perfons. 

And chis is the beſt argument I can offer in 


defence of great men, who have been of late ſo 
very unhappy in the choice of their paper cham 
pions; although I cannot much commend their 
good huſbandry, in-thoſe exorbitant payments 


of twenty and fixty guineas at a time for a ſcurvy 
pamphlet; ſince the ſort of work they require, 
is what will all come within the talents of any 
one who hath enjoyed the happineſs of a oy 
bad education, hath kept the vileſt company, is 


endowed with a ſervile ſpirit, is maſter of an 


empty purſe, and a heart full malice. 


But, to ſpeak the truth in ſoberneſs; it ould 
| ſeem a little hard, fince the old Whiggiſh prin- 

ciple hath been recalled, of ſtanding up for the 
liberty of the preſs, to a degree that no man, 
for ſeveral years paſt, durſt venture out a 
thought which did not ſquare to a point with the 


maxims and practices that then prevailed : I ſay, 
it is a little hard that the vileſt mercenaries 


ſhould be countenanced, preferred, rewarded, 
for diſcharging their brutalities againſt men of 


honour, only upon a bare conjecture. 


If it ſhould happen that theſe profligates hav 1 
attacked an innocent perſon, I afk what ſatis- 
faction can their hirers give in return? Not all 
the wealth - raked together by the moſt corrupt 
rapacious miniſters, in the longeſt courſe of un- 

Vol. XI. 1 limited 
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In the common way of thinking, it is a ſitua- 
tion ſufficient in all conſcience to fatisfy a reaſon- 


able ambition, for a private perſon, to command 
the laws, the forces, the revenues of a great 
kingdom, to reward and advance his followers 

and flatterers as he pleaſes, and to keep his 
enemies (real or imaginary) in the duſt. In ſuch 
an exaltation, why ſhould he be at the trouble 
to make uſe of fools to ſound his praiſes, (be- 
_ cauſe I always thought the lion was hard ſet, 
when he choſe the aſs for his trumpeter) or 
knaves to rovehge his quarrels, at che eee, of 
innocent men's reputation: es 

With all thoſe advantages, I carinot ſow hy 
_ perſons in the height of power, ſhould be under 
the leaſt concern on account of their reputation, 


for which they have no manner of uſe ; or to 


Tuin that of others, which may perhaps be the 
only poſſeſſion their enemies have left them. 
Zuppoſing times of corruption, which I am very 
far from doing, if a writer diſplays them in 
chcir proper colours, does he do any thing worſe 
than ſending cuſtomers to the ſhop ? Here only, 
at the ſign of the Brazen Head, are to be fold 
places and penſions: Beware of counterfeits and 
take care of miſtaking the door. 

For my own part, I think it very unneceſſary 
to give the character of a great miniſter in the 


Sulneſs of his power, becauſe it is a thing that na- 
turally 
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( was 1 
turally does itſelf, and is obvious to the eyes of 
all mankind; for his perſonal qualities are all 


derived into the moſt minute parts of his admini- 


tration. If this be juſt, prudent, regular, im- 


partial, intent upon the public good, prepared 


for preſent. exigencies, and, provident of - the 
future; ſuch is the director himſelf in his } pri- 
vate capacity: If it be rapacious, inſolent, par- 
tial, palliating long and deep diſeaſes of the 
public with empirical remedies, falſe, diſguiſed, 


impudent, malicious, revengeful, you ſhall in- 


fallibly find the private life of the conductor to 
anſwer in every point; nay, what is more, eyery 
twinge of the gout or gravel will be felt in their 
conſequences by the community: As the thick- 


_ catcher, upon viewing a houſe broke open, 
could immediately diſtinguiſh, from the manner a 
of the workmanſhip, by what hand it was done. 


It is hard to form a maxim againſt which an 
exception is not ready to ſtart up: So, in the 
preſent caſe, where the miniſter grows enor- 


8 moully rich, the public i is proportionably poor: 
As in a private family, the ſteward always thrives 


the faſteſt, Fheo N Lord is running out. 
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[* is a common topic of ſatire, whiſky! you 
will hear not only from the mouths of mi- 
niſters of ſtate, but of every urhiffler in office, 
chat half a dozen obſcure fellows, over a bottle 
of wine, or a diſh of coffee, ſhalt preſume to cen- 


' ſare' the actions of parliaments and councils; to' 
form ſchemes of government, and new-mbdel the 
common- wealth; and this uſually! ridiculed as 


a pragmatical diſpofition to politics, in the very 


nature and genius of the people. It may poffibly. 
be true: And yet I am groſsly deceived if any 
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ſober man, of very moderate talents, when he 
reflects upon the many ridiculous hurtful maxims, 
cuſtoms, and general rules of life, which pre- 


vail in this kingdom, would not with great rea- 
ſon be tempted, according to the preſent turn 


of his humour, either to laugh, lament, or be 
angry; or, if he were ſanguine enough, per- 
haps to dream of a remedy. It is the miſtake of 
wiſe and good men, that they expect more rea- 

= ſon 


r 


ſon and: virtue from human nature, chan; tak- 
ing it in the bulk, it is in any ſort capable of. 
Whoever hath been preſent at councils or aſ- 
ſemblies of any ſort, if he be a man of common 
prudence, cannot but have obſerved ſuch reſults 
and opinions to have frequently paſſed a majori- 
ty, as he would be aſhamed to advance in pri- 
vate converſation. I ſay nothing of cruelty, 
oppreſſion, injuſtice, and the like, beeauſe theſe 
are fairly to be accounted for in all afſemblies, as 
beſt gratifying the paſſions: and intereſts of lead- 
ers; which is a point. of ſuch high conſideration, 
that all others muſt give place to it. But 1 
would be underſtood here to ſpeak only of opi- 
nions, ridiculous, fooliſh, and abſurd ; with con- 


clufions and actions ſuitable to them, at the fame 


time when the moſt reaſonable F are 
often unanimouſly rejected. 

And, as all aſſemblies of men are Hable to chis 
accuſation, ſo likewiſe there are natural abſurdi- 
ties from which the wiſeſt ſtates are not exempt, 


which proceed leſs from the nature of their cli- 


mate, than that of their government; the Gauls, 
the Britons, the Spaniards, and Italians, hav- 
ing retained very little of the characters given 


them in ancient hiſtory. 


By theſe and the like reflections, I have beeilt 
often led to conſider ſome public abſurdities in 
our own country; moſt of which are, in my opi- 


nion, directly againſt the rules of right reaſon, 


and arc attended with great inconveniencies to 
M 3 the 


69 


the ſtate. I ſhall mention ſuch of them as come 
into memory, without obſerving any method; 


to be abſurd in their nature, and an in 
their conſequence. n 100 ein ne 


It is abſurd that any vid; who profeſitth 2 


different form of worſhip from that which is na- 
tional, ſhould be truſted with a vote for electing 
members in the Houſe of Commons. Becauſe 
every man is full of zeal for his own religion, al- 


though he regards not morality; and, therefore, 


will endeavour to his utmoſt to bring in a repre- 
ſentative of his own principles, which, if they be 
popular, may endanger the religion eſtabliſned; 
which, as it hath formerly happened, may alter 
the whole frame of government. 


A ſtanding army in England, aer in 


time of peace or war, is a direct abſurdity. For, 


it is no part of our buſineſs to be a warlike na- 


tion, otherwiſe than by our fleets. In foreign 
Wars we have no concern, further than in con- 
zunction with allies, whom we may either aſſiſt 
by ſea, or by foreign troops paid with our mo- 
ney. But mercenary troops in England can 
be of no uſe, except to awe ſenates, and there- 
by promote arbitrary power in a nnn. or 
oligarchy. 

That the election of ſenators ſhould be of any 
charge to the candidates, is an abſurdity; but, 


that it ſhould be ſo to a miniſtry, is a manifeſt 


acknowledgment of the worſt deſigns. If a mi- 
„ my 
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parliament freely elected, according to the 
ginal inſtitution, can do any hurt to a tolerable! 


(10 0% 


niſtry intended the ſervice of their prince and 


country, or well underſtood wherein their o.] n 
ſecurity beſt confiſted, (as it is impoſſible that a 


7 2 2 


prince, or a tolerable miniſtry); they would uſe 
the ſtrongeſt methods to leave the people to: 
their own free choice: The members would then 
conſiſt of perſons who had beſt eſtates in the 
neighbourhood or county, or at leaſt never of 


ſtrangers. And ſurely this is at leaſt full as re- 


quiſite a circumſtance to a legiſlature, as to a 
juryman, who ought to be, if poflible; e vici- 
nio ; ſince ſuch perſons muſt be ſuppoſed the 
beſt judges of the wants and defires of their ſe- 
veral boroughs and counties. To chooſe a re- 
preſentative for Berwick, whoſe eſtate is at the 
Land's-End, would have been thought in former 
times a very great ſoleciſm; how much more as 
it is at preſent, where ſo many perſons are re- 
turned for boroughs, who do not re a foot 


of land in the kingdom? 


By the old conſtitution, whovadi palſeſied- n a 
frechold in land, by which he was a gainer of 


forty ſhillings a year, had the privilege to vote 
for a knight of the ſhire. The good effects of 
khis law are wholly eluded, partly by the courſe 

of time, and partly by corruption. Forty ſhil- 


lings! in thoſe ages were equal to twenty pounds 
in our's; and therefore it was then a want of 


fagacity to fix that privilege to a determinate 


n ſum, 
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ſum, * than to a certain quantity of lands, 
arable or paſture,' able to produce a certain quan- 


tity of corn or hay. And therefore it is highly 


abſurd, and againſt the intent of bir law, that 


this. defect is not regulated. 5 


An , 1915 5 
ef #2 6-45 & 3 Ps 1 


But the matter is ſtill — For any gentle- 5 
man can, upon occaſion, make as many frees, 


holders as his eſtate or ſettlement will allow, by 


making leaſes for life of land at a rack rent of 


forty ſhillings, where a tenant, who is not worth 


one farthing a-year, when his rent is paid, ſhall. 
be held a legal voter for a perſon to repreſent 


his county. Neither do I enter into half the 
frauds that are practiſed upon this occaſion. 


It is likewiſe abſurd, that boroughs. decayed 
are not abſolutely extinguiſhed, becauſe the re- 


turned members do in reality repreſent nobody. 
at all; and that ſeveral large towns are not repre- 
ſented, though full of induſtrious townſmen, 
who much advance the trade of the kingdom. 
Ihe claim of ſenators, to have themſelves and 
ſervants exempted from law. ſuits and arreſts, is 
manifeſtly abſurd.  'The proceedings at law are 
already ſo ſcandalous a grieyance, upon account 
of the delays, that they little need any addition. 
Whoever is either not able, or not willing to pay 


his juſt debts, or, to keep other men out of 


their lands, would evade the deciſion of the law, 


is ſurely but ill qualified to be a legiſtator. A 


criminal, with as good reaſon, might ſit on the 


bench, with a N of condemning men to be 


banged 


(0141 )} 


hanged for their honeſty. By the annual fitting 


of parliaments, and the days of privilege preced- 
ing and ſubſequent, a ſenator is one half of the 
year beyond the reach of common juſtice. 

That the ſacred perſon of a ſenator's footman 
ſhould be free from arreſt, althqugh he undoes 


the poor ale-wife by running on ſcors, is a 'clr= 


cumſtance of equal wiſdom and juſtice, to avoid 


the great evil of his maſter's lady wanting her 


com — of liveries behind the coach. 
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BISHOP BURNET's HISTORY. 


[THIS author is in moſt particulars the worſt 
qualified for an hiſtorian, that ever I met 

with. His ſtyle is rough, full of improprieties, 
in expreſſions often Scotch, and often ſuch as 
are uſed by the meaneſt people. He diſcovers a 
great ſcarcity of words and phraſes, by repeating 
the ſame ſeveral hundred times, for want of ca- 


pacity to vary them. His obſervations are mean 


and trite, and very often falſe. His Secret Hiſ- 


tory is generally made up of coffee-houſe ſcan- 


dals, or at beſt from reports at the third, fourth, 
or fifth hand. The account of the Pretender's 


birth, would only become an old woman in a 


chimney-corner. His vanity runs intolerably 


through the whole book, affecting to have been 


of conſequence at nineteen years old, and while 
he was a little Scotch parſon of 4ol. a- year. He 
| | | was 
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dns a gentleman born ; and, in che time of bis 


youth and vigour, drew in an old. maiden daugh- 
ter of a Scotch Earl, to marry him. His cha- 


vacters are miſerably wrought, in many things 
miſtaken; and all of them detracting, except of 


thoſe who were friends to the Preſbyrerians. 
That early love of liberty he boaſts of, is abſolute- 


ly falſe ; for the firſt book that I believe he ever 


publiſhed, is an entire treatiſe in favour of paſ- 
ſive obedience and abſolute power; ſo that his 


reflections on the clergy, for aſſerting, and then | 
changing thoſe principles, .come very improperly 
from him. He is the moſt partial of all writers 


chat ever pretended ſo much to impartiality; and 


yet I, who knew him well, am convinced that he is 


as impartial as he could poſſibly find in his heart; 
I am ſure more than I ever expected from him; 
particularly in his accounts of the Papift and Fa- 
natic plots. This work may be more properly 
called, A Hiſtory of Scotland during the author's 
time, with . ſome digreſſions relating to England, 
rather than deſerve the title he gives it. For I 


believe two-thirds of it relate only to that beggar- 


ly nation, and their inſignificant brangles and fac- 


tions. What he ſucceeds beſt in is, in giving ex- 
tracts of arguments, and ' debates in council or 
parliament. Nothing recommends his book but 
the recency of the facts he mentions, moſt of 


them being ſtill in memory, eſpecially the ſtory 


of the Revolution; which, however, is not ſo 
well told as might be A from one who 
affects 


7 0 144) 
aff to have had ſo conſiderable à ſhare in it. 
After ally he was'a'man of generofity and good 
nature, and very communicative; but, in his ten 
laſt years, was abſolute party-mad, and fancied 
he ſaw Popery under every buſh; ' He hath told 
me many paſſages not mentioned in his hiſtory, 
and many that are, but with ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces, ſuppreſſed | or altered. He never gives a 


good character without one eſſential point, that 


the perſon was tender to diſſenters, and thought 
i 794 things in the church ought to be amended. 
Setting up for a maxim, Laying | down for a 
maxim, Clapt up, Decency, and ſome other work | 
nd Phraſes, he uſes many hundred times. 
Cut out for a Court, A pardoning planet: Clap 


up, Left in the lurch, The Mob, Outed, A great 


Beauty, Went roundly to 'work: All theſe phraſes 
uſed by the vulgar, ſhew him to bave kept mean 


or en nne in _ . 


A B. S r N CorT 
„ MS 
HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
The Invaſion of it by JoLIvs Cax5an, 


ET 4 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


| HE moſt antient account we have 

of Britain, is, that the iſland was - 
full of inhabitants, divided into ſeveral 
petty kingdoms, as moſt nations. of the 
world appear to have been at firſt, The 
bodies of the Britons were painted with Britons. 
a iky-coloured blue, either as an orna- 
ment, or elſe for terror to their enemies. 
In their religion they were Heathens, as Heathens. 
all the world was before CHRIST, ex- 
cept the Jann: 8 Fre 


Vor. , -N Their 
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Oruids. 


Claudius. 


Nero. 


(846 2) 
Their prieſts were called Druids : 


Theſe lived in hollow trees, and com- 


mitted not their myſteries to writing, 
but delivered them down by tradition, 


whereby they were in time wholly loſt. 


The Britons had wives in common, 
ſo many to a particular tribe or ſociety, 


and the children were in common to 
that ſociety. 


About fifty years velins Chriſt, Joliue 
Car, the firſt Roman Emperor, hav- 
ing conquered Gaul or France, invaded 
Britain, rather to increaſe his glory than 
conqueſts ; for having overcome the na- 
tives in one of two battles, he returned. 

The next invaſion of Britain by the 


- Romans (then maſters of moſt of the 


known world) was in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius; but it was not whol- 


ly ſubdued till that of Nero. It was go- 


verned by lientenants, or deputies, ſent 


from Rome, as Ireland is now by depu- 


ties from England, and continued thus 
under the Romans for about | 
years ; till that empire being invaded by 


the Goths and Vandals, the Romans 


were forced not only to recal their own 
armies, but alſo to draw from hence the 
braveſt of the Britons, for their aſliſt- 
ance againſt thoſe Barbarians.  _ 


The ; 


G) 


The Roman conqueſts in this iſland 
reached no further northward, than to 


chat part of Scotland where Stirling and 


Glaſgow are ſeated: The region beyond 


was held not worth the conquering: It 


was inhabited by a barbarous people, 


called Caledonians and Pics; who, be- Pitts. | 


ing a rough fierce nation, daily infeſted 
the Britiſly borders. Therefore the Em- 
peror Severus built a wall, from Stir- 
ling to Glaſgow, to prevent the invaſions 
of the Picts: It is sant called the 
Pifs wall. 


Theſe Pits and Caledonians, or Scots, 
_ encouraged by the departure of the Ro- 


mans, do now cruelly infeſt and invade 


the Britons by ſea and land: The Bri- 
tons chuſe Vortigern for their King, who 
vas forced to invite the Saxons, (a fierce 

northern people) to aſſiſt him againſt 


thoſe Barbarians. The Saxons came o- 


ver, and beat the Picts in ſeveral battles; 
but, at laſt, pick quarrels with the Bri- 


tons themſelves ; and, after a long war, 
drive them into the mountains of Wales 


and Cornwall, and eſtabliſh themſelves. - 


in ſeven kingdoms in Britain, (by them 


now called England.) 'Theſe ſeven king- 


doms are uſually {tiled the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. 
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Saxons. 


A. D. 460. 


Arthur. 


A. D. 600. 


Auſtin, 


Egbert. 


A. D. 819. 


" a] 

About this time lived King Arthur, 
(if the whole ſtory be not a fable) who 
was. ſo. famous for beating the Saxons 
in ſeveral battles. _. 

The Britons received Chriſtianity very 
early, and, as is reported, from ſome of 
the diſciples themſelves : So that when, 
the Romans left Britain, the Britons 
were generally Chriſtians. But the Saxons 
were Heathens; till Pope Gregory the 
Great ſent over hither Auſtin the Monk, 
by whom Ethelbert King of the South 
Saxons, and his ſubjects, were convert- 
ed to Chriſtianity; and the whole iſland 


ſoon followed the example. 


After many various revolutions. in 
this iſland among the kingdoms of the 
Saxons, Egbert, deſcended from the 
Weſt Saxon kings, became ſole monarch 


of England. 


The language in Britain was Britiſh, 


(now called Welch) or Latin; but, with 


the Saxons, Engliſh came in, (although | 
extremely different from what it is now). 


3 preſent names of towns, ſhires, &c. 


Danes. 


were given by them; and the whole 
kingdom was called England, from the 
Angles, who were a branch of the Sax- 

ons: OO. 
As ſoon as the Saxons were ſettled, 
the Danes began to trouble and invade 
| them, 


. 


G 


them, as they (the Saxons) 544 before 


done the Britons:: 


| Theſe Danes came out of Germany, 
Denmark, and Norway; a rough war- 
like people, little different from the 


Saxons, to whom 92 were nigh neigh⸗ | 


bours.. 
After many invaſions Nom che Danes, 


Edgar king. of England ſets forth the 
firſt navy. He was intided King of all 
Albion, (an old name of this iſland) and 
was the firſt abſolute monarch. He 

made peace witli the Danes, and allowed 
them to live in his dominions mixt wich 
the Engliſſi. 


In this Prince's time, there were five. 
kings in Wales, who all did him homage 


for their country. 


Theſe Danes: began feſt to make their 


mvaſions here about the year 806, which 
they after renewed at ſeveral times, and 
under ſeveral leaders, and were as often 


repulſed. They uſed ta come with vaſt 


numbers of ſhips, burn and ravage be- 


fore them, as the cities of London, 


Wincheſter, &e. Encouraged by ſuc- 


ceſs and prey, they often wintered in 


England, fortifying themſelves in the 
northern parts, from whence they cruel- 
ly infeſted the Saxon kings. In proceſs 


of time, they mixed with the Engliſh (as 
VVV 


„ 


A. D. 978. 


Danes maſ- 
facred. 


| 150) 


was ſaid before) and lived wade the 
Saxon government: But Ethelred, then 
king of England, weary of the Daniſh 
inſolence, a conſpiracy is formed, and 
the Danes are maſſacred in one day. all 
over England. 

Four years after, Swaine king of Then 


mark, to revenge the death of his ſub- 


Canutus. 


jects, invades England; and, after bat- 
tles fought, and much cruelty exerciſed, 
he ſubdues the whole kingdom, forcing 
Ethelred to fly into Normandy. 5 

Swaine dying, his ſon Canutus ſuc- 
ceeds in the kingdom; but Ethelred 
returning with an army, Canutus is 


forced to withdraw, to Denmark for 


ſuccour. | 
Ethelred dies, and his _ Edmond 


Ironſide ſucceeds ; but Canutus return- 


ing with freſh forces from Denmark, 
after ſeveral battles, the kingdom is. 


parted between them both. Edmond. 


dying, his ſons are ſent beyond ſea by 


Canutus, who now is ſole king of Eng- 
land. 


„ the laſt Daniſh King, 
dying without iſſue, Edward ſon of 


Ethelred, is choſen king. For his great 


holineſs, he was firnamed the Confeſſor, 
and fainted after his death. He was the 


fKrſt. of our princes that attempted to 


cure 


6 ) E 


cure the king s evil by touching. He King * 
firſt introduced what is now called the 


Common Law. In his time began the 
mode and humour among the Engliſh 
gentry, of uſing the French tongue and 
faſhions, in compliance. with the King, 


who had been bred up in Normandy... 


The Daniſh government in England 
laſted but twenty-ſix years, under three 


kings. 


Edward the Confelibe pero the 
daughter of Earl Godwin, an Engliſh 
nobleman of great power, but of Daniſh 


extraction; but wanting iſſue, he ap- 


pointed Edgar Atheling, grandſon to 
his brother, to ſucceed him, and Harold, 


Harold. 


ſon of Earl Godwin, to be governor of 


the young prince. But, upon Edward's 


death, Harold neglected Edgar Atheling, 
and uſurped the crown for himſelf. _. 
Edward, while he was in Normandy, 


met ſo good reception, that it was ſaid 


he made a promiſe to that Duke, that 


in caſe he recovered his kingdom, and 


died without iſſue, he would leave it to 


Normandy ſends to Harold to claim the 
crown; but Harold, now in poſſeſfion, 
N to keep it. Upon which Duke 


him. Edward dying, William Duke of 


William having prepared a mighty fleet 


and army, invades England, lands at 


Haſtings, 
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Haſtings, and ſets fire to his fleet, to cut 


off all hope from his men, of returning. 
To Harold he ſent his meſſenger, de- 
manding the kingdom, and his ſubjec- 


tion: But Hurold returned him this 


anſwer, That” unleſs he departed his 
land, he would make him ſenfible of His 
juſt diſpleaſure. 80 Harold advanced 


bis forces into Suſſex, within ſeven miles 


of his enemy. The Norman Duke, to 
five the effuſion of blood, ſent theſe 
offers to Harold; either wholly to reſign 


the kingdom to him, or to try the quar- 


rel with him in ſingle combat. To this 
Harold did not agree. 


Then the battle joined. The Nor- 


mans had gotten the worſt, if it had not 
been for a ftratagem they invented, 
which got them the day. In this en- 
gagement Harold was killed, and Wil- 


liam Duke of Normandy became king 
of England, under the name of Wi fe. 
iam the Conqueror. 
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A MemMBtr of PARLIAMENT in Ireland, 


Upon the chuſing a new SPEAKER there. 
Written in the year. 1708. 


8 I R, = 
OU may eaſily believe 1 am Bot at al ſur- 
priſed at what you tell me, ſince it is but a 
confirmation of my own conjecture that I ſent 


you laſt week, and made you my reproaches up- 


on it at a venture. It looks exceeding ſtrange, yet 
believe it to be a great truth, that in order to 
carry a point in your Houſe, the two following 
circumſtances are of great advantage : Firſt, to 
have an ill cauſe z--and, ſecondly, to be a mino- 
rity. For both theſe circumſtances are extreme- 
y apt to invite men, to make them aſſiduous in 

their 
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their attendance, watchful of opportunities, zea- 


lous for gaining over proſelytes, and often ſuc- 


ceſsful ; which is not to be wondered at, when 
favour and intereſt are on the fide of their opi- 


nion. Whereas, on the contrary, a majority 


with a good cauſe are negligent and ſupine. They 
think it ſufficient to declare themſelves upon opi- 


nion in favour of their party; but, ſailing againſt 
the tide of favour and preferment, they are ea- 


ſily ſcattered and driven back. In ſhort, they 
want a common principle to cement, and mo- 
tive to ſpirit them. For the bare acting upon a 
principle, from the dictates of a good conſcience, 


or proſpect of ſerving the public, will not go ve- 
ry far under the preſent diſpoſitions of mankind. 


This was amply verified laſt ſeſſions of parlia- 
ment, upon occaſion of the money: bill, the me- 
rits of which I ſhall not pretend to examine. It 


is enough that, upon the firſt news of its tranſ- 
miſſion hither, in the form it afterwards appear- 
ed, the members, upon diſcourſe. with their 
friends, ſeemed unanimous againſt it. I mean 


thoſe of both parties, except a few, who were 
looked upon as perſons ready to go any lengths 


preſcribed them by the court. Vet with only a 
weak. canvaſling among a very few hands, the 
bill paſſed after a full debate, by a very great ma- 
jority. Yet, I believe, you will hardly attempt 
perſuading me, or any body e'ſe, that one man 
in ten, of thoſe who changed their language, 
were moved by n any way affecting the me- 


rits 
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rits of the cauſe, but merely through hope, fears, | 
indolence, or good manners. Nay, Ihave been 
aſſured from good hands, that there was ftill a 
number ſufficient to make a majority againſt the 


bill, if «they had not apprehended the other fide 


to be ſecure, and therefore thought it impru- 
dence, by declaring chemſelves, to nn os 


government to no purpoſe. * 
Reflecting upon this, and Entry hich paſſages, 


in the ſeveral Houfes of Commons ſince the Re- 


volution, makes me apt to think there is nothing 
a Chief Governor ean be commanded to attempt 
here, wherein he may not ſucceed, with a very 


competent ſhare of addreſs, and with fuch afliſt- 


ance as he will always find ready at his devotion. 
And therefore I repeat what J ſaid at firſt, that 
I am not at all ſurpriſed at what you tell me. 
For if there had been the leaſt ſpark of public 
ſpirit left, thoſe who wiſhed well to their coun- 
try and its conftitution in church and ſtate, 


mould, upon the firft news of the late Speaker's 


promotion, (and you and I know it might have 
been done a great deal ſooner) have immediately 
zone together, and conſulted about the fitteſt 
perſon to ſucceed him. But, by all I can com- 
prehend, you have been ſo far from proceed- . 
ing thus, that it hardly ever came into any of 
your heads. And the reaſon you give, is the 
worſt in the world: That none offered them- 


ſelves, and you knew not whom to pitch upon. 


It ſeems, however, the other party was more re- 
ſolved, 


6 


ſolved; or at leaſt not ſo modeſt : For you ſay 


your vote is engaged againſt your opinion, and 
ſeveral gentlemen in my. neighbourhood tell me 


the ſame ſtory of themſelves, This, I confeſs, 


is of an unuſual ſtrain, and a good many ſteps 


below any condeſcenſions, a court will, I hope, 
ever require from you. I ſhall not trouble my- 


ſelf to enquire who is the perſon for whom you 


and others are engaged, or whether there bo 
more candidates from that fide than one. You 
tell me nothing of either, and I never thought it 
worth the queſtion to any body elſe. But in ſo 
weighty an affair, and againſt your judgment, I 
cannot look upon you as irrevocably determined. 


Therefore, I deſire you will give me leave to rea- 
fon with you a little upon the ſubject, left your 
compliance or inadvertency ſhould put you up- 
on what you may have cauſe to repent of as os 


as you live. 


You know very well, the great buſineh of the 


bigh-flying Whigs at this juncture, is to endea- 
vour a repeal of the Teſt-clauſe. You know 
likewiſe, that the moderate men, both of High 


and Low-church, profeſs to be wholly averſe 


from this deſign, as thinking it beneath the po- 
licy of common gardeners to cut down the only 


hedge that ſhelters from the North. Now, [ 


will put the caſe : If the perſon to whom you 
have promiſed your vote, be one of whom you 
have the leaſt apprehenſion that he will promote 
or aſſent to the repealing of that clauſe, whether 

: 1 it 
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it be decent or proper he ſhould be the WG of 


an aſſembly, whereof a very great majority pre- 
tend to abhor his opinion ? Can a body, whoſe 
mouth and heart muſt go ſo contrary ways, 
ever act with ſincerity, or hardly with conſiſt- 
ence? Such a man is no proper vehicle to retain 
or convey the ſenſe of the Houſe, which, in ſo 
many points of the rental moment, will be di- 


rectly contrary to his. It is full as abſurd, as to 


prefer a man to a biſhoprick, who denies revealed 
religion. But it may poſſibly be a great deal 
worſe. What if the perſon you deſign to vote 
into that important poſt, ſhould not only be a 
declared enemy of the Sacramental Teſt, but 
ſhould prove to be a ſolicitor, an encourager, or 
even a penner of addreſſes to complain of it? 
Do you think it ſo indifferent a thing, that a 
promiſe of courſe, the effect of compliance, im- 


portunity, ſhame of refuſing, or any the like 


motive, ſhall oblige vou pa the power of retract- 


ing. 


Perhaps you will tell me, as forme "PE auch 
had the weakneſs, that it is of little importance 
to either party to have a Speaker of their ſide, 
his buſineſs being only to take the ſenſe of the 
Houſe, and report it; that you often, at com- 
mittees, put an able Speaker into the chair, on 
purpoſe to prevent him from ſtopping a bill. 
Why, if it were no more than this; I believe I 
ſhould hardly chuſe, even among my footmen, 
ſuch a one to deliver a meſſage, whoſe intereſt 


and opinion led him to with it might miſcarry. 
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But I remember to have heard Colonel Birch of 


Heretordſhire ſay, that he was a very ſorry 
Speaker, whoſe ſingle vote was not better than 


fifty common ones. I am ſure; it is reckoned in 


England the firſt great teſt of the prevalency of 
either party in the Houſe. Sir Thomas Lyttleton 
thought, that a Houſe of Commons with a ſtink- 
ing breath (ſuppoſing the Speaker to be the 
mouth) would go near to infect every thing with» 
in the walls, and a great deal without. It is the 
ſmalleſt part of an able Speaker's buſineſs, what 
he performs in the Houle, . at leaſt if he be in 
with the Court, when it is hard to ſay how many 
converts may be made in a circle of dinner or 


private cabals. And you and I eaſily call to mind 


a gentleman in that ſtation in England, who, by 
his own arts, and perſonal credit, was able to 
draw over a majority, and change the whole 
power of a prevailing ſide in a nice juncture of 
affairs, and made a parliament expire in one par- 
ty, who had lived in another. ; 
F am far from an inclination to multiply party- 


cauſes z but ſurely the beſt of us can with very ill 
grace make that an objection, who have not been 


ſo nice in matters of much leſs importance. Yet 
I have heard ſome perſons of both ſides, gravely 
deliver themſelves in this manner, Why ſhould 
we make the chuſing a Speaker a party-cauſe ? 
Let us fix upon one who 1s well verſed in the 


practices and methods of parliament. And I be- 


lieve there are too many who would talk at the 


ſame rate, if the queſtion were not only about 


aboliſhing 


( 99} 


aboliſhing the neqamental Teſt, but the: Sacta- 


ment itſelf. - To 288 
But ſuppaſe the principles * K antes with 
Speaker would have no influence either to obtain 
or obſtruct any point in parliament, who can an- 
ſwer what effects ſuch a choice may produce 
without doors ? It is obvious how fuch a matter 
ſerves to raiſe the ſpirits and hopes of the Dif- 


ſenters, and their high- flying advocates; what 
lengths they run, what concluſions they form, 
and what hopes they entertain. Do they hear of 


2 new friend in office ? That is encouragement 
enough to prejudice the city againft the opinion 
of a majority, into an addreſs to the Queen for 
repealing the Sacramental "Feſt ; or iſſue out their 
orders to the next fanatic parſon, to furbiſh up 
his old ſermons, and preach and print new ones 
directly againſt Epiſcopacy. I would lay a good 
wager, that, if the choice of a new Speaker ſue- 
ceeds exactly to their liking, we ſhall fee it ſoon 
followed by many new attempts, either in the 
form of pamphler, ſermon, or addrefs, to the 
ſame, or perhaps more dangerous purpoſes. * 

Suppoſing the Speaker's office to be only an 


employment of profit and honour, and a ſtep to 
a better; ſince it is in your own gift, will you 


not chute to beſtow it upon ſome perſon whoſe 
principles the majority of you pretends to ap- 
prove, if it were only to be ſure of a worthy 
man hereafter, in a high ſtation, on ow "URN 
or at the bar ? 
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I confeſs, if it were a hop poſſible to be com- 
85 „it would ſeem moſt reaſonable to fill the 
chair with ſome perſon who would be entirely 
devoted to neither party: But, ſince there are ſo 
few of that character, and thoſe either unquali- 
fied or unfriended, I cannot ſee how a majority 
will anſwer it to their reputation, to be ſo ill pro- 
vided of able perſons, that they muſt have re- 


courſe for a leader to their adverſaries; a pro- 


ceeding of which I never met with above one 
example, and even that ſucceeded but ill, though 


it was recommended by an oracle, which adviſed 


ſome city in Greece to beg a General from their 
enemies, who, in ſcorn, ſent them either a fid- 
ler or a poet, I have forgotten which; but ſo 


much I remember, that his conduct was ſuch, 


as they ſoon grew weary of him. 

You pretend to be heartily reſolved againſt re- 
pealing the Sacramental Teſt, yet, at the ſame 
time, give the only great employment you have 


to diſpoſe of, to a perſon who will take that Teſt 


againſt his ſtomach, (by which word I underſtand 


many a man's conſcience) who earneſtly wiſhed it 


xepealed, and will endeavour it to the utmoſt of 


his power; ſo that the firſt action, after you meet, 


will be a ſort of contravention to that Teſt: And 
will any body go further than your practice, to 
judge of your principles? 
And now I am upon this ſubject, I cannot 
conclude without ſaying ſomething to a very 
popular argument againſt that Sacramental Teſt, 
which may be apt to ſhake many of thoſe who 
would 
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would otherwiſe wiſh well enough to it. They 


ſay, it was a new hardſhip put upon the Diſſen- 
ters, without any provocation; and, it is plain, 
could be no way neceſſary, becauſe we had peace- 
ably lived together ſo long without it. They add 
ſome other circumſtances of the arts by which 
it was obtained, and the perſon by whom it was 


inſerted. Surely fuch people do not conſider, | 


that the penal laws againſt Diſſenters were made 
ineffectual by the connivanee and mercy of the 


government; ſo that all employments of the ſtate, 


lay as open to them, as they did to the beſt and 
moſt legal ſubjects. And what progreſs they 
would have made by the advantages of a late 
conjuncture, is obvious to imagine; which I. 
take to be a full anſwer to that objection. | 

I remember, upon the tranſmiſſion of that bill: 


with the Teſt-clauſe inſerted, the Diſſenters and 


their partizans, among other topics, ſpoke much 
of the good effects produced by the lenity of the 
government: That the preſbyterians were grown 


very inconſiderable in their number and quality, 


and would daily come in to the church, if we 
did not fright them from it by new ſeverities.. 
When the act was paſſed, they preſently changed: 
their ſtyle, and raiſed a clamour, through both 
kingdoms, of the great numbers of conſiderable 


| gentry who were laid aſide, and could no longer- 


ſerve their Queen and country: Which hyper- 
bolical way of reckoning, when it came to be 
melted down into truth, amounted to about fif- 
teen country juſtices, moſt of them of the loweſt 
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they were ſuffered to continue. 


6 
fize, for eſtate, quality, or underſtanding. Ho- 
ever, this puts me in mind of a paſſage told me 


by a great man, although I know not whether 
it be any where recorded : That a complaint was 


made to the King and Council of Sweden, of a 


prodigious ſwarm of Scots, who, under the 
condition of Pedlars, infeſted that kingdom to 
ſuch a degree, as, if not ſuddenly prevented, 
might in time prove dangerous to the ſtate, by 
joining with any diſcontented party: Mean- While 


the Scots, by their agents, placed a good ſum of 
money to engage the offices of the prime mi- 


niſter in their behalf; who, in order to their de- 


fence, told the Council, he was aſſured they were 


but a few inconſiderable people, that lived honeſt- 
ly and poorly, and were not of any conſequence. 


Their enemies offered to prove the contrary: 


Whereupon an order was made to take their 
numbers, which was found to amount, as I re- 
member, to about thirty thouſand. The affair 


was again brought before the Council, and great 


reproaches made the firſt miniſter, for his ill 


computation; who, preſently taking. the other 


handle, ſaid, he had reaſon to believe the num- 
ber yet greater than what was returned; and then 
gravely offered to the King's conſideration, whe- 


ther it were ſafe to render deſperate ſo great a 
body of able men,, who had. little to loſe, and 


whom any hard treatment would only ſerve to 
unite into a power capable of diſturbing, if not 
deſtroying, the peace of the kingdom. And ſo 
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HOSE of either fide who have written 
upon this ſubject of the 'Teſt, in making 
or anſwering objections, ſeem to fail, by not 


preſſing ſufficiently the chief point upon which 
the controverſy turns. The arguments uſed by 
thoſe who write for the church, are very good 
in their kind; but will have little force under the 


preſent corruptions of mankind, becauſe the 
authors treat this ſubject tanguam in republica 
Platonis, et non in face Romuli. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that, conſidering how 


few employments of any conſequence fall to the 


Mare of thoſe Engliſh who are born in this king- 
dom, and thoſe few very dearly purchaſed, at 
the expence of conſcience, liberty, and all re- 


gard for the public good, they are not worth. . 


-ontending for: And, if nothing but profit were 
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in the caſe, it would hardly coſt me one ſigh, 
when I ſhould fee thoſe few ſcraps thrown a- 


mong every ſpecies of Fanatics, to ſcuffle for 


among themſelves. 
And this will infallibly be the FRY after re- 


pealing the Teſt: For every ſubdiviſion of ſect 


will, with equal juſtice, pretend to have a ſhare 
and, as it is uſual with ſharers, will never think 
they have enough, while any pretender is left 
unprovided. I ſhall not except the Quakers ; | 
becauſe, when the paſſage is once let open for 
all ſes to partake in public emoluments, it is 
very probable the lawfulneſs of taking oaths, 
and wearing carnal weapons, may be revealed to 
the brotherhood ; which thought, I confeſs, was 


firſt put into my head by one of the ſhrewdeſt 


Quakers i in this ag: ov * 


MAXIMS 


_ *® Undoubtedly the Quaker hinted at by Dr Swift, was the. 


late Mr Rooke; a man who had a very good taſte for wit, had 


read abundance of hiſtory, and was perhaps the moſt learned 
Quaker, one of them, in the world. To the beſt of my recol- 


lection, he was the author of a good: hymorous paſtoral in the 
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MAXIMS controlled in- IRELAND. 


The Truth of ſome Maxims in TER and Govern- 


ment, examined with reference to Ireland, 


HERE are certain Maxims of State, found- 
ed upon long obſervation and experience, 
drawn from the conſtant practice of the viſeſt 
nations, and from the very principles of govern- 


ment, nor ever controlled by any writer upon 


politics. Yet all theſe maxims do neceflarily 
preſuppoſe a kingdom, or commonwealth, to 
have the ſame natural rights common to the reſt 
of mankind who-have entered into civil ſociety. 
For, if we could conceive a nation where each 
of the inhabitants had but one eye, one leg, and 
one hand, it is plain, that before you could in- 
ſtitute them into a republic, an allowance muſt 
be made for thoſe material defects, wherein they 
differed from other mortals. Or, imagine a 
legiſlator forming a ſyſtem for the government 
of Bedlam, and, proceeding upon the maxim 
that man is a ſociable animal, ſhould draw them 
out of their cells, and form them into corpora- 
tions or general aſſemblies; the conſequence 


might probably be, that they would fall foul on 


each other, or burn the houſe over an own 
heads. | 


Of 
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Of the like nature are innumerable errors, 
committed by crude and ſhort thinkers, who 


reaſon upon general topics, without the leaſt 


allowance for the moſt important circumſtances, 
which quite alter the nature of the caſe. . 
This hath been the fate of thoſe ſmall dealers, 


who are every day publiſhing their thoughts, ei- 
ther on paper, or in their aſſemblies, for iniprov- 


ing the trade of Ireland, and referring us to the 
practice and example of England, H ollanc d, 5 


France, or other nations. 


1 ſhall therefore examine certain maxims po 
government, which generally paſs for uncontrol- 


led in the world, and confider how far they will 


ſuit with the preſent condition of this kingdom. 
Firſt, It is affirmed by wiſe men, that the 


dearneſs of things neceflary for, life in a fruitful 


country, is a certain ſign of wealth and great 
commerce: For, when ſuch neceſſaries are dear, 
it muſt abſolutely follow, that money is Saen and 
plentiful. 

But this is manifeſtly falſe i in Ireland, for the 
following reaſon : Some years ago, the ſpecies 
of money here did probably amount to ſix or 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds; and 1 have 
good cauſe to believe, that our remittances then 
did not much exceed the caſh brought in to us. 
But the prodigious diſcouragements we have ſince 


received in every branch of our trade, by the 


frequent enforcements, and rigorous execution 
of the navigation. act, the tyranny of under cu- 
ſtom- 
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ſtom-houſe officers, the yearly addition of ab- 


ſentees, the payments to regiments abroad, to 
civil and military officers reſiding in England, the 


unexpected ſudden demands of great ſums from 


the Treaſury, and ſome other drains of perhaps 
as great conſequence, we now ſee ourſelves re- 
duced to a ſtate (ſince we have no friends) of be- 
ing pitied by our enemies, at leaſt, if our ene- 
mies were of ſuch a kind as to be capable of any 


regards, towards us, . of hatred and cons 


tempt. 


Forty years are now paſſed. Gnce ahi Revolii 
tion, when the contention of the Britiſh empire 


was, moſt unfortunately for us, and altogether 


againſt the uſual courſe of ſuch mighty changes 
in government, decided in the leaſt important 
nation; but with ſuch ravages and ruin executed 
on both ſides, as to leave the kingdom a deſart, 
which, in ſome ſort, it ſtill continues. Neither 
did the long rebellions in 1641, make half ſuch 4 
deſtruction of houſes, plantations, and perſonal 
wealth, in both kingdoms, as two years cam- 
paigns did in our's, by fighting England's battles. 
By ſlow degrees, and by the gentle treatment 
we received under two auſpicious reigns, we 
grew able to live without running i in debt. Our 
abſentees were but few, we had great indulgence 
in trade, a conſiderable ſhare in employments of 
church and ſtate z and, while the ſhort leaſes 
continued, which were left ſome years after the 
war ended, tenants paid their rents with cafe and 
| chearful- 
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chearfulneſs, to the great regret of their land- 


lords, who had taken up a ſpirit of oppreſſion 
that is not eaſily removed. And although, in 


. theſe ſhort leaſes, the rent was gradually to en- 
creaſe after ſhort periods; yet as ſoon as the 


term elapſed, the land was let to the higheſt 
bidder, moſt commonly without the leaſt effec- 
tual clauſe for building or planting. Yet, by ma- 
ny advantages, which this iſland then poſſeſſed, 
and- hath ſince utterly loſt, the rents of lands 
ſtill grew higher upon every leaſe that expired, 
till they have arrived at the preſent exorbitance; 
when the frog, nt ee himfelf, burſt at 
laſt. | 

With the price of land; of abveey: roſe that 


of corn and cattle, and all other commodities that 
farmers deal in: Hence likewiſe, obviouſly, the 


rates of all goods and manufactures among ſhop- 
keepers, the wages of ſervants, and hire of la- 
bourers. But, although our miſeries came on 
faſt, with neither trade nor money left, yet nei- 
ther will the landlord abate in his rent, nor can 
the tenant abate in the price of what that rent 
muſt be paid with, nor any ſhop-keeper, tradeſ- 
man or labourer live, at lower expence, for 
food and cloathing, than he did before. | 
I have been the larger upon this firſt head, be- 
cauſe the fame, obſervations will clear up. and 
ſtrengthen a good deal of what I {hall in up- 

on the reſt. 
The ſecond maxim of thoſe who reaſon upon 
trade and government, is to aſſert, That low in- 
| I . 


| EE. 7 
tereſt is a certain ſign of great plenty of money 


in a nation, for which, as in many other articles, 


they produce the examples of Holland and Eng- 


land. But, with relation to Ireland, this maxim 
is likewiſe entirely falſe. 
There are two reaſons for the tat of in- 


tereſt in any country. Firſt, that which is uſu» 


ally alledged, the great plenty of ſpecies: and 
this is obvious. The ſecond is the want of trade, 
which ſeldom falls under common obſervation, 
although it be equally true. For, where trade 
is altogether diſcouraged, there are fe borrow- 
ers. In thoſe countries where men can employ 
2 large ſtock, the young merchant, whoſe; for- 
tune may be four or five hundred pounds, will 


venture to borrow as much more, and can af- 


ford a reaſonable intereſt. Neither is it eaſy at 


this day to find many of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs 


reaches to employ even ſo inconſiderable a ſum, 


except among the importers of wine, who, as 
they have moſt part of their preſent trade in theſe 


parts of Ireland in their hands, fo they are the 
moſt exorbitant, exacting, fraudulent dealers, 


that ever trafficked in any nation, and are mak- 


ing all poſſible ſpeed to ruin both hann and 
the nation. — 

From this defect of gentlemen's not 3 
how to diſpoſe of their ready money, ariſeth the 
high purchaſe of lands, which in all other coun- 
tries is reckoned a ſign of wealth. For, the 


frugal ſquires, who live below their incomes, 


VorL. XI. - have 
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have mo other way to diſpoſe of their ſavings but 
by mort gage or purchaſe, by which the rates of 
land mutt naturally encreaſe; and, if this trade 
continues long under the uncertainty of rents, 
the landed men of ready money will find it more 
for their advantage to ſend their caſh to Eng- 
land, and place it in the funds; which I myſelf 


am determined to do, the firſt 2 con 6 


I ſhall be maſter of. 
At hath likewiſe been a maxim among pelt 
cians, that the great increaſe of buildings in the 


metropolis argues a flouriſhing ſtate. But this, 
I confeſs, hath been controlled from the exam- 
ple of London; where, by the long and annual 
parliamentary ſeſſions, ſuch a number of ſena- 


tors, with cheir families, friends, adherents, and 
expectants, draw fuch prodigious numbers to 
that city, that the old hoſpitable cuſtom of lords 
and gentlemen living in their antient feats, among 
their tenants, is almoſt loſt in England; is laugh- 
ed out of doors; in ſo much that, in the middle 
of Summer, a legal Houſe of Lords and Com- 
mons might be brought in a few hours to Lon- 
don, from their country villas within twelve 
miles round. 8 
The caſe in Ireland is yet ſomewhat worſe: 
For the abſentees of great eſtates, who, if they 
lived at home, would have many rich retainers 
in their neighbourhoods, having learned to rack 
their lands, and ſhorten their leaſes, as much as 


any reſiding 1 ; and the few remaining of 


theſe 


1 
2 
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theſe latter, having ſome vain hope of employ- 
ments for themſelves or their children, and diſ- 
couraged the beggarlineſs and thievery of 


their own miſerable farmers and cottagers, or 


ſeduced by the vanity of their wives, on pre- 
tence of their children's education, (whereof the 
fruits are. ſo. apparent) together with that moſt 
wonderful and yet more unaccountable zeal for 


a ſeat in their aſſembly, though at ſome: years 


purchaſe of their whole eſtates. Theſe, and 


ſome other motives: better let | paſs, have drawn 
ſuch à concourſe to. this beggarly city, that 
the dealers of the ſeveral branches of building 


have found out all the commodious and inviting, 


places for erecting new houſes, while fifteen 


hundred of the old ones, which is à ſeventh 


part of the whale city, are ſaid to be left unin- 
habired, and falling to ruin. Their method is the 


| ſame with that which was firſt introduced by Doc- 


tor Barebone at London, who died 2 bankrupt. 
The maſon, the bricklayer, the carpenter, the 
flater, and the glazier, take a lot of ground, club 
to build one or more houſes, unite their credir, 
their ſtock, and their money, and, when their 


Work is finithed, fell it to the beſt advantage 


they can. But, as it often happens and more 
every day, that their fund will not anfwer half 
their deſign, they are forced to underſell it at 
the firft ſtory, and are all reduced to beggary: 
In ſo much that I knew a certain fanatic brewer *, * 
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who is reported to have ſome hundreds of hou- 
ſes in this town, is ſaid to have purchaſed the 
greater part of them at half value from ruined 


undertakers, hath intelligence of all new houſes 


where the finiſhing is at a ſtand, takes advantage 
of the builder's. diſtreſs, and, by the advantage 


of ready money, gets. __ He cent.. at leaſt or 
his bargain. 


It is. another anda maxim in government, 


_ that people are the riches of a nation; which is 
1o univerſally granted, that it will be hardly par- 


donable to bring it in doubt. And I will grant 


it to be ſo far true, even in this iſland, that, if 
we had the African cuſtom or privilege, of ſelling 


our uſeleſs bodies for ſlaves to foreigners, it would 


be the moſt uſeful branch of our trade, by rid- 
ding us of a moſt unſupportable burthen, and 


bringing us money in the ſtead. But, in our 
preſent ſituation, at leaſt five children in ſix who 
are born, lie a dead weight upon us for want of 


employment. And a very ſkilful computer aſ- 


ſured me, that above one-half of the ſouls in 
this kingdom ſupported themſelves by begging 
and thievery, whereof two-thirds would be able 
to get their bread in any other country upon 
earth. Trade is the only incitement to labour: 
Where that fails, the poorer native muſt either 
beg, ſteal, or. ſtarve, or be forced to quit his 
country. This hath made me often wiſh, for 
fome years paſt, that, inſtead of diſcouraging 
our people from ſeeking foreign ſoil, chat the 
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public would rather pay for tranſporting all dur 


unneceffary mortals, whether Papiſts or Prote- 
ſtants, to America, as draw-backs are ſometimes 


allowed for exporting commodities where a na- 
tion is overſtocked. I confeſs myfclt to-be touch- 


ed with a very ſenſible pleaſure, when T hear of 
a mortality in any country-parith” or village, 


where the wretches are forced to pay for a filthy 


cabin and two ridges of potatoes treble the worth, 
brought up to ſteal oy beg for want of work, to- 


whom death would be the beſt thing to be wiſhed: 


for, on account both or” . 1 the * 


blic. 


Among all taxes impofed by the — 
thoſe upon luxury are univerſally allowed to be 
the moſt equitable and beneficial to the ſubject; 
and the commoneſt reaſoner on government, 
might fill a volume with arguments on the ſub- 
ject. Vet here again, by the ſingular fate of 
Ireland, this maxim is utterly falſe; and the put- 
ting it in practice may have ſuch a pernicious. 
conſequence, as I certainly believe the thoughts 


of the propoſers were not able to reach. 


The miſeries we ſuffer by our abſentees, are of 


a far more extenſive nature than ſeems to be 


commonly underſtood. I muſt vindicate myſelf 
to the reader ſo far, as to declare ſolemnly, that 
what I ſhall ſay of thoſe lords and ſquires, doth 
not ariſe from the leaſt regard J have for their 
underſtandings, their virtues, or their perſons. 
For, although I have not the honour of the leaſt. 
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acquaintance with . any. one among them, (my 


ambition not ſoaring ſo high), yet I am too good 
a witneſs of the ſituation they have been in for 


thirty years paſt, the veneration paid them by 


the people, the high eſteem they are in among 
the prime nobility and gentry, the particular 
marks of favour and diſtinction they receive from 


the court, the weight and conſequence of their 
intereſt, added to their great zeal and application 
for preventing any hardſhips their country might 


ſuffer from England, wiſely conſidering that their 
own fortunes and honours were embarked 3 in the 
fame bottom. 
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When 1 3 PouNnDs were : bid: 
for taking up the DRAPIER. 


1 Sau. Chap. xiv. ver. 46. - 


& N D he Nene faid unto. * Shall 
Jonathan die, who hath wrought this 
© great Goes. in Iſrael ? God forbid : As the 
«© LORD liveth, there: ſhall not one hair of his 
* head fall to the ground; for he wrought-with 
“ Gop this day. So the people nn ene 
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SIR JOHN BROWNE to DOCTOR SWIFT, 


Rev. SR, Dauſen-Sreet, April g. 1728. 


Y a ſtrange fatality, though you were the 
only perſon in the world from whom TI 
would conceal my being an author, yet you were 
unaccountably the only ene let into the ſecret of 
it: The ignorant poor man, who was entruſted 
dy me to deliver out the little books, though 
he kept the ſecret from all others, yet, from the 
nature of the ſubject, he concluded, that I could 


Have no intereſt in concealing it from you, Who 


were ſo univerſally known to be an indefatigable 


promoter of the general welfare of Ireland. But, 


though the accident gave me ſome uneaſineſs at 
firſt; yet, when I conſider your character, I can- 


not doubt (however ſlender the foundation of 
fuch a hope may be from any merits of my own) 
dut your generoſity will oblige you to conceal 


what 
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what chance has revealed to you, and incline yon 


to judge of me, not from the report of my ene- 
mies, but from what I appear in the little tracts 
which have waited on you. 

I ſhall not preſume, Sir, to detain you with 
the narrative of the original, and progreſs of the 
parliamentary accuſations and votes againſt me 
although, would you do me the honour to en- 
quire, I could eaſily convince you from my own 
particular caſe, that men have two characters, 
one which is either good or bad, according to 
the prevailing number of their friends or enemies, 
and one which never varies: for either: One 
which has little or no regard to the virtue or 
vice of the ſubject, and one which regards 
that alone, is inherent (if I may fay ſo) in the 
ſubject, and deſcribes it what it really i is, without 
regard either to friends or enemies. | ö 

All I thall beg of you, is to faſpend- your 
judgment upon it, fince all parties allow, that 
although I had ſeveral ſummons from the com- 
mittee for Monday, and many evidences on the 
road in obedience to their ſummons, yet I was 
tied down by the committee the preceding Sa- 
turday, and deprived .of the benefit ' of all my 


_ evidences, notwithſtanding any thing I could 


urge to the contrary. This IJ hope I may ſay 
without injury to Mr Bingham: For ſure he may 
be entirely innocent, and yet a magiſtrate under 
the immediate direction of the Lord Chief-Juſtice, 
who takes * againſt him: Examina- 


tions 


Em) 


tions that do not even contain matter to form an 


indictment upon, may be innocent alſo. 
It thall fuffice therefore to fay, I went from 
Ireland loaded with the fevereſt eenſures of the 


Houſe of Commons ; injured, as I thought, and 
_ oppreſſed to the greateſt degree imaginable, rob- 

bed of that character which was dearer to me 
than life itſelf; and all that by an een 


overpowerin g intereſt. - 
- I fought, in England; for that peace and pro- 


den which was denied me at home: My public 
character followed me: My countrymen avoided 


me. The nature of man is ſociable : I was for- 


ced to herd with ſtrangers. ' A Prime Miniſter, 


engaged in the ſucceſs of a ſcheme, wants no 
emiſfaries to ſpy out all that makes for him, 


and to fly with what they have found to their 
employer. I was unfortunately ſer by thoſe fort 
of creatures: My ſentiments on the ſtate of our 
money- matters were induſtriouſſy ſifted through 


me; and when that was done, before I knew 


any thing of the matter,. I was ſerved with his 


Majeſty's ſummons. In a hurry I ran out of 
town, and ſtaid in the country a while: But, 


on my return again, found another ſummons 


at my lodgingsz and, terrified by the diſmal 
effects of power at home, from riſking a ſecond 
ſhipwreck abroad, 1 2 to it, and appeared 
at the Cock- pit. 

It is true my appearance at the Cock-pit, to 
Ss who m me only by the votes of the 


Houſe 


pro- 

ublie 

jded 
fore 


8 no 
him, 
their 
> fort 
our 
-ough 
knew 
h his 
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But, 
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diſmal 
ſecond 
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Houſe of Commons, muſt b looked ne 0 
deſign of revenge; and Lhad many and power- 
ful enemies, who gave all my actions the worſt 


colour. But, to take the matter impartially, 


Sir, is there no allowance to be made for a mind 


already broken by the diſmal effects of prevailing 


power, and filled with the apprehenſions of 
ſecond dangers; Is there no allowance for a man 
young in the knowledge of the world, under all 
theſe fears and misfortunes, if he has yielded to 


che repeated ſummons of the council of England, 


in which his Majeſty was preſent; and if he was 
there, after a long and ſtrenuous oppoſition, 


forced to tell his. ſentiments? Forced, Sir, to 


tell his ſentiments, not in the manner repreſented 
to the world, but in a manner the moſt cautious 
of giving room for a pretence to pole the in- 
clinations of our parliament. 

But, alas, the conſequence Tow, Sir, the 
defender of Ireland, were ſoon engaged againſt 
me on that account: And that fatal genius of 


your's, in an inſtant, ruined my character ; but, 
even ruin=bearing as it was, I bleſſed it. The 


cauſe which you undertook was dear to me; and 
though fame is the laſt thing which one would 
ſacrifice even for his country, yet I parted with 
that pleaſure, whilſt you thought it neceſſary for 


the public good ſo to do: But, now the end is 


ſerved, Dear Sir, may not the man bene Bis 
mare again? 


Plato being told that certain perſons aſperſed 


his character, and reprefented him abroad as a 


very 
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very ill man; inftead of expoſtulating with his 
ji enemies, and returning reproach for reproach, 
concealed himſelf, ſaying, No matter, my friends, / 
the whole life of Plato ſhall give his accuſers the lie. 
* Could 1 ſet before me a greater example ? 
* Under the general diſpleaſure of my country, 
i under all the cenſures which the reſtleſs malice 
* of my enemies could deviſe, and under the keen 
edge of the Drapier's wit; the only revenge I 
| indulged myſelf in, was, by a ſteady love for my 
- country, and by manifeſt acts of affection thereto, 
1 to be a flent reproach to the foul tongues of my 
== enemies. | 
ba: > Permit then, Sir, permit me in peace to take 
= great example; and no longer give way to the 
power of my enemies, by continuing to oppreſs 
me. They have already gained their cauſe by 
Yo you: But I muſt ſay, it was not the ſword of 
Rl Ajax, but the armour of Achilles, which he AY 
on, that won the day. 

The cauſe for which you 1 my ruin, 
was the cauſe of my country: It was a goed 
cauſe, and you ſhall ever find me of that ſide. 


— - — 
2 1 2 
* 


. | | You' have carried it, and I know you will no 
K longer be my enemy. But alas ! Sir, as long as f 
p pour works ſubſiſt, where-ever they be read, | 

T even unto the end of time, muſt I be branded 

45 as a villain. It is a hard ſentence; and yet, un- 5 
N leſs the ſpear. of Achilles, the ſame inſtrument 1 


which gave the wound, adminiſter the remedy, 
it mult be ſo. 
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In ſhort, Sir, you muſt be a man of honour: 
It is not poſlible that honour ſhould be wanting 
where all the diſtinguiſhed characteriſtics of it 
are found: I cannot doubt it; and therefore 
I will let you fully into a ſecret which accident 
has given you a part of, and I am ſure you will 


| keep it. 


The ſource of all my misfortunes, was the 
vote of the Houſe of Commons : But I have 
laboured, however, as I always ſhall, to ſerve 
my country, and make myſelf agreeable to them: 
And though the misfortune of a bad public cha- 
rater deprived me of the private converſation of 
my countrymen, Which is the ſureſt and beſt 
way to know our true intereſt, yet I flatter my- 


ſelf, that my little Eſſays may be uſeful ; at leaſt 


they may be no bad beginning, and you know it 
is eaſy to add to a work once begun. But if the 
work is known to be mine, the very name will 
condemn it, and render it uſeleſs to my country. 

Whatever the faults may be, I have publicly 
applied to you to amend them, before the bear- 
er's miſtake made me determine this private ap- 
plication to you: And I muſt ſay, that I ſhall 


_ reckon it no ſmall degree of honour, if you um 


that trouble upon you. 

In the mean-time, I ſhall beg the favour of you, 
to keep a ſecret, which no other perſon but my 
E my bookſeller, and the bearer, knows. 

| I am, Rev. Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 


JOHN BROW N E. 
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Mr M CurLA's Project about HAL r- 
PENCE, and a new one propoſed. 


Written in 1729. 


SIR, 
OU deſire to know my opinion concerning 
Mr M'Culla's project, of circulating notes 


ſtamped on copper, that ſhall paſs for the value 
of Halfpence and Pence. I have ſome know- 


ledge of the man; and, about a month ago, he 
brought me his book, with a couple of his half- 


penny notes: But I was then out of order, and 


he could not be admitted. Since that time 1 


called at his houſe, where I diſcourſed the whole 
affair with him as thoroughly as I could. I am 
altogether a ſtranger to his character. He talked 
to me in the uſual ſtyle, with a great profeſſion 
of zeal for the public good; which is the com- 
mon cant of all projectors in their bills, from a 


lirſt miniſter of ſtate, down to a corn- cutter. But 


133 ) 
I ſtopped him ſhort; as I would have done a 
better man: Becauſe it is too groſs a pracłice to 
paſs at any time, and eſpecially in this age, where 
we all know one another ſo well. Let, whoever 
propoſeth any ſcheme, which may prove to be a 
public benefit, I ſhall not quarrel, if it prove 
likewiſe very beneficial to himſelf. It is certain, 
that, next to the want of filver, our greateſt 
diſtreſs in point of coin, is the want of ſmall 
change, which may be ſome poor relief for the 


defect of the former; ſince the Crown will not 


pleaſe to take that work upon them here, as they 
do in England. One thing in Mr M*Culla's 
book is certainly right, that no law hinders me 
from giving a payable note upon leather, wood, 


copper, braſs, iron, or any other material (ex- 
cept gold and ſilver) as well as upon paper. 
The queſtion is, Whether I can ſue him on a 


copper bond, where there is neither hand or ſeal, 
nor witneſs to prove it? To ſupply this, he hath. 
propoſed, that the materials upon which his note 


is written, ſhall be in ſome degree of value equal 


to the debt. But that is one principal matter to 

be enquired into. His ſcheme is this: 5 
He gives you a piece of copper for a halfpenny 

or penny, ſtampt with a promiſſory note to pay 


| you twenty-pence for every pound of copper 
notes, whenever you ſhall return them. Eight 


and forty of theſe halfpenny pieces are to weigh 
a pound ; and he ſells you that pound, coined 


and Regs for two ſhillings : By which he 


Er _ *  gdleavly 


1 
| clearly gains a little more than 16 per cent, that 
is to ſay, two-pence in every ſhilling. 


This will certainly ariſe to a great ſum, if he 
ſhould circulate as large a quantity of his notes 


as the kingdom, under the great dearth of ſilver, 


may very probably require : Enough indeed to 
make any Iriſh tradeſman's fortune; which, 
however, I ſhould not repine at in the leaſt, if 

we could be ſure of his fair dealing. It was ob- 
vious for me to raiſe the common objection, 
why Mr M<Culla would not give fecurity to pay 
the whole ſum to any man who returned him 


his copper notes, as my Lord Dartmouth and 
Colonel Moor were by their patents obliged to 


do. To which he gave me ſome anſwers plau- 
ſible enough. Firſt, he conceived that his coins 
were much nearer to the intrinſic value than any 
of thoſe coined by patents, the bulk and good- 


neſs of the metal equalling the beſt Engliſh half- ; 
| pence made by the Crown: That he ha 


the ill-will of envious and deſigning people, who, 


if they found him to have a great vent for his 


notes, ſince he wanted the protection of a patent, 
might make a run upon him which he could not 


be able to ſupport: And, laſtly, that his copper, 


as is already ſaid, being equal in value and bulk 


to the Engliſh halfpence, he did not apprehend 


they ſhould ever be returned, unleſs a combina- 


tion, proceeding from ſpite and envy, might be 


formed againſt him. 


But there are ſome points in this propoſal which 


I cannot well anſwer for, nor do I know whether 
f 1 _ he 
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he will be able to do it himſelf. The fitſt is, 
Whether the copper he gives us will be as good 


as what the Crown provided for the Engliſh half- 


pence and farthings? And, ſecondly, Whether 


he will always continue to IP as good ? And, 


thirdly, When he will think fit to ſtop his hand, 
and give us no more? For I ſhould be as ſorry 
to be at the me . * Cas, as of Mr 
Wood. | 

There is another difficulty of the laſt import- 
ance. It is known enough, that the Crown is 


ſuppoſed to be neither gainer nor loſer by the 


_ coinage of any metal: For they ſubtract, or ought 


to ſubtract, no more from the intrinfic value, than 
what will juſt pay the charges of the mint; and 
how much that will amount to, is the queſtion. 
By what I could gather from Mr M*Cullla, good 
copper is worth fourteen-pence per pound. By 
this computation, if he ſells his copper notes for 
two ſhillings the pound, and will Pay twenty- 
pence back, then the expence of coinage for one 
pound of copper muſt be ſixpence, which is 30 
fer cent. The world thould be particularly ſatiſ- 
fied on this article, before he vends his notes: 
For the diſcount of 30 per cent. is prodigious, 
and vaſtly more than I can conceive it ought to 


be. For, if we add to that proportion the 16 


fer cent. which he avows to keep for his own 


profit, there will be a diſcount of about 46 per 


cent, Or, to reckon I think a fairer way 3 ; who- 


ever buys a pound of Mr M*Culla's coin, at two 


Q 3 ſhillings 
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ſhillings per pound, carries home only the real 


value of fourteen-pence, which is a pound of 


copper; and thus he is a loſer of 41l. 138. 4d. 


per cent. But, however, this high diſcount of 30 


per cent. will be no objection againſt Mr M Culla's 


propoſal; becauſe, if the charge of coinage will 
honeſtly amount to ſo much, and we ſuppoſe his 

copper notes may be returned upon him, he will 
be the greater ſufferer of the two; becauſe the 


buyer can loſe but fourpence in a pound, and 
Mr M*Culla muſt loſe fixpence, which was the 


charge of the coinage. 


VU pon the whole, there are ſome points which 
muſt be ſettled to the general fatisfattion, before 
we can ſafely take Mr M*Culla's copper notes 
for value received; and how he will give that 
ſatisfaction, is not within my knowledge or con- 


jecture. The firſt point is, That we ſhall be al- 


ways ſure of receiving good copper, equal in bulk 
and ſineneſs to the beſt Engliſh halfpence. 
The ſecond point is, To know what allowance 
he makes to himſelf, either out of the weight or 
mixture of his copper, or both, for the charge 


of coinage. As to the weight, the matter is 


eaſy, by his own ſcheme; for, as I have ſaid be- 

fore, he propoſes forty-eight to weigh a pound, 

which he gives you for two ſhillings, and receives 
it by the pound at twenty-pence : So that, ſup- 
poſing pure copper to be fourteen-pence a-pound, 
he makes you pay 30 per cent. for the labour of 
coining, as I have already obſerved, befides 16 
| | per 
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ger cent, when be ſells it. - But if to this he adds 


any alloy, to debaſe the metal, although it be not 
above 10 per cent. then Mr M*<Culla's promiflory - 
notes will, to the intrinſic value of the metal, be 
above 47 per cent. diſcount.  _ | 
For, ſubtracting 10 per cent. off 60l. 0 of 
copper, it will (to avoid fractions) be about five 
and a half per cent. 1 in the te ere which 


e 8: 15 ve) IS 257: 
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will be per cent. | mans N 4 


That we are under great Aiſtreſ Fi cl 
and that My M'Culla's copper notes, on ſuppo- 
ſition of the metal being pure, is leſs liable to 
objection than the project of Wood, may be 
granted; but ſuch a diſcount, where we are not 
ſure even of our twenty-pence a-pound, appears 


| hitherto a dead weight on his ſcheme. 


Since I writ this, calling to mind that I had 


ſome copper halfpence by me, I weighed. them 


with thofe of Mr M*Culla, and obſerved as fol- 


lows: 


Firſt, Iweighed Mr M- Culla- 5 Nodame ee 

an Engliſh one of K. Charles II. which ee 
ed Mr M*Culla's a fourth part, or 25 per cent. 
I likewiſe weighed an Iriſh Patrick and David 
halfpenny, which outweighed Mr, M<Culla's 122 
per cent. It had a very fair and deep ier fie, 
and milled Loom DR round. 


wr 
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I found, that even , common harp halfpenny, 
well preſctved, weighed equal to Mr M*Culia's. 


And even ſome of Wood's halfpence were- near 
equal in weight to his. Therefore, if it be true 


that he does not think Wood's copper to have 
been faulty, he may probably give us no better. 

I have laid theſe looſe thoughts together with | 
little -order, to give you, and others who may 
read them,' an opportunity of digeſting them 
better. I am no enemy to Mr M*«Culla's pro- 


ject, but I would have it put upon a better foot. 


I own that this halfpenny of King Charles II. 
which I weighed againſt Mr M*Culla's, was of 
the faireſt kind I had ſeen: However, it is 
plam the Crown could afford it without being a 
loſer. But it is probable, that the officers of the 


mint were then more honeſt than they have 


ſince thought fit to, be; for I confeſs not to have 
met thoſe of any other year fo weighty, or in 
appearance of ſo good metal, among all the cop- 


per coins of the three laſt reigus: Yet theſe, 
however, did much outweigh thoſe of Mr Mac- 
Oulla; for I have tried the experiment on an 
hundred of them. I have indeed ſeen accident- 
ally one or two very light; but it muſt certainly 


have been done by chance, or rather I ſuppoſe 


them to be counterfeits. Be that as it will, it is 


allowed on all hands, that good copper was ne- 


ver known to be cheaper than it is at preſent. 


I am ignorant of the price, farther than by bis 
informing me, thar it is. ow fourteen- pence a- 
: pound; ; 


CELL 


pound; by which I obſerve he charges the coin» 


age at 30 per cent. and therefore I cannot but 
think his demands are exorbitant. But, to ſay 
the truth, the dearneſs or cheapneſs of the me- 
tal do not properly enter into the queſtion. 


What we deſire is, that it ſnould be of the beſt 


kind, and as weighty as can be afforded; that 
the profit of the contriver fhould be reduced 


from 16 to 8 per cent. and the charge m— 


if poſſible, from 30 to 10, or 15 at moſt. 
Mr M*Culla muſt alſo give good ſecurity, that 
he will coin only a determinate ſum, not exceed= 


ing twenty thouſand pounds; by which, altho? 


he ſhould. deal with all uprightneſs. imaginable, 


and make his coin as good as that I weighed of 


King Charles II. he will, at 16 per cent. gain three 
thouſand two hundred pounds a very good 
additional job to a private tradeſman's fortune. 

I muſt adviſe him alſo, to employ better works 
men, and make his impreſſions deeper and plain- 


er, by which a riſing rim may be left about the 
edge of his coin, to preſerve the letter from 


wearing out too ſoon. He hath no wardens nor 
maſters, or other officers of the mint, to ſuck up 
his profit; and, therefore, can afford to coin 
cheaper than the Crown, if he will but find 
good materials, e ren and ſkilful 


| workmen. | ry P17; We! 


Whether this esc lh tee e diene 
Cull? s hands, (which, if it be honeſtly executed; 
I ſhould be glad to ſee) ;, one thing I am confident 


of, 
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of, that it might be eafily brought to perfection, 


by a ſociety of nine or ten honeſt gentlemen of 


fortune, who with well to their country, and 
would be content to be neither gainers nor loſers, 


further than the bare intereſt of their money. 


And Mr M*Culla, as being the firſt ſtarter of 


the ſcheme, might be conſidered and rewarded 
by ſuch a ſociety 3 whereof, although I am not 


a man of fortune, I ſhould think it an honour | 
and happineſs to be one, even with borrowed 


money upon the beſt ſecurity I could give. 
And, firſt, I am confident, without any ſxkill, 
but by. general reaſon, that the charge of coin- 
ing copper would be very much leſs than 30 per 
cent. Secondly, I believe ten thouſand pounds 
in halfpence and farthings, would be ſufficient 
for the whole kingdom, even under our great 


and moſt wnneceſſary diſtreſs for the want of ſilver; 


and that, without ſuch a een half the ſum 
would ſuffice. : | 
For I compute, and 0 IIA The city.of 


Dublin, by a groſs computation, contains ten 
thouſand families; and, I am told by  thop- 


keepers, that if filver were as plenty as uſual, 
two ſhillings in copper would be ſufficient, in 


the courſe of buſineſs, for each family; but, in 
ronſideration of the wart of filver, I would al- 
low five ſhillings to each family, which would 


amount to 2,500l. and to help this, I would re- 


commend a currency of all the genuine unde- 
_ _ halfpence, which are left of Lord 
Partmouth's 
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Charles II.; and the ſmall Patrick and David for 
farthings. To the reſt of the kingdom, I would 
aſſign the 45,500: remaining; reckoning Du- 


blin ta anſwer one fourth of the kingdom, as 


London is judged to anſwer (if 1 miſtake not) 
one third of nn mean in. the ma 


money only. 


To compute our want of anal WER bs the 
number of ſouls in the kingdom, beſides being 
perplexed, is, I think, by no means juſt. They 
have been reckoned. at a million and à half, 
whereof a million at leaft are beggars, in all cir- 


cumſtances except that of wandering about for 


alms; and that circumſtance may arrive foon 


, enough, when it will be time to add another 


ten thouſand pounds in copper. But, without 
doubt, the families of Ireland, who lie chiefly 
under the difficulties of wanting fmall change, 
cannot be above forty or fifty thouſand; which 
the ſum of ten thouſand pounds, with the ad- 
dition of the faireft old halfpence, would tole- 
rably ſupply. For, if we give too great a looſe 


to any projector to pour in upon us what he 


pleaſes, the kingdom will be (how ſhall I ex- 
preſs it under our PRONE circumſtances ) more 
than undone. 

And hence appears, in a very ſtrong right; 
the villany of Wood, who propofed the coinage 
of one hundred and eighty thouſand pounds in 


enen for the uſe of Ireland; whereby every 


family 
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or a dozen fhillings, although Wood might not 
tranſgreſs the bounds of his patent,—and altho? 
no counterfeits, either at home or abroad, were 
added to the number; the contrary to both 
which would indubitably have arrived. So ill- 


informed are great men on the other ſide, who 


talk of a million with as little ceremony as We 
do of half-a- crown. * 
But, to return to the propoſal I have made: 
oe ten gentlemen, lovers of their country, 
ſhould raiſe 200l. a-piece; and, from the time 
the money is depoſited as they ſhall agree, ſhould 
begin to charge it with ſeven per cent. for their 
own uſe: That they ſhould as ſoon as poſſible 


provide a mint and good workmen, and buy 


copper ſufficient for coining two thouſand pounds, 
ſubtracting a fifth part of the intereſt. of ten 


thouſand pounds for the charges of the tools, 


and fitting up a place for the mint; the other 
four parts of the ſame intereſt to be ſubtracted 
equally out of the four remaining coinages of 


20ool. each, with a juſt allowance for other ne- 


ceſſary incidents. Let the charge of coinage be 
fairly reckoned, and the kingdom informed of 


it, as well as of the price of copper. Let the 


coin be as well and deeply ſtamped as it ought. 
Let the metal be as pure as can conſiſt to have 
it rightly coined, (wherein I am wholly ignorant) 
and the bulk as large as that of King Charles II. 
And let this cinh, of ten gentlemen give. their 

I Joint 
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joint ſecurity to receive All mae coins they ue 
out for ſeven or 'ten years, and return gold and 


ſilver without any defalcation. 
Let the fame club or company, when they 


have iſſued out the firft two thouſand pounds, 


go on the ſecond year, if they find a demand, and 
that their ſcheme hath anfwered to their own 


intention, as well as to the ſatisfaction of the pu- 


blic. And, if they find 7 per cent. not ſufficient, 


let them ſubtract 8, beyond which I would not 


have them 80. And, when they have, in two 


vears, ebindd ten thöufad- pounds, let them 


give public notice, that they will proceed no far- 


cher, but ſhut up their mint, and diſmiſs their 


workmen; unleſs the real, univerſal, unſolicit- 
ed declaration of the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom, ſhall ſignify a deſire that chey ſhould 
go on for a certain ſum farther. 
This company may enter into certain g 
tions among themſelves, one of which ſhould be, 
to keep nothing concealed; and duly to give an 
account to che world of their whole methods of 
acting. | 
Give me leave to compute, wholly at random, 
what charge the kingdom will be at, by the loſs 
of intrinſic value in the coinage of 1To,oool. in 
copper, under the tandEtnott ot” ch a ſociety 
of gentlemen. 


Firſt, It is plain, hat, inſtead of ſomewhat 


more than 16 per cent. as demanded by Mr 


M*<Calla, this ſociety defires but 8 per cent. 


VoL. XI. R Becondly, 
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Fenn homes Mr Mc<Culla, charges, the ' 
expence | of coinage at 30 per cent. I hope and 


| believe this ſociety will be able to. perform. it at 10. 


Thirdly, Whereas it doth not appear that Mr 


; M*Culla can give any ſecurity for. the goodneſs 


of his copper, becauſe not one in ten thouſand 
have the {kill to diſtinguiſh z the ſociety, will be 
all engaged that their's ſhall be of the baſk tant 
dard. 

Fourthly, That whereas Mr M. Culla s half. 
pence are one fourth part lighter than that kind 


coined in the time of King Charles II. theſe gen- 


tlemen will oblige themſelves to the public, to 
give the coin of the ſame weight and goodneſs 
with thoſe halfpence, unleſs they ſhall find they 
cannot afford it; and, in that caſe, they ſhall 
beforehand inform the public, ſhew their rea- 
ſons, and fignify how large they can make them 
without being loſers ; ; and ſo give over or purſue 
their ſcheme, as they find the opinion of the 
world to be. However, I do not doubt but 
they can afford them as large, and of as good 
metal, as the beſt Engliſh halfpence that have 
been coined in the three laſt, reigns, which very 


much outweigh thoſe of Mr MCulla. And 


this advantage will ariſe in proportion, by leſſen- 
ing the charge of coinage from 30 per cent. to 10 
or 15, or 20 at moſt. But J confeſs myſelf in 
the dark on that article; only I think it impoſ- 
ſible it ſhould amount to any proportion near 
30 per cent. otherwiſe the coiners of thoſe coun- 

derkeit 
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terfeit halſpence called Raps, would have ue 
encouragement to follow their trade. 

But the indubitable advantages by having the 
management in ſuch a ſociety would be, the pay- 
ing 8 per cent. inſtead of 16, the being ſure of 
the goodneſs and juſt weight of the coin, and 
the period to be put to any further coinage than 
what was abſolutely neceſſary to ſupply the wants 
and deſires of the kingdom: And all this under 


the ſecurity of ten gentlemen of credit and for- 
tune, who would be ready to give the beſt ſecuri- 


ty. and atis faction, that 5 ins! no wen to 


turn the ſcheme into a job. 


As to any miſtakes I have ike in computa- 


tion, they are of little moment; and I ſhall not de- 


ſcend ſo low as to juſtify them againſt any eaviller: 

The ſtrongeſt objection againſt what J offer, 
and which perhaps may make it appear viſionary, 
is the difficulty to find half a ſcore gentlemen, 


who, out of a public ſpirit, will be at the trouble, 


for no more profit than one per cent. above the 
legal intereſt; to be overſeers of a mint for five 
years; and perhaps, without any juſtice, raiſe 


the clamour of the people againſt them. Be- 
ſides, it is moſt certain, that many a ſquire is as 


fond of a job, and as dextrous to make the beſt 
of it, as Mr M*Culla himſelf, or any of his level. 


However, I do not doubt but there may be ten 
ſuch perſons in this town, if they had only ſome 


_ viſible mark to know them at light. Let I juſt 


foreſee another inconveniency: That knaviſh 
R 2 men 


ts 


men are fitter to deal with others of their on 
denomination; while thoſe who are honeſt and 
beſt intentioned, may be the inſtrument of as 
much miſchief to the public, for want of cun- 
ning, as the greateſt knaves; and more, becauſe 
of the charitable opinion which they are apt to 
have of others. Therefore, how to join the 
prudence of the ſerpent with the innocency of 
the dove in this affair, is the moſt; difficult point. 
It is not ſo hard to find an honeſt man; as to 
make this honeſt man active, and vigilant, and 
ilful; which 1 doubt will require a ſpur of pro- 
fit greater than my ſcheme will afford him, un- 
leſs he will he contented! with the honour of ſerv- 
ing his country, and the reward of a . con- 
Wieneg, uns ae 1 i of mr e in 
After reviewing what I had written, I ſee iy 
well, „ that I have not given any allowance for the 
_ firſt charge of preparing all things neceflary for 
coining, which, Iam told, will amount to about 
200l. beſides 20l. per annum for five. years rent of 
a houſe to work in. I can only ſay, that this 
making in all 3ool. it will be an addition of no 
more than 3 per cent. out of 10, ol. 
But the great advantages to the nne by hav- 
ing the coinage placed in the hands of ten gentle- 
men, ſuch as I have already deſci _ (i aer 
ave to be found) are theſe: 789011 
Firſt, They propoſe no other gain to themſelves 
than one per cent. above the legal intereſt, for 
the money _ advance ; which will ay” a 
g or 


. 


r 


9 


en 
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Ford dem aa when they meet at their mint- 
houſe. G 4 f 


| Sccamiy They bigd Cs to Abe Gieic 
coins of as good copper as the beſt Engliſh balf- 
pence, and as well coined, and of equal weight': 


And do likewiſe bind themſelves, to charge the 


public with not one farthing for the expence of 


coinage, more! than it ſhall really ſtand. them in. 


Thirdly, They will, for a limited: term of ſeven 


or ten years, as ſhall/ be thought proper upon 


mature conſideration, pay gold and ſilver, with- 
out any defalcation, for all their own. eoin that 
ſhall be returned upon their hands. 2 | 
Fourthly, They will take care. that 45 coins 
ſhall have a deep impreſſion, , leaving a riſing rim 
on both ſides, to prevent their being defaced in 
a long time; and the edges ſhall be milled! 
I ſappoſe they need not be very Apprehehffbc 
of counterfeits, which will be difficult to make, 
ſo as not to be diſcovered: For it is plain, that 
thoſe bad halfpence, called Rape, are To. eafily 
diſtinguiſhed; even from the moſt worn genuine 
halfpenny, that nobody will now take them for 
a farthing, although under the great preſent want 


of change. 


I ſhall here ſubjoin ſome computations relating 
to Mc MCulla's copper notes. They were ſent: 
to me by a perſon well ſkilled in ſuch calcula- 
tions, and therefore I refer them to the reader. 

Mr M Culla charges good copper at fourteen- 
des per pound, but I know not e he: 


means Avoirdupois or Troy weight. 


3  Avoiidipols | 
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| Avoirdupois is 16 oz. to a Ib. 6960 grains. 

A pound Troy weight - 5760 grains. 
Mr  M*Culla's' copper is boten pen 10 
pound Avoirdupobis. 0 
Two of Mr M*Culla's penny-nores, one with 
another, weigh = 524 nee 
” which coniputation;” 28. of oo LW DUO 
notes, which he N for one en es 
weight, will weign 6236 grains 
But one lb. Avoirdnpois highs, as 7 1 10. 
above, es 107 ae VR OY 6960 Rn 


+ & * 


This „ 1 10 ger cent. to Mr 
M*Culla's profit, in point « of weight. ee aha 
The old Patrick and David halfpen- ry let wh 

ny weighs. ; - 10 grains, 


Mr M*Culla's halfpenny weighs - 131 grains. 


| The difference i is 0 ne 
Which. is is equal to log ger gent, - Ng ods 
The, Engliſh halfporinyr off king Seid 


Charles II. weighs 167 grains: 
Mr M-*Culla's halfpenny weighs 131 9 
; 1 

The difference 36 | 
Which difference allowed A _ pave 3s 20 per 
. 81 195407 t: [ 3 72 31 05 
g%: 2:11 « EN Wa bt ber 428017 
Mr Mc<Culla allows his pound of coppb (coin- 
age included) to be worth e Marat fon 
which he demands two. — e ee 
| His 
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His coinage” he computes at ſirpence per 
pound weight; therefore; he laying, out only 


twenty-Pence, and: gaining mee he makes . 
per cent. profit... La che 
The ſixpence per pound wei ght, allowed for 1 
coinage, makes per cent. 30 
The want of weight in his batfpenny, com 5 36 
pared as T IE Ai obey 


IS B573 100 3 * — — 


By all whichs (v2. coinage, profit, and want 


of e! che er on 1175 cent. vs YE 0 


* ; 


If Mr Ms Culla's coins will not paſs; and he re- 
fuſes to receive them back, the owner cannot | 
ſell them at above twelve-pence per pound weight; 
whereby, with the defect of weight of 10 per 
cent. he will loſe 60 per cent. 


The ſcheme of the ſociety, raiſed as high as it 
can poſſibly be, will be only thus: 
For intereſt of their money, per 8 8 


For coinage, inſtead of 10, ſuppoſe, at mn 


For 3ool. laid out for tools, a mint, and 


houſe-rent, charge 3 per cent. upon the 
coinage of 39,000 - - - 3 


Charges i in all, upon intereſt, doe We, 


Per cent. 5 - — 3 


Which, with all the advantages above men- 
tioned, of the goodneſs of the metal, the large- 
| | neſs 
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neſs of the coin, the deepneſs and fairneſs of the 
impreſſion, the aſſurance of the ſociety confining 
itſelf to ſuch a fum as they undertake, or as the 
kingdom ſhall approve; and laſtly, their paying 
in gold and ſilver for all their coin returned up- 


on their hands without any defalcation, would be 


of mighty beneßt to the kingdom; and, with's 
little ſteadineſs and activity, ohα¹,d doubt not, 


be calily eee 


1 would not, in this, FT Wag , 3 = 8 
had of promiſſory notes after Mr M*Culla's: 


manner; but, as I have ſeen in old Iriſh coins, 


the words Civitas Dublin on one ſide; with the 
N een and the Eich Harp, as: the 
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4. ꝛbe have therefore opportunity, let us 4 god _ 
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1 ict dan wiorens aches 
ATURE Alrects every one b us, "66d God 
permits us, to conſult our own private 
Jed before the private good of any other perſon 
whatſoever, We are, indeed, commanded to 
love our neighbour as ourſelves, but not as well 
as ourſelves. The love we have for ourſelves is 
to be the pattern of that love we ought to have 
towards our neighbour : But, as the copy doth 
not equal the original, ſo my neighbour cannot 
think it hard, if I prefer myſelf, who am the 
original, before him, who is only the copy. 
W | Thus, 
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Thus, if any matter equally concern the life, 
the reputation, the profit of my nei hbour, and 
my own; the law of nature, which is the law of 
God, oblige me to take/care of myſelf firſt, 
and afterwards of him. And this I need not be 
at much pains in perſuading you to; for the want 
of ſelf-love, with regard to things of this world, 
is not among the faults of mankind. But then, 
on the other fide, if, by a ſmall burt and loſs to 
myſelf, I can procure a great good to my neigh- 
bour, in that caſe his intereſt is to be preferred: 
For example, if I can be ſure of ſaving his life, 
without great danger to my own; if I can pre- 
ſerve him from being undone, without ruining 
myſelf; or recover his reputation, without blaſt- 
ing mine. All this I am obliged to do: And, if 
I ſincerely perform i it, I do then obey the com- 
mand of God, in loving my neighbour as myſelf. 
Bur, beſide this love we. qwe to every man in 
his particular capacity under the title of our 
neighbour, there is yet a duty of a more large 
extenſive nature incumbent. on us; which is, 
our love to our neighbour in his public capacity, 
as he is a member of that great body the com- 
mon-wealth, under the ſame government with 
ourſclves : And this is uſually called love of the 
public, and is a duty to which we are more 
ſtrictly obliged, than even that of loving ourſelves; ; 
becauſe therein ourſelves are alſo contained, as 
well as all our neighbours, in one great body. 
This love of the ken, or of the common- 
| wealth, | 


* 
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wealth; or love of. our country, was. in ancient 
times properly known by the name of Virtut; 


becauſe it was the greateſt of all virtues, and 


was ſuppoſed to contain all virtues in it: And 
many great examples of this virtue are left us on 
record, ſcarcely to be believed, or even ton- 
ceived, in ſuch a baſe, corrupted, wicked age as 
this we live in. In thoſe times it was co mon 
for men to ſacrifice their lives for the good off 
their country, although they had neither hope 
or belief of future rewards; whereas, in our 
days, very few make the leaſt ſcruple of ſacriſi . 
eing a whole nation, as well as their own ſouls, 


for a little preſent gain]; which often hath been 


known to end in their own ruin in chiis wie 
as it certainly muſt in that to come. 


Have we not ſeen men, for the * of ſine 
petty employment, give up the very natural 


rights and liberties of their country, and of 


mankind, in the ruin of which themſelves muſt 
at laſt be involved? Are not theſe corruptions 


gotten among the meaneſt of our people, who, 
for a piece of money, will give their votes at a 


venture, for the diſpoſal of their own lives and 
fortunes, without conſidering whether it be to 
thoſe who are moſt oy to ny or * 
them? | 
But, if I were to 0 produce Wes one dee of 
à hundred wherein we fail in this duty of loving 
our country, it would be an endleſs labour; nad 
therefore I ſhall not n it. 


But 


0 


be here I would not be cdifanderfined By 


Ry love of our country, I do not mean loyalty 
to our King; for that is a duty of another na- 
ture, and a man may be very loyal in the com- 
mon ſenſe of the word, without one grain of 
public good at his heart. Witneſs this very 


kingdom we live in. Þverily believe, that, ſince 


the beginning of the world, no nation upon 


earth ever ſhewed (all circumſtances conſidered) 
ſuch high. conſtant marks of loyalty in all their 


actions and behaviour, as we have done : And, 
at the ſame time, no people ever appeared more 


utterly void Of what is called a Public Spirit. | 


When I ſay the people, I mean the bulk 3 en 


of che people, for I have rue o wm 


Rams: in power. 
Therefore I ſhall think my time not il fi, 


if J can perſuade; moſt or all of you who hear 


me, to ſhew the love you have for your country, 
by endeavouring, in your ſeveral ſtations, to do 


all the public good you are able. For I am 


certainly perſuaded, that all our misfortunes ariſe 


from no other original cauſe, than that ens 


diſregard among us to the public welfare. 
I I therefore undertake to ſhew you three ah 


Firſt, That there are few people! ſo weak or 


mean, who have it not ſometimes in A 
to be uſeful to the public. 407,07, £n63, ) 4; 


Secondly, That it is often in the power of the 
meaneſt 6 to do miſchief to * 


* 


1 
And, laſtly, That all wilful injuries done to 


the public, are 5850 3 and TIN fans in 


the ſight of God. 
Firſt, There are few. people ſo weak or mean, | 
who have it not ſometimes in their Pour to be 
uſeful to the public. 
Solomon tells us of a poor mit man, be 
ſaved a city by his counſel.” It hath often hap- 
pened, that a private ſoldier, by ſome unexpected 
brave attempt, hath been inſtrumental in obtain- 


ing a great victory. How many obſcure men 


have been authors of very uſeful inventions, 
whereof the world now reaps the benefit? The 
very example of honeſty and induſtry in a poor 


tradeſman, will ſometimes ſpread through a neigh- 


bourhood, when others ſee how ſucceſsful he 


is; and thus ſo many uſeful members are gained, 


for which the whole body of the public is the 
better. Whoever is bleſſed with a true public 
ſpirit, God will certainly put it into his way to 


make uſe of that bleſſing, for the ends it was 


given him, by ſome means or other: And there- 
fore it hath been abſerved in moſt ages, that the 
greateſt actions, for the benefit of the common- 


wealth, have been performed by the wiſdom or | 


courage, the contrivance or induſtry, of parti- 
cular men, and not of numbers; and that the 
ſafety of a kingdom hath often been owing to 


thoſe hands, from whence it was leaſt expected. 


But, ſecondly, it is often in the power of the 
meaneſt among mankind, to do miiſchief to the 
„ 8 | public: 
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public : And hence ariſe moſt of thoſe 'miſeries, 
with which the ſtates and kingdoms of the earth 
are infeſted. How many great princes have been 
_ murdered by the meaneſt ruffians ? The weakeſt 
hand can open a flood-gate to drown' a country, 
which a thouſand of the ſtrongeſt cannot ſtop, 
Thoſe who have thrown off all regard for the 
public good, will often have it in their way to 
do public evil, and will not fail to exerciſe that 
power whenever they can. The greateſt blow 
given of late to this kingdom, was by the dif 
honeſty of a few manufacturers; who, by im- 
poſing bad ware at foreign mavkers; in almoſt 
the only traffic permitted to us, did half ruin 
that trade; by which this poor unhappy king- 
dom now ſuffers, in the midſt of fufferings. 1 
ſpeak not here of perſons in high ſtations, who 
ought to be free from all reflection, and are 
ſuppoſed always to intend the welfare of che 
community: But we now find by experience, that 
the meaneſt inftrument may, by the concurrence 
of accidents, have it in his power to bring a whole 
kingdom to the very brink of deſtruction, and is, 
at this preſent, endeavouring to finiſh his work ; 
and hath agents among ourſelves, who are con- 
tented to ſee their own country undone, to be 
ſmall ſharers in that iniquitous gain, which at 
laſt muſt end in their own ruin as well as our's. 
I confeſs it was chiefly the conſideration of that 
; great danger we are in, which engaged me to diſ- 
courſe to you on this ſubject; to exhort you to a 
love 
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love of your country, and a public ſpirit, when 


| all you have is at ſtake 3 to prefer the intereſt of 


your prince, and your fellow- ſubjects, before that 

of one deſtructive een, and a few on * 

adherents. 
Perhaps it may be thought oy 3 ins this: 


way of diſcourſing is not ſo proper from the 
pulpit. But ſurely, when an open attempt is 


made, and far carried on, to make a great king- 
dom one large poor-houſe, to deprive us of all 


means to exerciſe hoſpitality or charity, to turn 


our cities and churches into ruins, to make the 
country a deſart for wild beaſts and robbers, to 
deſtroy all arts and ſciences, all trades and ma- 
nufactures, and the very tillage. of the ground, 
only to enrich one obſcure ill-deſigning projec- 
tor, and his followers; it is time for the paſtor 


to cry out, that the wolf is getting into his flock, 


to warn them to ſtand tagether, and all to con+ 
ſult the common ſafety. | And God be praiſed 
for his infinite goodneſs; in raiſing ſuch a ſpirit 
of union among us, at leaſt in this point, in the 
midſt of all our former diviſions; which unien, 
if it continue, will, in all probability, defeat the 
pernicious Alen * abs: inn, n to the 
nations | ? CES] 
But from fab it a follows, Jens neceſ- 


fary the love of our country, or a public ſpirit, 


is in every particular man, ſince the wicked have 


fo many opportunities of doing public miſchief. 


1 man is upon his own guard for his private 
ty 8 2 advantage 35 
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advantage; but where the public is concerned; 


be is apt to be negligent, conſidering himſelf only 
as one among two or three millions, among 


hom the loſs is equally ſhared, —and thus, he 
thinks, he can be no great ſufferer. Mean-while 


the trader, the farmer, and the ſhop»keeper, 


complain of the hardneſs and deadneſs of the 
times, and wonder whence it comes; while it 
is, in a great meaſure; owing to their own folly; 
for want of that love of their country, and 


public ſpirit. and firm union among themſelves; 


which are fo my to * en, 15 my 


nations. In. 

Another methidd by whith the HA wicked | 
man may have it in his power to injure the pu- 
blic, is falſe accuſation, whereof this kingdom 
bath afforded too many examples: Neither is it 


long ſince no man, whoſe opinions were thought 
to differ from thoſe in faſhion; could fafely con- 


verſe beyond his neareſt friends, for fear of be- 
ing ſworn againſt, as a traitor, by thoſe who 


made a traffic of perjury and ſubornation; by ; 


which the-very peace of the nation was diſturbed, 


and men fled from each other as they would 


from a lion. or a bear got looſe. Andd it is very 
remarkable, that the pernicious project now in 
hand to reduce us to beggary, was forwarded by 
one of theſe falſe accuſers, who had been con+ 


victed of endeavouring, by perjury and ſuborn- 


ation, to take away the lives of ſeveral innocent 


perſons here among us; and, indeed, there 


could 


OF 
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could not be a more ee inſtrument for ' Lick. 
ga work ©: Duin * 
Another method = which the edit peo- 
ple may do injury to the publie, is the ſpread- 
ing of lies and falſe rumours; thus raiſing a 
diſtruſt among the people of a nation, cauſing 


them to miſtake their true intereſt, and their 


enemies for their friends: And this hath been 
likewiſe too ſucceſsful a practice among us, where 
we have known the whole kingdom miſled by 
the groſſeſt lies, raiſed upon occaſion to ſerve. 
ſome particular turn. As it hath alſo happened 
in the caſe J lately mentioned, where one ob- 
ſcure man, by repreſenting our wants where 
they were leaſt, and concealing them where 
they were greateſt, had almoſt ſacceeded in a 
project of utterly ruining this whole kingdom; 
and may ſtill fucceed, if God doth not continue 
chat public ſpirit, which he hath almoſt. mira 
culouſly kindled in us upon this occaſion. 
Thus we fee the public is many times, as it 


were, at the mercy of the meaneſt inſtrument, 


who can be wicked enough to watch opportu- 
nities of doing it: miſchief, upon the principles. 
of avarice or. malice; which, I am afraid, are 
deeply rooted in too many breaſts; and againſt. 
which there can be no defence, but a firm refo-. 
lution in all honeſt men, to be cloſely united, 


and active in ſnhewing their love to their 1 | 


by preferring the public intereſt to their preſent: 
private EEE: = A 4 paſſenger in a great 
N 8 3 | ſtor m: 
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ftorm at IP ſhould hide his goods that they 
might not be thrown overboard to lighten che 


ſhip, what would be the eonſequence? The ſhip 


is caſt away, and he loſes, bis life and. good to- 
ether, Th: 

We have heard bib menz who, e 8 
neſs of gain, have brought infected goods into 
a nation, which bred a plague, whereof the 


owners and their families periſhed firſt. Let 


thoſe among us conſider this and tremble, whoſe 
houſes are privately ſtored. with thoſe materials 
of beggary and deſolation, lately brought over ta 
be ſcattered like a peſtilence. among their coun- 
trymen, which may probably firſt ſeize upon 
themſelves. and their families, until their houſes 


ſhall be made a dunghill.. 


I ſhall mention one practice more, by which 


che meaneſt, inſtruments: often ſucceed in doing 
public miſchief; and this is by deceiving us with 
plauſible arguments, to make us believe that the 


moſt ruinous project they can offer, is intended 
for our good, as it happened in the caſe ſo of- 
ten mentioned. For the poor ignorant people, 
allured by. the appearing; convenience in their 
ſmall. dealings, did not. diſcover the ſerpent in 
the braſs, but were ready, like the Iſraelites, ta 


offer incenſe to it; neither could the wiſdom 


of the nation convince them, until ſome of good 
intentions made the cheat ſo plain to their ſight, 
that thoſe who run may read. And thus the 


deſign was to treat us, in every point, as the 
Philiſtines 
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Philifines treated Samſon, (I mean oiwhen he was 


| betrayed, by Dalilah) firſt. to put out our eyes, 


and then bind us with fetters of braſs. , ' 
I proceed. to the laſt thing I propoſed, which 


was to ſhew you that all wilful i injuries done to 


the public, are 57 great and pA fins in 
the. ſight. of God. +; 17 on git-ro apy 

Firſt, It is. Apparent 7 n and moſt 
agrecable to reaſon, that the ſafety and welfare 
of nations, are under the, moſt peculiar care of 
God's providence. Thus he promiſed | Abra- 
ham to ſave Sodom, if only ten righteous men 
could be found in it. Thus the reaſon which 


God gave to Jonas for not deſtroying Nineveh, 
nl becauſe there were ſix- core thouſand men 


in that city. 
All government is Kon God, wha; is 55 God 


of order; and therefore whoever. attempts to 


breed confuſion or diſturbance among a people, 
doth his utmoſt to take the government of the 
world out of God's hands, and to put it in the : 


hands of the devil, who; is the author of confu- 
ſion. By which it is plain, that no crime, how 


heinous ſoever, committed againſt particular per- 
ſons, can equal the guilt of him who. does, in 
jury to the public. Y | 
_ Secondly, All offenders againſt their countr 
lye under this grievous. difficulty, that it is next 
to impoſſible to obtain a pardon, or make reſti- 
tution. The bulk of mankind are very, quick at 
reſenting injuries, and very flow in forgiving 
them: 


7 * 
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them: | le how ſhall one man be able to obtain: 


che pardon of millions, or repair the injuries he 


hath done to millions? How ſhall thoſe, who, 


by a moſt deſtruttive fraud, got the whole wealth 
of our neighbouring kingdom into their hands, 
be ever able to make a recompence ? How will 


the authors and Lee of that villainous pro- 


ject, for the ruin of this poor country, be able 


to account with us for the injuries they have al- 
ready done, although they ſhould no farther 
fucceed? The deplorable caſe of ſuch wretches, | 


muſt entirely be left to the unfathomahle wefties 
of God. For thoſe who know the leaſt in reli- 


gion, are not ignorant, that without our utmoſt 


endeavours to make reſtitution to the perſon in- 


zured, and to obtain his Pardon, added to a ſin- 


cere repentance, there is no Hope of * ſalvation 
given in the goſpel. 1 
Laſtly, All offences againſt our own country, 


have this aggravation, that they are ungrateful 
and unnatural. It is to our country we owe 


thoſe laws, which protect us in our lives, our li- 


berties, our properties, and our religion. Our 


country produced us into the world, and conti- 
nues to nouriſh us, ſo. chat it is uſually called 


our mother; and there have been examples of 


great Magitr zt, who have put their own chil- 


dren to death, for endeavouring to betray their 
country, as if they had attempted. the Ute of their- 
natural parent. 


11 2 4 
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Thus I have briefly ſhewn yon, how terrible a 
fin it is to be an enemy to our country, in order 
to incite you to the contrary virtue, which at this 
juncture is ſo highly neceſſary, when every man's 
endes will be of uſe. We have hitherto 
been juſt able to ſupport ourſelves under' many 


hardſhips; but now the axe is laid to the root of 
the tree, and nothing but a firm union among 


us can prevent our utter undoing. This we are 
obliged to, in duty to our Gracious King, as well 
as ourſelves. Let us therefore preſerve | that pu- 
blic ſpirit which God hath raiſed in us, for our 
own temporal intereſt. For, if this wicked pro- 
ject ſhould ſucceed, which it cannot do but by 
our own folly ; if we ſell ourſelves for nought, 
the merchant, the ſhopkeeper, the artificer, muſt 
fly to the deſart with their miſerable families, 


there to ſtarve, or live upon rapine, or at leaſt 
exchange their country for one more hoſpitable 
than that where they were born. 


Thus much I thought it my duty to ſay to you, 
who are under my care, to warn you againſt 
thoſe temporal evils, which may draw the worſt 
of ſpiritual evils after them; ſuch as heart-burn- 


ings, murmurings, diſcontents, and all manner 


of wickedneſs which a deſperate condition of life 
may tempt men to. 


I am ſenfible that what I have now ſaid will 


not go very far, being confined to this aſſembly; 


but I hope it may ſtir up others of my brethren 
10 Exhort their ſeveral congregations, after a 
| more 


* 


6.) 


more effeQual manner, to ſhew their love for 


their country upon this important occaſion; And 
this, I am ſure, capngt be called medoving 1 in af. 


fairs of ſtate. 


1 pray God protect his nol gracious Majeſty, 


| 4 this kingdom, long under his government, 
and defend us from all ruinous projectors, de- 


ceivers, ſuborners, perjurers, falſe accuſers, and 
oppreſſors; from the virulence of party and fac- 
tion; and unite us in loyalty to our king, love 


to our country, and charity to each other. And 


this we beg for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake: To whom, 
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All the Lavizs and Worn 75 IzzLand 


| ſhould appear conſtantly in Trae Mas 
ROT e ee ene e NA 


| inen in the year 1 Mys 


IH ERE was a FOG written Abit Ny 


years ago, to perſuade the people of Ire- 
r to wear their own manufactures *. This 
Treatiſe was allowed to have not one ſyllable in 


5 it of party or diſaffection, but was wholly found- 
ed upon the growing poverty of the nation, oc- 


caſioned by the utter want of trade in every 


branch, except that ruinous importation of all 


foreign extravagances from other countries. This 

Treatiſe was preſented, by the Grand Jury of 

the city and county of Dublin, as a ſcandalons, 

ſeditious, and factious pamphlet. I forget who 
* See vol. iii. p. 327. 
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was the foreman of the City Grand Jury ; but the 
foreman for the county, was one Dr Seal, regiſter 
to the Archbiſhop of Dublin, wherein he differ. 


ed much from the ſentiments of his Lord. The 


Printer was tried before the late Mr Whitſhed, 
that famous Lord Chief Juſtice; who, on the 
bench, laying his hand on his heart, declared up- 
on his ſalvation, that the author was a Jacobite, 


and had a deſign to beget.a quarrel between the 
two nations. In the midſt of this proſecution, 


about 1500 weavers were forced to beg their 


bread, and had a general contribution made for 
their relief, which juſt ſerved to make them 


drunk for a week; and then they were forced to 
turn rogues, or ſtrolling . or to leave the 


. 
The Duke of Grafton, who was then 1 


nant, being perfectly aſhamed of ſo infamous and 
unpopular a proceeding, obtained from England 


a noli proſequi for the Printer. Yet the Grand 
Jury had ſolemn thanks given them from the 
Secretary of State. 

I mention this paſſage (perhaps too 1 455 


gotten) to ſhew how dangerous: it hath been. for 


the beſt meaning perſon to write one ſyllable in 
the defence of his country, or diſcover the miſe - 


rable condition It 18-1. 


And, to prove this truth, I will produce one 
inſtance more, wholly omitting the famous caſe 


of the Drapier, and the proclamation againit 


him, as well as the perverſeneſs of another jury 
= 1 0 * 


2 


„„ 
againſt the ſame Mr Whitſhed, who was violent- 


ly bent to act the ſecond part in another ſcene. 


About two years ago, there was a ſmall paper 
printed, which was called 4 Short View of tbe 
State f Ireland“; relating the ſeveral cauſes | 
whereby any country may grow rich, and apply- 


ing them to Ireland. | Whitſhed was dead, and 


conſequently the printer. was not troubled. Miſt, 


the famous journaliſt, happened to reprint this 
paper in London, for which his preſs-folks were 


proſecuted for almoſt a twelvemonth; and, for 
ought I know, are not yet diſcharged. - 

This is our caſe ; inſomuch that although 1 
am often without money in my pocket, I dare 
not own it in ſome company, for fear of 28 


| thought diſaffected. 


But ſince I am determined to whe care that : 
the author of this: paper ſhall not be diſcovered, 


(following herein the moſt, prudent practice of 
the Drapier) I will venture to affirm, that the 


three ſeaſons wherein our. corn hath miſcarried, 


did no more contribute to our preſent miſery, 


than one ſpoonful of water thrown upon a rat, 


already drowned, would contribute to his death; 
and that the preſent plentiful harveſt, a 
it thould be followed by a dozen enſuing, would 
no more reftore us, than it would the rat afore- 
faid to put him near the fire, which might in- 


deed warm his fur- coat, but never bring him 
back to life. 


. Vols . e Mo 
* Sce vol. IV. p. 113. 
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The tort of the matter is this: The diſtreſſes 
of the kingdom are operating more and more 
every day, by very large degrees, and fo have 
been doing for above a dozen years paſ. 

If yon demand from whence theſe diſtreffes 
have ariſen, I deſire to afk the following queſtion: 
II two-thirds of any kingdom“ revenue be 
exported to another country, without one far- 
thing of value in return; and if the ſaid xingdom 
be forbidden the moſt profitable branches of 


trade wherein to employ the other third, and 


only allowed to traffic in importing thoſe commo- 
vities which are moſt nm, to Hel; how al 


that kingdom ſtand? 


If this queſtion were fotrned into the Do pro- 


poſition of an hypothetical ſyllogifm, I defy the 


che man born in Ireland, he is now in the 
faireſt way of getting a collectorſhip, or a cor- 
net's poſt, to give a good reafon for denying it. 
Let me put another caſe. Suppofe a gentle- 
man's eſtate of 200l. a year, ſhould fink to one 
hundred, by ſome accident, whether by an earth- 
quake or inundation it matters not; and ſuppoſe 


the ſaid gentleman utterly hopelefs and unquali- | 


fied ever to retrieve the loſs; how is he other- 


wiſe to proceed in his future cxconomy, than by 


reducing it on every article to one half leſs, un- 
leſs he will be content to fly his country, or rot 
io jail ? This is a reprefentation of Ireland's con- 
dition ; only with one fault, that it is a little too 
favourable. Neither am 1 able to pr opoſe a full 

8 remedy 


- 
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remedy * this, that ſhall ever de granted; but 


only a fmall prolongation of life, until God ſhall 


miraculouſly! diſpoſe the hearts of our neigk- 
bours, our kinſmen, our fellow - proteſtants, fel- 


low ſubjects, and fellow rational creatures, to 


permit us to ſtarve without running farther in 
debt. Jam informed, chat our national debt (and 


God knows how we-wretches came by that faſhi- 


onable thing a national debt) is about 250,000; 3 
which is, at leaſt, one third of the whole king- 
dom's rents, after our abſentees and other fo- 
reign. drains are ira: ous Ou _ 
than all the cath. - 

It ſeems there arc e W 68 EVER 


fund to pay the intereſt! of this formidable ſam, 
(not the principal, for this is allowed impoſſible). 
The neceſſity of raiſing ſuch à fund, is ſtrongly 
and regularly pleaded: from the late deficiencies 


in the duties and cuſtonis./ And is it che faut 
of Ireland that theſe fands are deficient 2! If h — 


depend on trade, car it pofſibly be other wiſe; 


while we have neicher liberty to trade, nor 

money to trade with; neither hands to work, 
nor bufineſs to employ them, if we had? Our 
diſeaſes are viſible enough, both in cheir cauſes 


and effects; and the cures ane nen wor 


impoſſible to be applied. b en 
If my ſteward comes wks: tells; me, an my 


N rents are ſunk ſo low that they are very littie 
more than ſufficient to pay my ſervants their 


e have any other courſe left, than to 
3; T3 __ caſhier 
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caſhier was in fix of my raſcally footmen, and a 
number of other varlets in my family, of whoſe 


inſolence the whole neighbourhood complains. 
And I ſhould think it extremely ſevere in any 
law, to force me to maintain a houſhold of fifty 
ſervants, and fix their wages, before I had of- 
fered my rent-roll upon oath to the legiſlators: - 
To return from digreſſing: I am told, one 
ſcheme for raiſing a fund to pay the intereſt of 
our national debt, is by a further duty of forty 
ſhillings a ton upon wine. Some gentlemen 
would earry this matter much further, by raifing 
it to twelve pounds; which, in a manner, would 
amount to a prohibition: Thus "_ arguing 


from the practice of England: /:. {1 1 © | 


I have often taken get ben in print and 


in diſcourſe, that there is topic ſo fallacious, 


either in talk or in ma as to argue how we 


ought to act in Ireland, from the example of 


England, Holland, France, or any other coun- 
try, whoſe inhabitants are allowed the common 
rights and liberties of human-kind. I could un- 
dertake to name ſix or ſeven of the moſt uncon- 
trolled maxims in eee nels are utter- | 
ly falſe in this kingdom. 5 10 
As to the additional Auen on wine, 515 thiok 
any perſon may deliver his opinion upon it, un 
till it ſhall have paſſed into a law; and, till 
then, I declare mine to be pofitively againſt i it. 
Firſt, Becauſe there is no nation yet known, 
in either hemiſphere, where the people of all 
8 „ conditions 


Ons 


. 


;omtiions are more in want bf ſoitie cordial, to- 
keep up their ſpirits; than” in this of our's. I 


am not in jeſt; and if che ew 4 uot be allow- 
ed me; I ſhall not argue it. ane ber SR 


8 4 22 5 
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Secondly, It is too well * be kn 
that chis tak of forty ſhillings additioal on be- 
ry ton of wine (Which will be dduble at leaſt t6 
the home-confu mer) wilt increaſe equally every 
new ſeffion of POET, untl 4 87 ir Sree 
to twelve pounds. * 

Thirdly, Peet, ay cha erde inform 
me, and as 1 have known mary of the like 


inſtances in Englund, this ' additional tax will 


more probably ellen this branch of the revenue, 


than inereaſe it: And therefore Bir John Stan- 


tey, a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms in England, 


uſed to ſay, That the Houſe of Commons were 


generally miſtaken in matters of trade, by an 


erroncous of that two and two make four. 


Thus, if you ſhould lay an additional duty of 


one penny a- pound on Taigbs, or fugar, the re. 


venue, inſtead of riſing, would certainly fink ; 


and the eonſequence would only be, to 16k 
the number of 3 and ruin "Us 


confetioner. 
Fourthly, I wm likewiſe alfred by Ane 
that, upon this additional forty ſtillings, the 


French will at leaſt equally raiſe their duties 5 
on all commodities we export thither.” 


Fifthly, If an original extract of che exports 


and imports be Was, we rn deen of pert Por 7 
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Uihed this additional duty upon wine; for 1 am 
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1. the balance, by our trade with France, for — 
pears paſt; and although our gain amounts to 


no great ſum, we ought to be ſatisfied, ſince we 


are no loſers, with the only Sanaa we are 
capable of receiving. ' 120 


Laſtly, The worſt e erh is dd x 
we raiſe the duty on wine to a conſiderable height, 
we loſe the only hold we have of keeping among 
us the few gentlemen of any tolerable eſtates. 
I am confident, there is hardly a, gentleman. of 


eight hundred pounds a-year and upwards, in 
this kingdom, who would balance half an hour 
to conſider whether he ſhould live here or in 


England, if a family could be as cheaply main- 
tained in the one as the other. As to eatables, 
they are as cheap in many fine counties of Eng- 
land, as in ſome very indifferent ones here; or, 
if there be any difference, that vein of thrift, and 

prudence in ceconomy, which paſtes there with- 
out reproach, (and chiefly in London itſelf) 
would amply make up the difference. But the 
article of French wine is hardly tolerable, in 


any degree of plenty, to a middling fortune: 


And this it is, which, by growing habitual, whol- 


ly turns the ſcale with thoſe few landed men diſ- 


engaged from employments, who content them- 
ſelves to live hoſpitably with plenty of good wine 
in their own country, rather than in penury 
and obſcurity in another, with bad, or with 
none at all. wy. 

Having therefore, as far as in me 1 — 


not 
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not under che leaſt concern about paying th 

al debt, but leave it, as in 
loyalty vine mils to the wiſdom of the Ho- 
nourable Houſe of Commons; I come now to 


conſider, by. what methods we may be able to 


put off nad delay: our utter enn as mw 


as it is poſſible. 


I never have diſcourked any bene man 
upon this ſubject, who did not allow that there 
was no remedy left us, but to leſſen the import - 


ation of all unneceſſary commodities, as much 


as it was poſſible; and likewiſe, either to per- 


ſuade our abſentees to ſpend their money at 
home, which is impoſſible, or tax them at five 


ſhillings in the pound during their abſence, with 


ſuch allowances, upon neceſfary occaſions, as it 


ſhall be thought convenient; or, by permitting 


us a free trade, which is denied to no other na- 


tion upon earth. The three laſt methods are 
treated by Mr Prior, in his moſt uſeful at. 
added to his liſt of abſentees.. 

It is to gratify the vanity and pride, and "ah 
ry of the women, and of the young fops who 
admire them, that we owe this inſupportable 
grievance of bringing in the inſtruments; of our 


ruin. There is annually brought over to this 
kingdom, near ninety thouſand pounds worth of 


ſilk, whereof the greater part is manufactured: 


Thirty thouſand pounds more is expended in 


muſlin, holland, cambrick, and callico. . What 


| the ee lace amounts to, is not eaſy to be 


| collected 
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collected 5 the cuftom-houſe book, being a 
kind of goods that take up little room, and is 
eaſily run; but, conſidering the prodigious price 


of a woman's head-dreſs, at ten, twelve, twenty 


pounds a- yard, muſt be very great. The tea, 
rated at ſeven ſhillings per pound, comes to nean 
twelve thouſand pounds; but, confidering:it as 
the common luxury of every chambermaid, ſemp- 
ſtreſs, and tradeſman's wife, both in town and 
country, however chey come by it, muſt needs 


coſt the kingdom double that ſum. Coffee is 
fomewhat above '7oool. I have ſeen no account 
of chocolate, and fome other Indian or Ame- 
rican goods. "Phe drapery imported is about 


24,0001. | The whole ambunts {with one or two 
other particulars) to 150,000t, The laviſhifg of 


all which money is juſt as prudent and neceſſary, 


as to ſee a man in an embroidered coat beging 


ont of Newgate in an old hoe. 


I allow that the thrown and raw gk is leſs | 


pernicious ; becauſe we have fome ſhare in the 


manufacture; but we are not now in circum- | 
ſtances to trifle. It coſts us above 40,000L a- 


year: And if the ladies, till better times, will 
not be content to go in their own country ſhifts, 
I wiſh'they may go in rags. Let them vie with 
each other in the fineneſs of their native linen + 
Their beauty and gemleneſs will as well appear, 
as if they were covered over with diamonds and 
alle.. 

T believe no man is eee eee 


expect that ſuch a reformation can be brought 


about. 
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about by 2 law. But a thorough, hearty, un- 
animous vote, in both Houſes of Parliament, 
might perhaps anſwer as well: Every ſenator, 
noble, or plebeian, giving his honour, that nei- 
ther himſelf, nor any of his family, would, in 


their dreſs, or furniture of their houſes, make 
uſe of any thing except what was of the growth 


and manufacture of this kingdom; and that 


they would uſe the utmoſt of their power, in- 


fluence and credit, to prevail on their tenants, 


deren and friends, to follow their example. 
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1 ARCHBISHOP or DVBLIN, 


concerning the WEAVERS. 


My LoRD, 


THE Corporation of Weavers in _ woollen 

manufacture, who have ſo often attended 
your Grace, and called upon me with their 
ſchemes and propoſals, were with me on 'Thurſ- 
day laſt ; when he who ſpoke for the reſt, and 
in the name of his abſent brethren, ſaid it was 
the opinion of the whole body, That if ſomewhat 
were written at this time by an able hand, to 
perſuade the people of this kingdom to wear 4 
their own woollen manufactures, it might be of ” 
good uſe to the nation in general, and preſerve _ | 
many hundreds of their trade from ſtarving. 


'To which I anſwered, That it was hard for any EE” 
man of common ſpirit, to turn his thoughts 5 
to ſuch ſpeculations, without diſcovering a re- ” 
4 ſentment which people are too delicate to bear. 
* For will not deny to your Grace, that I cannot 


9 . | reflect 


( 


reflect on the fingular condition of chis country, 


different from all others upon the face of che 

carth, without ſome emotion, and without often 
examining, as I paſs the ſtreets, whether thoſe 
animals which come in my way, with two legs 


nnd human faces, -clad and erect, be of the fame 


ſpecies with what 1 have ſeen very like them in 


England, as to the outward ſhape, but differing 


in their notions, nature, and intellectuals, more 
than any two kinds of brutes in a foreſt; which 
any man of common prudence would immediate- 
ly diſcover, by perſuading them to deſine what 
they mean by law, liberty, ne 1 
reaſon, loyalty, or religion. 5 
One thing, my Lord, I am very e of; 


That if God Almighty, for our ſins, would moſt 
juſtly ſend us a peſtilence, whoever ſhould dare 


to diſcover his grief in public for ſuch a viſita- 


tion, would certainly be cenfured for diſaffection 


to the government. For I ſolemnly profeſs, that 
I do not know one calamity we have under- 


gone theſe many years, whereof any man, whoſe 


opinions were not in faſhion, dared to lament, 
without being openly charged with that imputa- 
tion. And this is the harder, becauſe although 
a mother, when fſhe- hath corrected her child, 
may ſometimes force it to kifs the rod, yet ſhe 
will never give that. n to che ee or 


3 the ſcullion. 


My Lord, There are two es for the people 
of this f to conſider: Firſt, Their pre- 
ſent 


(28) 


fent evil condition; and, ſecondly, What can be 
done in ſome ee to remedy it.. Of) 


J ſhall not enter into a particular deſcription 


of our preſent miſery : It hath been already done 
in ſeveral Papers, and very fully m one intitled 


A foert view of the State of Ireland. It will be 


enough to mention the entire wanr'of trade, the 
navigation- act executed with the utmoſt rigour, 


the remiſſion of a million every year to England, 


the ruinous impor:ation of foreign luxury and 
vanity, the oppreſſion of landlords, and On 
agement of agriculture. 


Now all thoſe evils are biden the poſibiliry 


of a cure, except that of importations; and to 
fence againſt ruinous folly, will be always in our 
power, in ſpite of the diſcouragements, morti- 
fications, contempt, hatred, and oppreſſion, we 
labour under : But' our trade will never mend, 


the navigation- act never be ſoftened, our ab- 


ſentees never return, our endleſs foreign pay- 
ments never be leſſened, our own Lee 


never be leſs exacting. 
All other ſchemes 45 ee g this kiagübm 
from utter ruin, are idle and vifionary, — conſe- 


quently drawn from wrong reaſoning, and from 
general topics, which, for the ſame cauſes that 
they may be true in all nations, are certainly falſe 
in our's; as I have told the public often enough, 


but with as little effect as . I ſhall BY at = 
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I am weary of ſo many abortive projects, for 
the advancement of trade; of ſo many crude 
propoſals, in letters fent me from unknown 
hands; of ſo many contradiQory ſpeculations, 


about raiſing or ſinking the value of gold and 
ſilver: I am not in the leaſt ſorry to hear of the 


great numbers going to America, although very 
much for the cauſes that drive them from us; 


| fince the uncontrolled maxim, That people are 
« the riches of a nation,” is no maxim here un- 


der our circumſtances. We have neither manu- 


fractures to A them e nor 55 to 28 


port them. 
If a private —— s income be am irre- 


trie vably for ever from a hundred pounds to fifty; 


and that he hath no other method to ſupply the 


deficiency, Ldeſire to know, my Lord, whether 


ſuch a perſon hath any other courſe to take, than 


to ſink half his expences in every article of ceco- 


nomy, to fave himſelf from ruin and a jail. Is not 
this more than doubly the caſe of Ireland, where 


the want of money, the irretrievable ruin of 


trade, with the other evils above mentioned, and 
many more too well known and felt, and too nu- 
merous or invidious to relate, have been gradual- 


ly ſinking us for above a dozen years paſt, to a 


degree that we are at leaſt by two-thirds in a 
worſe condition than was ever known ſince the 
Revolution. Therefore, inſtead of dreams and 
projects for advancing of trade, we have nothing 
left but to find out ſome expedient whereby we 
may reduce our expences to our incomes. | 


VOL» as. T- Yet 
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Tet this procedure, allowed ſo neceſſary im all 
private families, and in its on nature ſo eaſy to 


be put in practice, may meet with ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion by the cowardly ſlaviſh indulgence of the 


men, to the intolerable pride, arrogance, vanity, 
and luxury of the women z who, ſtrictly adher- 
ing to tle rules of modern education, ſeem to 
employ their whole ſtock of invention in contriv- 
ing new arts of profuſion, faſter than the moſt 
parſimonious huſband can afford: And, to com- 
paſs this work the more effectually, their univer- 
10 maxim is to deſpiſe and deteſt every thing of 
the growth and manufacture of their own. coun- 
try, and moſt to value whatever comes from the 
very remoteſt parts of the globe. And I am con» 
vinced, that if the virtuoſi could once find out a 
world in the moon, with a paſſage to it, our wo- 
men would wear er but what came enn 
from then ce. 
The prime coſt / of wine ſth invipotennk; to 
Ireland, is valued at 30, oool.; and the tea (in- 


cluding coffee and chocolate) at five times that 
ſum. The lace, ſilks, callicoes, and all other un- 


neceſſary ornaments for women, including Eng- 
liſh cloths and ſtuffs, added to the former articles, | 
make up (to compute groſsly) about 400,000. 

Now, if we ſhould allow the 30,0001, wherein 
the women have their ſhare, and which is all we 
have to comfort us, and deduct 70, oool. more for 


over - reaching, there would ſtill remain 300,000]. | 


anmually _— on unwholeſcine drugs and un- 
2 e 
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| bete finery. | Which prodligious ſum would 
be wholly ſaved, and many thouſands of our mi- 
ſerable ſhop-keepers and ae WN 


_—_ ſupported. 

| Let ſpeculative phophe buſy Aer Wend as 
r as they pleaſe, there is no other way to 
prevent this kingdom from ſinking for ever, than 
by utterly renouncing all foreign dreſs and luxury. 
It is abſolurely ſo in fact, that every hufband, 
of any fortune in the kingdom, is nouriſhing a 
poiſonous devouring ſerpent in his boſom, wER 
all the miſchief, but with none of its wiſdom- - 

If all the women were clad with the growth of 
their on country, they might: {til} vie with each 


other in the courſe of foppery, and ſtill hae 
room left to vie with each other, and equally 


ſhow their wit and judgment in deciding upon 


the variety of Iriſh. ſtuffs. And, if they could 


be contented with their native wholeſome flops 
for breakfaſt; we would hear no more of their 


ſpleen, hyſteries, cholies, palpitations, and aſthmas. 


They might ſtill be allowed to ruin each other; 
and their hnſbands at play, becauſe the money 
loſt would only circulate among ourſelv es. 

My Lord, I freely own it a wild imagination, 
that any words will cure the fottiſhnefs of men, 
or the vanity of women; but the kingdom is in 
a fair way of producing the moſt eſfectual reme - 
dy, when there will not be money left for the 
common courſe of buying and felling the very 
neceſſaries of life in our markets, unleſs we abſo· 
=. "WY 8 lutely 
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lutely change che whole method 150 our ene 


ings: 

The corporation of weavers in r and 
alk, who have ſo frequently offered propoſals 
both to your Grace, and to me, are the hotteſt 
and coldeſt generation of men that I have known. 


About a month ago they attended your Grace, 
when I had the honour to be with you, and de- 


ſigned me the ſame favour. They deſired you 
would recommend to your clergy, to wear gowns 
of Iriſh ſtuffs, ' which might probably ſpread the 


example among all their brethren in the kingdom; 


and, perhaps, among the lawyers and gentlemen 
of the univerſity, and among the citizens of thoſe 
corporations who appear in gowns on folemn oc- 
cations. I then mentioned a kind of ſtuff, not 
above eight-pence a- yard, which I heard had been 
contrived by ſome. of the trade, and was very 


convenient. I defired they would prepare ſome 


of that, or any ſort of black ſtuff on a certain 


day, when your Grace would appoint as many 
clergymen as could readily be found to meet at 
your palace, and there give their opinions; and 


that, your Grace's viſitation approaching,” you 


could then have the beſt opportunity of ſeeing 


what could be done in a matter of ſuch conſe- 
quence, as they ſeemed to think, to the woollen 
manufacture. But inſtead of attending, as Was 


expected, they came to me a fortnight after with 


a new propoſal, that ſomething ſhould be written 


vy an ee and able hand, to promote in 


general 


Ga) 


— the wearing, of home, manufaQures, and 


their civilities would fix that work upon me.. 1 
alked if they had prepared the ſtuffs, as they had, 
promiſed, and your Grace expected; but they 


bad noe maads the leaſt feng the MAHEts Nc. 


it appears, thought of 1 It more. 02143 

did, ſome, years ago, propoſe 8 E. 
and principal dealers in the home manufactures 
of ſilk and wool, that they ſhould meet together, 
and, after mature conſideration, publiſh en. 
tiſements to the following purpoſe 

That, in order to, encourage he wearing, of 
Iriſh manufactures: in filk, and woollen, they gave 


notice to the nobility and gentry. of the kingdom, 
That they, the under-ſigned, would enter into 


bonds for themſelves, and for each other, to ſel} 
the ſeveral forts. of ſtuffs, cloths, and filks, made 
to the beſt perfection they were able, for certain 
fixed prices; and in fuch a manner, that if a 
child were-ſcnt to any of their ſhops, the buyer 
might be ſecure. of the value and goodnels, ank 
meaſure of the ware: And leſt this might be 
thought to look like a monopoly, any other mem- 
ber of the trade might be admitted, upon ſuch 
perſon whatever ſhould complain that he was ill- 
uſed in the value and goodneſs of what he bought, 
the matter ſhould be examined; the perſon in- 
jured be fully fatisfied by the whole corporation, 
without delay; and the diſhoneſt ſeller be ſtruck 
our of the fociety, unleſs it appeared” evidently 
that the ailurs proceeded only from miſtake. 

'W $3 | - Ie. 
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The mortal danger is, that if theſe dealers 
could prevail, by the goodneſs and cheapneſs of 
their cloths and ſtuffs, to give a turn to the 
principal people of Ireland in favour of their 
goods, they would relapſe into the knaviſh prac- 
tice peculiar to this kingdom, which is apt to 
run through all trades, even ſo low as a common 
ale-ſeller; who, as ſoon as he gets a vogue for 
his liquor, and outſells his neighbours, thinks 
His credit will put off the worſt he can buy, till 
his cuſtomers will come no more. 'Thus I have 
known at London, in a general mourning, the 
drapers dye black, all their old damaged goods, 
and ſell them at double rates; then complain 
and petition the court, that they are ready to 
ſtarve by the continuance of the mourning. 

Therefore, I fay, thoſe principal weavers, 
who would enter into ſuch a compact as I have 
mentioned, muſt give ſufficient ſecurity 'againſt 
all ſuch practices: For, if once the women can 
perſuade their huſbands, that foreign goods, be- 
fides the finery, will be as cheap, and do more 
ſervice, our laſt ſtate will be worſe than the firſt. 
I do not here pretend to digeſt perfectly the 
method by which theſe principal ſhop-keepers 
ſhall proceed in ſuch a propoſal ; but my mean- 
ing is clear enough, and cannot a be 
objected againſt. 
We have ſcen what a deſtructive loſs the king: | 
dom received, by the deteſtable fraud of the 


| merchants, « or northern linen - weavers, or both; 
f notwith- 


2 YF 


notwithſtanding all the care of the governors 


at that board, when we had an offer of com- 
merce with the Spaniards for our linen, to the 


while we deal like pedlars, we ſhall practiſe like 
pedlars, and ſacrifice! all — to the een 
urging advantage. 3 

Whar I have ſaid may ſerve as an e 5 | 
the deſire made me by the corporation of wea- 
vers, that I would offer my notions to the pu- 
blic. As to any thing further, let them apply 
themſelves to the parliament in their next ſeſſion. 


Let them prevail on the Houſe of Commons, to 


grant one very reaſonable requeſt; and J ſhall 


think there is ſtill ſome ſpirit left in the nation, 
when I read a vote to this purpoſe : Reſolved, 
nemine contradicente, That this Houſe will, for 


the future, wear no cloths but ſuch as are made 


of Iriſh growth, or of Iriſh manufacture, nor 


will permit their wives or children to wear any 
other: And that they will, to the utmoſt, en- 
deavour to prevail with their friends, relations, 


dependents, and tenants to follow their example. 


And if, at the ſame time, they could baniſh 
tea, and coffee, and china-ware out of their fa- 
milies, and force their wives to chat their ſcan- 
dal over an infuſion of ſage, or other wholeſome 
domeſtic vegetables, we might poſſibly be able 
to ſubſiſt, and pay our abſentees, penſioners, 
generals, civil officers, appeals, colliers, tempo- 
rary travellers, ſtudents, ſchool- boys, ſplenetic 

viſitors 


0 


viſitors of Bath, Tunbridge, REY Epfom, with 


all other ſmaller drains, by ſending. our erude 
unwrought goods to England, and receiving 


from thence, and all other conntries, nothing 


but what is fully manufactured, and keep a 
few potatoes and oat-meal atk our own. een 
ence. | 
I have been, flow a nen years ae "wiſely 
prognoſticating the preſent condition of this 
kingdom; which any human creature, of com- 
mon ſenſe, would foretell, with as little fagacity 
as myſelf. - My meaning is, that a' conſumptive 
body muſt needs die, which hath ſpent all its 


ſpirits, and received no novriſhment. Vet Tam 


often tempted to pity, when 1 hear the poor 
farmer and cotrager lamenting the hardnefs of 
the times, and imputing them either to one or 


two ill ſeaſons, which better climates than our's 


are more expoſed to; or to ſearcity of ſilver, 
which to a nation of liberty, would only be a 
flight and temporary inconvenience, to ve re · 
en at a err $ "WITS, 
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 GenTLE MEN, 


AM Icli to FON'E that 1 . a letter 


from you two * laſt Summer, directed to 
Dublin, while T was: in the country, whither it 
was ſent me, and I ordered an anſwer to it to 


be printed; but it ſeems it had little effect, 
and I ſuppoſe this will not have much more. 


But the heart 'of this people is waxed groſs, and 


their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes 


tell you another thing: That the world is too 
regardleſs of what we write for the public: good: 


That, after we have delivered our thoughts, with- 


out any proſpect of advantage or of reputation, 
which letter is not to be had but by ſubſeribing 
our names, we cannot prevail upon a printer to 


be at the charge of ſending it into the world, 


unleſs we will be at all, or half the expence = 
Trueman and Layfield. 
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they have clofed. And, Gentlemen, I am to 


1 


And although we are willing enough to beſtow 
our labours, we think it unreaſonable to be out 


of pocket; becauſe it probably may not con- 
ſiſt with the ſituation of our affairs. 

T do very much approve your good intentions, 
and, in a great meaſure, your manner of declar- 
ing them; and I do imagine you intended, that | 


the world ſhould not only know your ſentiments, 


but my anſwer, which I ſhall impartially give. 
That great Prelate, in whoſe cover you direct- 

ed your letter, ſent it to me this morning; and 

I begin my anſwer to-night, not knowing. what 


interruption I may meet with. 


E have ordered your letter to be printed, as it 
ought to be along with my anſwer; becauſe, I 
conceive, it will be more atceptaile: and TER 


ing to the kingdom. 


I ſhall therefore now go on to ee. your let 
ter, in all manner of ſincerity. 
Although your letter be directed to me, 702 


take myſelf to be only an imaginary perſon. For 


although I conjecture L had formerly one from 


vou, yet I never anſwered it otherwiſe than in 


print; neither was I at a loſs to know the rea- 
ſons why ſo many people of this kingdom were 
tranſporting themſelves to America. And if 
this encouragement were owing to a pamphlet 


written, giving an account of 'the- country of 


Pennſylvania, to tempr people to go thither; I do 
declare, that thoſe who were tempted, by ſuch 
2 narrative, to ſuch a journey, were fools, and 
| T the 
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the nn impudent knave; at leaſt, if it 
be the ſame pamphlet I ſaw when it firſt came 


out, which is above twenty-five-years ago, dedi- 
cated to William Penn, (whom, by a miſtake, 


you call Sir William Penn), and ſtyling him, by 


authority of the Scripture, Meſt Noble Goper- 


nor. For I was very well acquaiated with Penn, 
and did, ſome years after, talk with him upon 
that pamphlet, and the impudence of the author, 
who ſpoke ſo many things in praiſe of the ſoil 
and climate, which Penn himſelf did abſolutely 


contraditt. For he did aſſure me, that this 
country wanted the ſhelter of mountains, Which 


left it open to the northern winds from Hud- 
ſon's Bay and the Frozen Sea, which deſtroyed | 
all plantations of trees, and was even PErnicious 
to all common vegetables. But, indeed, News» 
York, Virginia, and other parts leſs | northward, 
or more defended by mountains, are deſcribed 

as excellent countries: But upon what condi» 


tions of TR Forcigners 80 Ow I am 


yet to ſeek.” - + 

What ents our people avoid. by raoaing! "From 
hence, is eaſier to be determined. They con- 
ceive themſelves to live under the tyranny of 
moſt cruel exacting landlords, who have no vier 


further than encreaſing their rent-rolls. Second- 


ly, You complain of the want of trade, whereof 
you ſeem not to know the reaſon. | Thirdly, 
Yon lament moſt juſtly the money ſpent by ab- 


lentces in England. NS Lou complain 
that 


( 249 ) | 
that your linen manufacture declines. Fifthly, 
That your tythe- collectors oppreſs you. Sixthly, 


That your children have no hopes of perferment 
in the church, the revenue, or the army; to 


which you might have added the law, and all 


civil employments whatſoever. Seventhly, You 


are undone for want of r and want all other 
money. Ft. 

I could eafily add ſou orien motives, Which 
to men of ſpirit, who deſire and expect, and 
think they deſerve the common privileges of 
human nature, would be of more force than any 
you have yet named, to drive them out of this 
kingdom. But as theſe ſpeculations may proba- 


bly not much affect the brains of your people, 


I ſhall chuſe to let them paſs unmentioned. Yet 
I cannot but obſerve, that my very good and 


_ virtuous friend, his excellency Burnet, (O ft, 


nec tali indigne parente! ) hath not hitherto been 
able to perſuade his vaſſals, by his oratory in the 


ſtyle of a command, to ſettle a revenue on his 


Vice-Royal perſon. I have been likewiſe aſſured, 
that in one of thoſe colonies on the Continent, 
which nature hath ſo far favoured, as (by the 


induſtry of the inhabitants) to produce a great 
quantity of excellent rice; the ſtubbornneſs of 
the people, who having been told that the world 
was wide, took it into their heads that they 


might ſell - their on rice at whatever foreign 
market they pleaſed, and ſeem by their Sree | 


dee” unwilling to quit that opinion. 


5 1 But 
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But to return to my ſubject: I muſt confeſs to 


you both, that, if one reaſon” of your people's 


deſerting us, be the deſpair of things growing 
better in their own country, I have not one ſyl- 


lable to anſwer; becauſe that would be to hope 


for what is impoſſible ; and ſo I have been tell- 


ing the public theſe: ten years. 


For there are 


three events which muſt precede any ſuch bleſ- 
ſing: Firſt, A liberty of trade; ſecondly, A 
mare of preferments in all kinds, equal to the 
Britiſh natives; and, thirdly, A return of thoſe 
abſentees, who take away almoſt one half of the 


kingdom's revenue. 


As to the firſt and ſecond, 
there is nothing left us but deſpair; and, for che 7 


third, it will never happen till the kingdom hath 
no money to ſend them, for which, in ay own. 


= particular, I ſhould not be ſorry.” 


The exaction of landlords hath indeed DEE a 


grievance of above twenty years ſtanding. 


But, 


as to what you object about the ſevere clauſes 
relating to improvement, the fault lies wholly on 
the other ſide: For the landlords, either by their 
ignorance or greedineſs of making large rent- 
rolls, have performed this matter ſo ill, as we 5 
lee, by experience, that there is not one tenant 
in five hundred who bath made any improvement 
worth mentioning. For which I appeal to any 


man who rides through the kingdom, where 


little is to be found among the tenants but beg- 


gary and deſolation; the cabbins of the Scotch 


themſelves, in our; being as dirty and miſer- 


Vol. XI. 
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able 


„„ 
able as thoſe, of the wildeſt Iriſti. Whereas 
good firm penal clauſes: for improvement, with 
a tolerable caſy rent, and a reaſonable period of, 
time, would, in twenty years, have encreaſed] 
the rents of Ireland ar leaſt a. think Cong in NE. 


intrinſic value. 


T am glad to hear Te f aal h ſome e 
of the clergy, and to impute the exactions you 


lament to the managers or farmers. of the tythes. 
Nut you entirely miſtake the fact: For I defy the 
moſt wicked and moſt powerful clergyman in the 
kingdom, to oppreſs the meaneſt farmer in the 


pariſh; and I defy the fame clergyman to prevent 
himſelf from being cheated by the ſame farmer, 
whenever the farmer ſhall be diſpoſed to be 


knaviſh or peeviſh. For although the Ulſter 
tything- teller is more advantageous to the clergy 
than any other in the kingdom, yet the miniſter 
can demand no more than his tenth; and where 


the corn much exceeds the. ſmall tythes, as, ex- 


cept in ſome diſtricts, I am told it always doth, 


he is at the mercy of every ſtubborn farmer, 
eſpecially of thoſe whoſe ſect as well as intereſt 


incline them to oppoſition, However, I take 
it that your people, bent for America, do not 


ſhew the beſt part of their prudence in making 
this one part of their complaint: Yet they are ſo 


| far wiſe as not to make the payment of tythes a 
ſcruple of conſcience, which is too groſs for any 


Proteſtant diſſenter, except a Quaker, to pretend. 
But, do your people indeed think, that if tythes 


| ( us 
reas 1 were aboliſhed, or delivered into the hands of 


vin the landlord after the bleſſed manner in the 
of Scotch ſpiritual œcõοοOο y, that the tenant would 
aſed itt eaſier in his rent under the ſame perſon, who 
the muſt be lord of the ſoil and hos . mn * 
8 ther ? | 
ncyi I am ready enough: to. grant, [that his e 
vou. ſion of landlords, the utter ruin of trade, with its 
hes. neceſſary eonſequenee—the want of money, half 
the the revenues of the kingdom ſpent abroad, 
the the continued dearth of three years, and the 
the ſtrong deluſion in your people by falſe allure- 
vent. ment from America, may be the chief motives 
ner, of their eagerneſs after ſuch an expedition. But : 
be; there is likewiſe another temptation, which is not 
lſter of inconſiderable weight; which is, their itch of 
ergy living in a country where their ſect is predomi- 
iſter nant, and where their eyes and conſciences will 
here not be offended by the rr n cere- 
ex- monies, habits, and ſpiritual titles. 
oth, But I was furprized to find, that hoſe LY 
ner, ties, whereof we are innocent, have been ſufficient 
reſt to drive many families out of their country, who 
take had no reaſon to complain of oppreſſive land- 
Wy lords. For, while I was laſt year in the northern 
king parts, a perſon of quality, whole eſtate was let 
ee ſo above twenty years ago, and then at a very rea- 
2 ſonable rent, ſome for leaſes of lives, and ſome 
any perpetuities, did, in a few months, purchaſe ele- 
end. ven of thoſe leaſes at a very inconſiderable Price, 
thes although they were two years ago reckoned: tb 
were Pay but half value. From whence it is manifeſt, 
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that our preſent miſerable condition, and the dif- 


mal proſpect of worſe, with other reaſons above 
aligned, are ſufficient to put men upon trying 


| this deſperate experiment of changin g the gend 


they are in, although landlords e * 2 mi- 
Ln 4 0 become leſs inhuman. | 1 
There is hardly a ſcheme propoſe 
ing the trade of this kingdom, which doth not 
manifeſtly ſhew the ſtupidity and ignorance of 
the propoſer: And I laugh with contempt at 


thoſe weak wiſe heads, who proceed upon gene- 


ral maxuns, or adviſe us to follow the examples 
of Holland and England. Theſe empirics talk 
by rote, without underſtanding the conſtitution 
of the kingdom; as if a phyſician, knowing that 


exerciſe contributed much to health, ſhould pre. 


ſcribe. to his patient under a ſevere: fit of the 


gout, to walk ten miles every morning. The d- 
rections for Ireland are very ſnort and plain: To 


encourage agriculture and home conſumption, 
and utterly diſcard all importations which are not 


abſolutely neceſſary for health or life. And how 
few neceſſaries, conveniencies, or even comforts 
of life, are denied us by nature, or not to be at- 
tained by labour and induſtry ? Are thoſe deteſt» 
able extravagancies of Flanders lace, Engliſh 


cloths made of our own wool, and ether goods, 


Italian or Indian filks, tea, coffee, chocolate, 
China ware, and that profuſion. of wines, by the 
knavery of merchants growing dearer every ſea- 


ſon, with a hundred unneceſſary fopperies, bet- 
ter _— to others than me : Are theſe, I ſay, 
| : fit 
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it for us, any more than for the beggar 'who 
could not cat his veal without oranges ? Is it not 


the higheſt indignity to human nature, that men 
ſhould be fuck poltrons as to ſuffer the kingdom 
and themſelves to be undone, by the vanity, che 


| folly, the pride, and wantonneſs of their wives; 
who, under their preſent corruptions, ſeem to be 
a kind of animal, ſuffered, for our ſins, to be 


ſent into the world for the deſtruction of fami- 


lies, ſocieties, and kingdoms, and whoſe whole 


ſtudy ſeems directed to be as expenſive as they 
poſſibly can in every uſeleſs article of liviug; who, 
by long practice, can reconcile the moſt perni- 
cious foreign drugs to their health and pleaſur e, 
provided they are but expenſive, as ſtarlings 


grow fat with henbane; who contract a robuſt- 


neſs, by mere practice of ſloth and luxury; Wh 
tan play Wi eee hours after midnight, ſleep 
beyond noon, revel upon Indian poifons, and 


| fpend the revenue gif: a moderate family, to adorn 


a nauſeous, unwholeſome living carcaſe? Let 
thoſe few, who are not concerned in any part of 


this accuſation, ſuppoſe it unſaid; let the reſt 


take it among them. Gracious God l. in this 
mercy, ou 2 1 a nation 15 rde 


pbeſotted. 


If Lam bollelled oh an handed ne 


and by ſome misfortune it ſinks to fifty, without 


a poſſibility of ever being retrieved, Does it re- 
main a queſtion, in ſuch an exigency, what Lam 
to do? Muſt not I retrench one half in every 


article of - expence'? or retire to ſome cheap, 


X 3 diſtant 


10 : 


diſtant part of the n. where neceffiries are | 


A half value? bs 


Is there any mortal who. can g me, nods 
the circumſtances we ſtand with our neighbours, 
under their inclinations towards us, under laws 
never to be repealed, under the deſolation cauſeg 


by abſentees, under many other circumſtances _ 
not to be mentioned, that this kingdom can ever 
be a nation of trade, or ſubfiſt by any other me- 
thod, than that of a reduced family, by che ut- 
moſt, parſimony, in he (3 manner I have. alveady 


preſcribed ? 
I am tired with 88 0 many e e 


able well-meaning people, who are daily preſſing 


me to deliver my thoughts in this deplorable 


juncture; which, upon many others, I have ſo 


often done in vain. What will it import, that 


half a ſcore people, in a coffee-houſe, may hap- 
pen to read this paper, and even the majority of 


thoſe few differ in every ſentiment from me ? If 


the farmer be not allowed to ſow his corn; if 
half the little money among us be ſent to pay 


rents to Iriſh abſentees, and the reſt for foreign 
luxury, and dreſs for the women ; What will our 
charitable diſpoſitions avail, when there is no- 

thing left to be given? when, contrary to all 
euſtom and example, all neceſſaries of life are ſo 
exorbitant, when money of all kinds was never 
known to be ſo ſcarce? So that gentlemen of no 


contemptible eſtates, are forced to retrench in eve - 


ry article (except what relates to their wives) with - 


out being able to ſhew any bounty to the poor. 
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AM very well pleaſed with the good opinion 

you expreſs of me, and wiſh it were any 
way in my power to anſwer. your expectations, 
for the ſervice of my country. I have carefully 
read your ſeveral ſchemes and propoſals, which 
you think ſhould be offered to the parliament. 
I anſwer, I will aſſure you, that, in another 
place, I have known very good propoſals reject- 
ed with contempt by public aſſemblies, . merely 
becauſe they were offered from without doors 
and your's perhaps might have the ſame fate, eſ- 
pecially if handed into the public by me, who 
am not acquainted. with three members, nor 
have the leaſt intereſt with one. My printers 
have been twice proſecuted, to my great expence, 
on account of diſcourſes I writ for the public 
| * 
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ſervice, without the leaſt reflection on parties or 
perſons ; and the ſucceſs J had in thoſe of the 
Drapier, was not owing to my abilities, but to a 


lucky juncture, when the fucl was ready for 
the firſt hand that would be at the pains of kind- 


ling it. It is true, both thoſe envenomed perſe- 


cutions were the workmanſhip of aA judge, who 
is now gone to his own place“. But, let that 


be as it will, I am determined hence forth ne ver 
to be the inſtrument of n an innocent man 
at the mercy of that bench. | 5 


It is certain, there are "Er leet re- 
lating to this kingdom, (I have mentioned a few 


of them in one of my Drapier's letters) which it 
were heartily to be wiſhed that the Parliament 
would take under their conſideration, ſuch as 


will noways interfere n oy dere 


than to its advantage. 1% 
The firſt I ſhall: e . at in 2 


better which I received from one of you, Gentle- 


men, about the highways; which, indeed, art 
almoſt everywhere fcandalouſly neglected. I 
know a very rich man in chis city, a true lover 
and faver of his money, | who being poſſeſſed of 
ſome adjacent lands, hath been at great charge 
in repairing effectually the roads that lead to 


chem; and hath aſſured me, that his lands are 


thiredy advanced four or five ſhillings an acre, 


by which he gets treble intereſt. But, generally 
Taking, vn over che Ven the roads art 


Aeplorables 
8 Lord Chief Juſtice Wbitſbed. 
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deplorable ; and, „What 1 is more parekiblatdy bar- 
barous, there is no ſort of proviſion made for 


_ travellers on foot; no, not near this city, e. 


cept in a very few places, and in a moſt wretched 


manner: Whereas the Engliſh are ſo particular» 


ly careful in this point, that you may travel 
there an hundred miles, with leſs inconvenience 
than one mile here. But, fince this may be 
thought too great a reformation, I ſhall only 
ſpeak of roads for horſes,” carriages, and cattle 

Ireland is, Þ think, computed to be one third 
ſmaller than England; yet by ſome natural dif- 


advantages, it would not bear quite the ſame 
proportion in value, with the ſame encourage» | 


ment. However, it hath ſo happened for ma- 


ny years paſt, that it never arrived to above one» 
eleventh part in point of riches; and, of late, 


by the continual decreaſe of trade, and increaſe 


of abſentees, with other eircumſtances not here 


to be mentioned, hardly to a fifteenth part 3 at 
leaſt, if my calculations be right, which I gau 


are a little too favourable on our fide. 
Now, ſuppoſing day-labour to be eee by | 
one-half here than in England, and our roads, 


by the nature of our carriages, and the deſola- 
tion of our country, to be not worn and beaten 


above one- eighth part ſo much as thoſe of Eng- 


land, which is a very moderate computation; I 

do not ſee why the mending of them would be a 

greater burthen to this kingdom than to that. 
There have been, I believe, twenty acts of 


parliament, in fix or ſeven years of the late 


King, 


>, 
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King -, for mending long tracts of iinpaſiab 


ways in ſeveral counties of England, by erecliog 


turnpikes, and receiving paſſage- money in 2 


manner that every body knows. If what I have 
advanced be true, it would be hard to give 2 
reaſon againſt the ſame practice here, ſince the 
neceſhty is as great, the advantage in proportion 
perhaps much greater, the materials of ſtone 
and gravel as eaſy to be found, and the work- 

manſhip at leaſt twice as cheap. Beſides, the 
5 may be done gradually, with allowances 
for the poverty of the nation, by ſo many perch 
a-year; but with a ſpecial care to encourage ſxill 


and diligence, and to prevent fraud in the un- 


dertakers, to which we are too liable, and which 


are not always confined to thoſe of the meaner 


Jort : But againſt theſe, no doubt, the wiſdom 


2 the nation may and will provide. 


Another evil, which „in my opinion, a 


aka public care, is the ill management of the 


dogs, the neglect whereof is a much greater miſ- 
chief to this ane, than moſt people n to 
be aware of. . 

It is allowed, dad by thoſe he. are * 1957 
WY moſt ſkilful in ſuch. matters, that the red 


ſwelling moſſy bog, whereof we have ſo many 
large tracts in this iſtand, is not by any means to 


be fully reduced ; but the ſkirts, which are co- 


 wergd with a green coat, eaſily may, being not 


accretion, or annual enn * . ** 
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| Nun! the Aindionds: are generally ſo careleſs, | 
that they ſuffer their tenants to cut thein er | 


theſe ſkitts, as well as the bog adjoined, whereby: 


there is yearly- loſt a conſiderable quantity of 
land throughout dene b rt never 1 re- 
covered. et DF Hits i 8 

But this is ee geen pen ee e, 
chief: For che main bog, although perhaps not 
reducible to natural ſoil, yet, by continuing large, 
deep, ſtraight canals. through the middle, elean- 


| ſed at proper times, as low as the channel or 


gravel, would become a ſecure ſummer paſture; 
the margins might; with great profit and orna- 


ment, be filled with quickens, birch, and other 1 


trees proper for ſuch a ſoil, and the canals be 
convenient for wrater- carriage, of the turf, which 


is now drawn upon ſled- cars, with great expence, 


difficulty, and loſs of time, by reaſon of the ma- 
ny turf-pits ſrattered irregularly through the bog, 
wherein great numbers of cartle are yearly drown- 
ad. And it hath been, I confeſs, to me a mat- 


ter of the greateſt vexation as well as wonder, to 


think how any landlord could be ſo abſurd a8 co 

ſuffer ſuch havock to be made. fa 
All the acts for encouraging plantations of 4. 
reſt· trees, are, I am told, extremely defective; 
which, with great ſubmiſſion, muſt have been 
owing to a defect of {kill in the contrivers of 
them. In this climate, by the continual blow- 
ing of the Weſt-ſouth-weſt wind, hardly any 
tree e of value will come to perfection that is not 
| 3 
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5 planted in groves, except very rarely, and where 
15 ſtzßere is much land- ſhelter. I have not, indeed, 
read all the acts; but, from enquiry, 1 cannot 
learn that the -planting in groves is enjoined. 
And, as to the effects of theſe laws, I have not 
ſeen the leaſt, in many hundred miles riding, ex- 
| cept: about a very few gentlemen's houſes, and 
F even thoſe with very little ſkill or ſucceſs. In all 
1 | the reſt, the hedges generally miſcarry, as well 
+ as the larger flender twigs, planted upon the, 
| tops of ditches, * for want of common 
ein and care. 
I do not e chat a pas lab 1 
profit could be made, than by planting large 
groves of aſh, within a few feet aſunder, which 
in ſeven years would make the beſt kind of hop- : 
poles, and grow in the. ſame, or fame; to 2 
ſecond crop from their roots... | 
It would likewiſe be of great uſe and fm in 5 
our deſart ſcenes, to oblige, all tenants and cot- ES 
tagers to plant aſh or elm before their cabbins, 3 
and round their potatoe-gardens, where cattle 
either do not, or ought not to come to. de 
them. 0 4441 
The common objections ee all * dean: 
from the lazineſs, the perverſeneſs, or thieviſh- 
diſpoſition of the poor native Iriſh, might be 
eaſily anſwered, by ſhewing the true reaſons for 
ſuch accuſations, and how eaſily thoſe people 
may be brought to a leſs ſavage manner of life: 
But my printers have already ſuffered too much 
4 for 


for my ſpeculations. However, ſuppoſing the 
ſize of a native's underſtanding juſt equal to that 


of a dog or horſe, I have often ſeen thoſe two 


: animals to be civilized by rewards, At ends: ec 


much as by puniſhments. 
It would be a noble eee to aboliſh | 


the Iriſh language in this kingdom, ſo. far at 


leaſt as to oblige all the natives to ſpeak only 
Engliſh on every. occaſion of buſineſs, 'in ſhops, 
markets, fairs, and other places of dealing: Yet 
I am wholly deceived, if this might not be effec- 


tually done in leſs than half an age, and at a 


ry trifling expence ; for ſuch I look upon a tax 
to be, of only fix thouſand pounds a- year, to 
accompliſh ſo great a work. This would, in a 


great meaſure, civilize the moſt barbarous among 


them, reconcile them to our cuſtoms and man- 
ner of living, and reduce great numbers to the 
national religion, whatever kind may then hap- 
pen to be eſtabliſhed. The method is plain and 
ſimple; and although I am too deſponding to 


produce it, yet I could heartily wiſh ſome pu- 


blic thoughts were employed to reduce this un- 
cultivated people, from that idle, ſavage, beaſtly, 
thieviſh manner of life, in which they continue 
ſunk to a degree, that it is almoſt impoſſible for 
a country gentleman to find a ſervant of human 
capacity, or the leaſt tincture of natural honeſty = 
or who does not live among his. own tenants, in 
continual fear of having his plantation deſtroyed, 
his cattle ſtolen, and his goods piltcred:...- -: 174 
Vo. XI. 1 The 
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The love, affection, or vanity of: lving wy 
England, continuing to. carry thither ſo many: 
wealthy families; the confequences thereof, toge- 
ther with the utter loſs of all trade, except what 
is detrimental, which hath forced fuch great 

numbers of weavers and others to ſeek their 
| bread in foreign countries; the unhappy prac-' 

tice of Rocking fuch vaſt quantities of land with 

| ſheep and other catthk, which reduceth twenty 
families to one: Theſe events, 1 fay, have ex- 
eecdingly depopylated this kingdom for feveral 
years paſt. I ſhould heartily with, therefore, 
under this miſerable dearth of money, that thoſe _ 
who are moſt concerned would think it adviſe- 
able to fave a hundred thouſand pounds a-year, 
which is now ſent out of this kingdom to feed 
us with corn. There is not an older or more 
uncontroverted maxim in politics of all wife na- 
tions, than that of encouraging agriculture. 
And, therefore, to what kind of wiſdom a prac- 
tice ſo directly contrary among us may be redu- 

ced, 1 am by no means a judge. If labour and 


People make the true riches of a nation, what 


muſt be the flue where one part of the people 
are forced away, and the other. part have no- 
_— to do ? 

Tf it ſhould be thought proper by wiſer OY 
that his Majeſty might be applied to in a national 
way, for giving the kingdom leave to coin halt- 
pence for its own afe; I believe no good ſubject 
will be under the leaſt apprehenſion, that ſuch a 

5 Apa 
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requeſt could meet with refuſal, or fie leaſt de- 


lay. Perhaps we are the only kingdom upon 


earth, or that ever was or will be upon earth, 
which did not enjoy that common right of civil 
ſociety, under the proper inſpection of its prince, 
or legiſlature, to coin money of all uſual metals 
for its own occaſions, _ Every petty. prince in 
Germany, vaſſal to the Emperor, enjoys this 
privilege. And I have ſeen in this kingdom, ſe- 
veral filver pieces, with the inſcription of Civitas 


TR. went rn n other towns. 
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SUBSTANCE of what was faid boy the 
DEAN of St Par RICk's, to the Lord 
Mayor, and ſome of the AL DpERMEN, 
when his Lordſhip- came to preſent the 

ſaid Dzan with his Freedom in a gold 


"HEN his Lordſhip had faid a few words, 

and preſented the inſtrument, the Dean 

gently put it back, and deſired firſt to be heard. 
He ſaid, He was much obliged to his Lordſhip. 
and the city for the honour they were going to 
do him, and which, as he was informed, they had 
long intended him : That it was true this honour 


was mingled with a little mortification, by the. 


delay which attended it ; ; but which, however, 
he did not impute to his Lordſhip, or the city: 
And that the mortification was the leſs, becauſe. 

he would willingly hope the delay was founded 
on a miſtake ; for which opinion he would tell 
his reaſon. He ſaid it was well known, that, 
ſome time ago, a perſon with a title was pleaſed, 
in two great aſſemblies, to. rattle bitterly ſome _ 
body without a name, under the injurious ap- 
pellations of a Tory, a Jacobite, an enemy to 
King George, and a libeller of the government; 
which character, the Dean faid that many people 
thought, was applied to him: : But he was un- 


willing 


61 


willing to be of that opinion, becauſe the \-ptrfak 
who had delivered thoſe abuſive words, had for 
ſeveral years careſſed, and courted and ſolicited 
kis friendſhip, more than any man in either King» 


dom had ever done: By inviting him to his 


houſe in town and country, by coming to the 
Deanry often, and calling or ſending almoſt 
every day when the Dean was fick, with many 


other particulars of the fame nature, which con- 


tinued even to a day or two of the time when 
the ſaid perſon made thoſe invectises in the 
Council and Houſe of Lords. Therefore, that 
the Dean would by no means think chat thoſe 


ſcurrilous words could be intended againſt him; 


becauſe ſuch a proceeding would overthrow all 
the principles of honour, juſtice, religion, truth, 


and even common humanity. Therefore the 


Dean will endeavour to believe, that the ſaid 
perſon had ſome other object in his thoughts; 
and it was only the uncharitable cuſtom of the 
world that applied this character to him. How- 
ever, that he would inſiſt on this argument no 
longer : But one thing he would affirm and de- 
clare, without | aligning any name, or making 
any exception, That whoeyer either did or 
does, or ſhall hereafter, at any time, charge him 
with the character of a Jacobite, an enemy to 


King Gcorge, or a libeller of the government, 


the ſaid accuſation was, is, and will be falſe, 
malicious, flanderous, and altogether groundleſs. 
n he n take the frecdom to tell his 

EO n 3 Lordſhip, 
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| Lordſhip, and the reſt that ſtood by, that he had 


done more ſervice, to the Hanover title, and 
more diſſervice to the Pretender's cauſe, than 


'q forty thouſand of thoſe noiſy, railing, malicious, 


empty zealots, to whom nature hath denied any 
talent that could be of uſe to God or their coun- 


try, and left them only the gift of reviling, and 
ſpitting their venom, againſt all who differ from 


them in their deſtructive principles both in church 


and ftate. 'That he confeſſed it was ſometimes 
His misfortune to diſlike ſome things in public pro. 


ceedings in both kingdoms, wherein he had often 


the honour to agree with wife and good men 


but this did by no means affect either his loyalty 
to his prince, or love to his country. But, on 


the contrary, he proteſted, that fuch diſhkes ne- 


ver aroſe in him from any other principles, than 
the duty he owed to the King, and his affeQion 
to the kingdom. That he had been acquainted 
with courts and miniſters long enough, and knew 


ioo well, that the beſt miniſters might miſtake in 
points of great importance; and that he had 


the honour to know many more able, and at 
leaſt full as honeſt as any can be at preſent. The 
Dean further ſaid, That ſince he had been fo 
falſely repreſented, he thought it became him to 
give ſome account of himfelf for above twenty 


years, if it were only to juſtify his Lordſhip and 


the city for the honour they were: going to do 
him. He related briefly, how, merely by his own 
perional credit, without other aſſiſtance, and in 

„ ET | two 


cw) 


two journeys at his own expence, he had pro- 
cured a grant of the firſt fruits to the clergy, in 


the late Queen's time; for which he thought he 
deſerved ſome gentle treatment from his bre- 
thren. That during all the adminiſtration of the 
ſaid miniſtry, he had been a conſtant advocate 


for thoſe who are called the Whigs; had kept 
many of them in their employments, both in 
England and here, and ſome who were afterwards 


the firſt to lift up their heels againſt him. He 


reflected a little upon the ſevere treatment he had 


met with upon his return to Ireland after her 


Majeſty's death, and for fome- years after, That, 


being forced to live retired, he could think of no 


better way to do public ſervice, that» by employ- 
ing all the little money he could ſave, and lend- 


ing it, without intereſt, in ſmall ſums, to poor 


induſtrious tradeſmen, without examining their 
party or their faith. And God had ſo far pleaſ- 


c d to bleſs his endeavours, that his managers tel 


him he hath recovered above two hundred fami- 


lies in this city from ruin, and placed moſt of 
them in a comfortable way of life. The Dean 


related how much he had ſuffered in his purſe, | 
and with what hazard to his liberty, by a moſt - 


iniquitous judge“; who, to gratify his ambition 
and rage of party, had condemned an innocent 
book, written with no worle a deſign, than to 


perſuade the people of this kingdom to wear their 
own mann : How the aid Judge had en- 


ee by 
See the note RT III. p. 327. 


deavoured to get a jury to his mind; but they 


proved ſo honeſt, that he was forced to keep 
them eleven hours, and ſend them back nine 
times, until, at laſt, they were compelled to leave 
the printer * to the mercy of the court. And 
the Dean was forced to procure a 15¹ů pn 8 
from a Noble Perſon, then ſecretary of ſtate, 


who had been his old friend. The Dean then 


freely confeſſed himſelf to be author of thoſe 
called the Drapier's Letters, ſpoke gently of the 

proclamation, offering 3ool. te diſcover the, wri- 
ter. He faid, That although a certain perſon was 
pleaſed to mention thoſe books in a flight manner 
at a public aſſembly, yet he (the Dean) had learn- 
ed to believe; that there were ten'thouſand to one 
in the kingdom who differed from that perſon ; 
and the people of England, who had ever heard 
of the matter, as well as in France, were all of 
the ſame opinion. The Dean mentioned ſeveral 
other particulars; ſome of which, thofe from 


others, although of great conſequence, perhaps 


his enemies would not allow him. The un 


concluded with acknowledging to have expreſſed 


his wiſhes, that an inſcription might have * 
engraven on the box, ſhewing ſome reafon why 
the city thought fit to do him that honour, which 
was much out of the common forms to a perſon 
in a private ſtation 3 thoſe diſtinctions being uſu- 
ally made, only to chief wn or ene in 
very high employments. 
'T HOUG HTS 
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THOUGHTS ox RELIGION. 
AM. in all opinions, to believe according to 
my own impartial reaſon. z which I am 
bound to inform and improve, as far as "ws 
pacity and opportunities will permit. 
It may be prudent in me to act foe by 
other men's ee but I c can think. _—_ * my 
own. - 


If e man's . fully comvincerh me, 
it becomes my on reaſon. 


n; 55 ſay a man is bound to believe, i is weiber 
ard truth nor fene | 
of | You may force men, by elt or r putilh- | 
eral ment, to ſay or ſwear they believe, and to act as 
om | tf they believed: You can go no further. 
and Every man, as a member of the eee 
1aps ought to be content with the poſſeſſion of his 
ean own opinion in private, without nee his 
Med neighbour, or diſturbing the public. | 
been Violent zeal for truth, hath an hundred to one 
why odds, to be either petulancy, amhition, or pride. 
hich There is a degree of corruption, wherein ſome 
rſon nations, as bad as the world is, will proceed to 
uſu- an amendment; till which time Ps men 
ns in ſhould be quiet. i i 


To remove opinions fundamental in religion i is 
impoſlible, and the attempt e. whether thoſe 
| n 


of all ſorts leſſen that mercy too much, _ + 


(a) 


opinions be true or falſe ; unleſs your avowed 


deſign be to aboliſh that religion altogether. So 
for inſtance, in the famous doctrine of Chriſt's 


divinity, which hath been univerſally received by 


all bodies of Chriſtians, fince the condemnation 


of Arianiſm under Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors : 


Wherefore, the proceedings of tlie Socinians kre 


both vain and unwarrantable; becauſe they will 
be never able to advance their/own opinion, or 
meet any other ſucceſs than ing doubts and 
diſturbances in the world. Qui nn 2 
"$ant ments mundi. e (Ot 

The want of belief! is a defect chat ought to be 5 
concealed, when it cannot be overcome. | 

The Chriſtian religion, in the moſt edged, 


was propoſed to the Jews and Heathens, without 


the article of Chriſt's divinity ; which, I remeni- 
ber, Eraſmus accounts for, by its being too ſtrong 
A meat for babes. Perhaps if it were now ſoften- 


ed by the Chineſe miſſionaries, the converſion of 
thoſe mfidels would be lefs difficult: And we 


find by the Alcoran, it is the great ſtumbling- 
block of the Mahometans. But in a country al- 


ready Chriſtian, to bring ſo fundamental a point 


of faith into debate, can have no conſequences 
that are not ann to en and 3 


peace. 1 


I have been often offended to find St Paul's al- 

legories, and other figures of Grecian en 

converted by divines into articles of faith. 
God's mercy is over all his works, an divine 


TT 


( * 1 


21 look upon myſeif in n capacity of a aeg 


fending a poſt aſſigned 1 and for ing | over: 


_ cauſe is paſt, yet one great motion is, my ſubmit»: 
ting to the pleaſure of 6 en * 85 
laws of my count. 


I am not anſwerable to God for th nes 
that ariſe in my own breaſt, fince they are the 
eonſequence of that reaſon which he hath plant= 
ed in me, if I take care to conceal thoſe: doubts 
from others, if I uſe my beſt endea vours to ſub- 
due them, and if they have ere on mn | 
conduct of my life. KP e | 

I believe that thouſands of men b Fin or- 


wodes enough in certain points, if divines bad 


not been too curious, or too narrow, in reducing 
orthodox within the compaſs of fubtleties, nice- 
ties, and diſtinctions, wih little warrant from 
Scripture, and leſs from reaſon and good policy. 
I never ſaw, heard, or read, that the clergy 
were beloved in any nation where Chriſtianity 


was the religion of the country. Nothing can 
render n en u ee enen pars: 2 


cution. 
Thoſe fine e wh affect the kid 
of railing at the clergy, are, I think, bound in 


honour to turn parſons themfedves, and ſhew 
us better examples. 


Miferable mortals ! Can we contribute to the 
hour and glory of God? J could wiſh that ex- 
preſſion were ſtruck out of our prayer-books. 

Li JE hacks 


t Þ 


Liberty of \comfcience,' properly — is 
no more than the liberty of poſſeſſing our own: 


thoughts and opinions, which every man enjoys 


without fear of the magiſtrate: But how far he 
ſhall publicly act in purſuance of thoſe opinions, 
is to be regulated by the laws of the country. 


Perhaps, in my own thoughts, I prefer a well- 


inſtituted - commonwealth before a monarchy z 3 


and I know ſeveral others of the ſame opinion. 


Now, if, upon this pretence, I ſhould inſiſt up- 
on liberty of conſcience, form conventicles of 


republicans, and print books preferring that go- 


vernment, and condemning what is eſtabliſhed, 
the magiſtrate would, with great juſtice, hang 
me, and my diſciples. It is the ſame caſe in 
religion, altho' not ſo avowed, where liberty 
of conſcience, under the preſent acceptation, 
equally produces revolutions, or at leaſt convul- 
ſions and diſturbances in a ſtate; which politi- 
cians would ſee well enough, if their eyes were 
not blinded by faction; and of which theſe king- 


doms, as well as France, Sweden, and other 


countries, are flaming inſtances. Cromwell's no- 


tion upon this article was natural and right: 


When, upon the ſurrender of a town in Ireland, 
the Popiſh governor inſiſted upon an article for 
liberty of conſcience, Cromwell ſaid, he med- 
dled with no man's conſcience ; but if, by liber- 
ty of conſcience, the governor meant the liberty 
of the maſs, he had expreſs orders from the par- 
lament of England againſt n . ſuch 

* at all. | | 1 
1 1 


(a6). 


te is impoſlible chat any ale ſo natural, ſo 
_ neceſſary, and ſo univerſal as death, ſhould ever 
have been deſigned by mne, as an evil to - 
\ mankind. 7: 

Although reaſon were endes by besen 
to govern our paſſions, yet it ſeems, that, in two 
points of the greateſt moment to the being and 
continuance of the world, God hath intended 
our paſſions to prevail over reaſon. The firſt is, 
the propagation of our ſpecies, ſince no wiſe man 
ever married from the dictates of reaſon. The 
| other is, the love of life, which, from the dic- 
tates of reaſon, every man would, deſpiſe, and 

wiſh it at an end, or that it never had a begin- 
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FURTHER, 


THOUGHTS 0 N ; RELIGION, 


| HE | Berdptace. eee e o, Use dation 5s | 
what Chriſtians are bound to believe, and 

e moſt agreeable of all others to probabiliy 
and reaſon. Adam was formed from a piece of 


clay, and Eve from one of his ribs. The text 


mentioneth nothing of his Maker's intending 


Held, and birds of the air. As to Eve, it doth 
not appear that her huſband was her monarch ; 
only ſhe-was to be his help-meet, and placed in 
ſome degree of ſubjection. However, before his 


fall, the beaſts were his moſt obedient ſubjects, 


whom he governed by abſolute power. After 
his eating the forbidden fruit, the courſe of na- 


ture was changed, the animals began to reject his 
government; ſome were able to eſcape by flight, 


and others were too fierce to be attacked. The 


Scripture mentioneth no particular acts of royal- 


ty in Adam over his poſterity who were cotem- 
porary with him, or of any monarch until after 


the flood; whereof the firſt was Nimrod, the 
mighty hunter, who, as Milton expreſſeth it, 


made men, and not beaſts, his prey. For men 


were eaſier caught by promiſes, and ſubdued by 
the 


i 


the folly or treachery of their own ſpecies : 


| Whereas the brutes prevailed only by their cou- 


rage or ſtrength, which, among them, are pe- 
culiar to certain kinds. Lions, bears, elephants, 
and fome other animals are ſtrong or valiant, 
and their ſpecies never degenerates in their na- 


tive ſoil, except they happen to be enſlaved or 


deſtroyed by human fraud: But men degenerate 
every day, merely by the folly, the perverſeneſs, 


the avarice, the tyranny, the pride, the treache» 
ry, or inhumanity of their own kind. 
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PRAYER TOR STELLA. 
LICHT and moſt gratious Lord God? 
Extend, we beſeech thee, thy pity and 
compaſſion towards this thy languiſhing ſervant: 


Teach her to place her hope and confidence en- 


tirely in thee; give her a true ſenſe of the empti- 
neſs and vanity of all earthly things; make her 
truly ſenſible of all the infirmities of her life paſt, 


and grant to her ſuch a true ſincere repentance as 
is not to be repented of. Preferve her, O Lord! in 


a ſound mind and underſtanding, during this thy 
viſitation ; keep her from both the fad extremes. 
of preſumption and deſpair. If thou ſhak pleaſe. 


to reſtore her to her former health, give her 


grace to be ever mindful of that mercy, and to 
keep thoſe good reſolutions ſhe now makes in her 
ſickneſs, ſo that no length of time, nor proſpe- 
rity, may entice her to forget them. Let no 
thought of her misfortunes diſtract her mind, 


and prevent the means towards her recovery, or 


diſturb her in her preparations for a better life. 
We beſeech thee alſo, O Lord ! of thy infinite 
goodneſs, to remember the good actions of this 


thy ſervant; that the naked ſhe hath clothed, the 


hungry ſhe hath fed, the ſick and the fatherleſs 


whom 3 


cw). 


whom ſhe hath relieved, may be reckoned ac- 
cording to thy gracious promiſe, as if they had 


been done unto thee. Hearken, O Lord! to the 


prayers offered up by the friends of this thy ſer- 


vant in her behalf, and eſpecially thoſe now made 
by us unto thee. Give thy bleſſing to thoſe en- 
deavours uſed for her recovery; but take from 


her all violent defire, either of life or death, fur- 
ther than with reſignation to thy holy will. And: 


now, O Lord | we implore thy gracious favour 
towards us. here met together; grant that the 


ſenſe of this thy ſervant's weakneſs may add 
ſtrength to. our faith; that we, conſidering the 
infirmities- of our nature, and the uncertainty of 


life, may, by this example, be drawn to repent- 
ance, before it ſhall pleaſe thee to viſit us in the 


like manner. Accept theſe prayers, we beſeech 
Thee, for the ſake of thy dear Son Jeſus Chriſt, 
our Lord; who, with Thee, and the Holy 


Ghoſt, liveth and eee ever one ern n 
W Wag.” Nn # | * 
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T Cor. iii. 1 % 
The wit of this world'i 15  fooliſneſe with Go 5. 


T* is. as; ak RIO POS 85 625 
Saviour's coming into the world, all kinds 


of learning flouriſhed to a very great degree, 


inſomuch that nothing is more frequent in the 


mouths of many men, even ſuch who pretend to- 


read and to know, than an extravagant praiſe and 
opinion of the wiſdom and virtue of the Gentile 
ſages of thoſe days, and likewiſe of thoſe antient 
philoſophers who went before them, whoſe doc- 
trines are left upon record, either by themſelves, 
or other writers. As far as this may be taken for 
granted, it may be ſaid, that the providence of 
God brought this about for ſeveral very wiſe ends 
and purpoſes. For it is certain, that theſe phi- 
loſophers had been a long time before ſearching 
out where to fix the true happineſs of man; and 
not being able to agree upon any certainty about 
hy they could not . but conclude, if they 

| uy 


what | is worſe, thass are ne * highly exalt 


( an 


judged but impartially, that all Weir Ab 


were, in the end, but vain and fruitleſs! the 
conſequence of which muſt be not only an ac 


knowledgment of the weakneſs of all human 


wiſdom, but likewiſe an open paſſage hereby 
made, for the letting in thoſe beams of light, 
which the glorious ſun-ſhine of the goſpel then 
brought into the world, by revealing thoſe hid- 
den truths, which they had ſo long before been 
labouring to diſcover, and fixing the general 


happineſs of mankind. beyond all controverſy and 
diſpute. And therefore the providence of God 


wiſely ſuffered men of deep genius and learning 
then to ariſe, who ſhould ſearch into the truth 


of the goſpel now. made known, and canvaſs iis 
doctrines with all the ſubtilty and . knowledge 
they were maſters of, and in the end freely ac- 


knowledge that to be the true wiſdom only which 
cometh from above. James iii 1 5, 16, 17. » 
However, to make a further enquiry into the 
truth of this obſexvation, I doubt not but there 
is reaſon to think that a great many of thoſe en- 
comiums given to antient.philoſophers, are taken 


upon truſt, and by a ſort of men who are not 


very likely to be at the pains of an enquiry that 


would employ ſo much time and thinking. For 5 
the uſual ends why, men affect this kind of dif- 
courſe, appear generally to be either out of 


oſtentation, that they may paſs upon the world for 
perſons of great knowledge and obſervation; or, 


the 


th ; (am . wo 
the wiſdom of thoſe Gentile ſages; thereby ob 


| liquely to glance at and traduce Divine Revela« 
tion; and more eſpecially that of the Goſpel; for 


the conſequence they would have us: draw, is chic 
That, ſince thoſe antient philoſophers roſe to a 
greater pitch gf wiſdom and virtue than was ever 
known among Chriſtians, / and all this purely 


upon the ſtrength of their own reaſon and liberty 
of thinking, therefore it muſt follow, that either | 


all Revelation is falſe, or, what is worſe, that it 
has depraved the nature of man, en a 


| worſe than it found him. 


But this high opinion of Reuben wiſlom' i is 


Not very antient in the world; nor at afl coun- 


tenanced from primitive times: Our Saviour had 
but a low efteem of it, as appears by his treat- 
ment of the Phariſees and Sadducees, who fol- 


_ Jowed the doctrines of Plato and Epicurus. St 
Paul likewiſe, who was well verſed in all the 


Gretian literature, ſeems very much to deſpiſe 
their philoſophy, as we find in his writings, 


_ eautioning the Coloffians to beware left any man 


ſpoil them through philofophy and vain deceit. 
And, in another place, he adviſes Timothy to- 


avoid prophane and vain babblings, and oppoſi- | 
tions of ſcience, falſely ſo called; that is, not to 


| introduce into the Chriſtian. Ache the jang- 
lings of thoſe vain philoſophers, which heed 


would- paſs upon the world for ſcience. 


the reaſons he gives are, firſt, That thoſe who: 


eee n, did err nnen the faith :- _ 
Sccondly, 


J ( DASS SES MY 


BR. 7 
Secondly, Becauſe the knowledge of them: did 
enereaſe ungodlineſs, vain babblings being other» 


pounded vanities, or empty Tounds; that 
is, deu diſputes about words, which the ph 


loſophers were always ſo full of, and which-were 


the natural product orgy een n r te gents | 


| between ſeveral ſets. 466/54 


Neither had the prlmiting Sako 2 beben ol | 
ny” opinion of the Heathen philoſophy, as it is 


manifeſt from ſeveral paſſages in their writings: 


So that this vein of affecting to raiſe the reputa- 
tion of thoſe ſages ſo high, is a mode and a vice 
but of yeſterday, aſſumed chiefly, as I have ſaid; 


to diſparage revealed octane. aud the Wg 5 


quences of it among us. 

Now, becauſe this is a rechte which cindy 
prevail with ſome perſons, . ſo far. as to leſſen the 
influence of the goſpel ; and whereas therefore 


this is an opinion which men of education. are 


like to be encountered with, when they have 


produced themſelves into the world: I ſhall en- 


deavour to ſhew that their preference of Heathen 

wiſdom and virtue, before that of the Chriſtian, * 
is every. way unjuſt, and grounded upon igno- 
rance or miſtake: In order to W pn con- 


| ſider four Things, A 


Firſt, I ſhall produce certain Salvia) mals 
the wiſdom and virtue of all unrevealed philoſo- 
phy in Snares fell _ and was en n 
feck. Ry bi 


Seed 12 al — in, ſeveral inſtances, 
when: ſome of the moſt renowned philoſophers 8 
| have 


| mY 


bene bea 605 defe@tive a thi lens of m 
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marks of it. OE ol. 
Luaſtly, I mall ew u tlie e Al of 


wiſdom and virtue among the Heathen wiſe men; 
were produced by perſonal merit, and not in- 
fluenced by the doctrine of any ſect; ee 
in Chriſtianity, it dais de contrary. 1 


o . 


5 1. 1 aleo certain pedo i theres 
the wiſdom and virtue of all unrevealed philoſos 


phy in general fell ſhort, and was very imperfect. 
My deſign is to perſuade men, that Chriſtian 


philoſophy is in all things preferable to Heathen 
wiſdom; from which, or its profeſſors, I ſhall 


however have no occaſion to detract. They 
were as wile and as good as it was poſſible for 


them under ſuch diſadvantages, and would have 


probably been infinitely more with ſuch aids as 

we enjoy: But our leſſons are certainly much ; 

better, however our practices may fall ſhort. 
The firſt point I ſhall mention, was that uni- 


verſal defect which was in all their ſchemes, that 


they could not agree about their chief good, or 
wherein to place the happineſs of mankind z nor 
had any of them a tolerable anfwer upon this 
difficulty, to fatisfy a reaſonable perſon. For, 


to ſay, as the moſt plauſible of them did, that 


happineſs conſiſted in virtue, was but vain bab- 


- 
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bling, anda; ment found of words, to — 
others and; themſelves: Becauſe they were not 
- what. this virtue was, or wherein it did 
conſiſt; and likewiſe, becauſe ſeveral among the 
beſt of them taught quite different things, Pla- 


cing happineſs in health or good fortune, in 


riches or in honour, where all neee 
virtue was not, as I ſhall have occaſion: 
when I ſpeak of their particular tenecss: 549. 363. 060: 


| The ſecond great defect in the Gentile phllofo- 


oy was, that it wanted ſome ſuitable reward 


proportioned, to the better part of man,; his 


mind, as an encouragement for his progreſs in 
virtue. The difficulties they. met with upon the 
ſcore of this default were great, and not to be 


accounted for: Bodily goods being only fuitable 


to bodily wants, are no reſt at all for the mind; 


and, if they were, yet are they not the proper 


fruits: bidet and virtue, being equally at- 


tainable by the ignorant and wicked. Now, hu- 


man nature is ſo conſtituted, that we can never 


purſue any thing heartily, but upon hopes: of a 
reward. If we run a race, it is in expectation 
of a prize, and the greater the prize the faſter 


we run; for an incorruptible crown, if we un- 


derſtand it, and believe it to be fach, more than 


2 corruptible one. But ſome of the philoſophers | 
gave all this quite another turn, and pretended 


to refine ſo far, as to call virtue its own reward, 


and worthy to be followed only for itſelf : Where- 
as, if thers be any any” in this more than the 
| ſound 
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10 become an univerſal influencing principle in 
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It was the want of. aBenkig ne Happ 
proportioned to the ſoul of man, that cauſed 
many of them, either on one hand, to be ſour 
and moroſe, ſupereilious and untreatable; or; 


on the other, to fall into the vulgar purſuits of 


common men, to hunt after greatneſs and riches, 
to make their court, and to ſerve. occaſions ; as 
Plato did to the younger Dionyſius, and Ariſto- 
tle to Alexander the Great. So impoſſible is it 
for a man, who looks no further than the pre- 
ſent, world, to fix himſelf long in à contempla- 
tion where the preſent world has no part: He 
has no ſure hold, no firm footing; he can never 
expect to remove the earth he reſts upon, while 


he has no ſupport beſide for his feet, but wants, 


like Archimedes, ſome other place whereon to 
ſtand. To talk of bearing pain and grief, with- 
out any ſort of preſent or future hope, cannot 
be purely greatneſs of ſpirit; there muſt be a mix- 
ture in it of affectation, and an "m of N 
or perhaps is wholly counterfeit. | 
It is true there has been all along i in the 8 
2 notion of rewards and puniſhments in another 
life; but it ſeems to have rather ſerved as an en- 
tertainment to poets, or as a terror of children, 
than a ſettled principle, by which men pretended 
to govern any of their actions. The laſt cele- 
I . brated 
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brated- words of Socrates, a little before his 


death, do not ſeem to reckon or build much up- 


on any ſuch opinion; and Cæſar made no ſeru - 


ple to diſown it, and ridicule i it in open ſenate. 


Thirdly, The greateſt and wiſeſt of all their 


philoſophers, were never able to give. any ſatiſ- 
faction, to others and chemſelves, in their no- 
tions of a Deity. They were often extremely 
groſs and abſurd in their conceptions; and thoſe 
who made the faireſt conjectures, are ſuch as 
were generally allowed by the learned to have 
ſeen the ſyſtem of Moſes, if I may ſo call it, who 


was in great reputation at that time in the Hea- 
then world, as we find by Diodorus, Juſtin; 
| Longinus, and other authors: For the reſt, the 
wiſeſt among them laid aſide all notions after a 


Deity, as a diſquiſition vain and fruitleſs, which 


indeed it was, upon -unrevealed principles; and 


thoſe who ventured to engage too Hrs: ill into 
incoherence and confuſion. | 


Fourthly, Thoſe among them who THe the 
juſteſt conceptions of a Divine power; and did 


alſo admit a Providence, had no notion at all of 


entirely relying and depending upon either: they 


truſted in themſelves for all things: But, as for 


a truſt or dependence upon God, they would 


not have underſtood the Phraſe; 3 it mages no | 
8 part of the prophane ſtyle. 


2 


Therefore it was, that, in all iffves and yea; 
which they could not reconcile to their own ſen- 


timents of reaſon, and juſtice, they -were. quite 
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Aſconcerted: They had no retreat; but, 1 pon 


every blow of adverſe Fortune, cither affected to 


| de indifferent, or grow fulleo and e or ele 


yiclied: and funk Ike other” men. „ 
Habe now produced certain ITS w heres 
th the wiſdom and virtue of all Unrevealed Phi- 
lofoptty fell hort, and was very Ainperfect; 1 8⁰ 
on, inithe ſecond Place, to ſhew, in Teveral inſtan- 
ces, here ſome of the moſt renowned philoſo- 
phers have been groGly defective in 1125 Actions 
of morality.” l 
Thales, the futter bf is Tonie ran fo BY 
brated for morality, being alked how a man 
might bear ill fortune with bre eaſe, a nfwer- 
ed; y feeing his enenntes in A worle Cp 
non.“ An anſwer trüly barbarous, unworthy 


bf muman nature, and Which incltided ſuch æon- = 


b5quonces as mulſt Deſtroy | all ſociety from the 
word. „ 

Sôlon lamenting tlie death of A obi, g eo told 
him; You lament in vain?” (t Therefore (aid 
be) I latent, becuuſe it is in vain.” This was a 
plain confeſſion iow imperfect all his philoſophy 


Was, and that'ſometlting was ill wanting. He 


owned,” that all His wiſdom and morals were uſe- 
deſs, arid this upon one of the moſt frequent ac- 
cidents in life. How much better cauld he have 
learned to ſwpport himſelf even from David, by 


bis entire dependence upon God; and that be⸗ 


Tore our Saviour ad advanced the notions 'of 
e religion 


( 29 } 1 

90 religion to the height and perfeQion vherewich | |. 
0 he hath inſtructed ts, dif; ciples 2: Plato bimſelf, * l 
lle with all his refinements, placed happineſs in wiſ- UW 
we. - | dom, health, good. fortune,, honour, and 1 iches-3 [| b 
„ and held, that they who enjoy all theſe, were "nn 
=o perfectly happy; Which opinion was indeed un- Eo: 
11 worthy its owner, leaving the wiſe and the good al 
21 man wholly at the mercy of uncertain e | 
80 and to be miſerable without reſource. TY | 10 6 
Fi His ſcholar, Ariſtodle, fell more groſsiy into 0 it 
15 the fame notion; and plainly affirmed, That vir- IF 
Fl tue, without the goods of fortune,. was not. ſuſfi- 1 
10 cient for happineſs ; ; but that a wiſe man muſt he | 1 
a0 miſerable i in poverty and ſickneſs. Nay, Dioge- | it 
1 nes himſelf, from whoſe. pride and lingularity 14 = 
* one would mo looked for other notions, deli- 40 
by BK vercd it as his opinion, That a poor ald An ap | 9 
0 = the moſt miſerable thing in life. | fl 
1 Zeno alſo, and bis followers, fell into many 1 
Gt abſurdities; 3 among which nothing could be great- 
—_ er, than that of maintaiping all crimes to be equal, 
liq | which, inſtead of making vice bateful, rendered 
„ tt as a thing indifferent and familiar to all men, 
by Laſtly, Epicurus had, no notion of juſtice, but 
= | as it was profitable; and. his placing happineſs in 
fe | pleaſure, with, all the advantages. he. could ex- 
Dd 3 pound i it by, was liable to very great exception: 
Fer, although be taught that. pleaſure did con- 
bs | ſiſt in virtue, yet he did not any way fix or. aſcer- 
oo tain the boundaries of virtue, as he aughs to 

of have done; by which means he miſled add 
MY A 2 2 ; ers 
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want of a ſupport by revelation. from God. 
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ers into the greateſt vices, making their names 
to become odious and ſeandalous, even in the 
Heathen A i 
T have produced cheſe few inſtances 1 
great may toy to ew the imperfeition, & 


FL 7 


myſelf wholly to heir morality, And Turcly 'we 
may pronounce upon it, in the words of St LE | 
That 2/5 wiſdom de ſcended ; not t from above, but a 
earthly and ſenſual. What if I had produced their 
abſurd notions about God and the ſoul? It would 
then have completed the character given it by that 
Apoſtle, and appeared to have been deviliſh too. 
But it is eaſy to obſerve, from the nature of theſe 
few particulars, that their defects in morals were 
purely the flagging and fainting of the mind, for | 


Fe 
4 


'T proceed, therefore, in the "third lice,” to 
ſhew the perfection of Chriſtian wiſdom from | 


above; and I ſhall endeavour to make it appear, 


from thoſk proper characters and marks of it by 


the Apoſtle before mentioned, in the third chaps ; 


ter, and 15th, 16th, and 17th verſes. 15 
The words run thus: | 
' This wiſdom deſcenderh not ' from Ae, bir 5 
earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh.” 4: 
Nor where envying and 2 fe is, there is "af . 
fon, and every evil work. e 
But the wiſdom that is from KAY is * „ pure; 
008 an n * eaſy to be entreated ; Full 


gentle and kind, without any more 


1 281 3 
of merey aud geod. Hut, chat partly e, 


_ qvithout hypocriſy. . 


-' The wiſdom: from akove is fee. | This Dus 


N the mind and ſpirit is peculiar to the 


Goſpel. Our Saviour ſays, Bigſſed are the pure iu 
beart,: for bey all ee God, A mlnd free from 
all pollution of luſts, ſhall have a daily viſion af 


God, whereof unrevealed religion can form no 


notion. This is it which kbeps us unſpotted from 
the world; and hereby many have been pbevailed 
upon to live in the practice of all purity, holineſs, 
and righteouſneſs, far beyond the eee 150 
the moſt celebrated phileſophers. 

It is peaceable, ' gin, aud cafy' 10 * vn 


The Chriſtian dectrine teacheth us all | thoſe dif. 


poſitions that make tus affable and courtedus, 
ofz leaven of 
pride or vanity, which entered into the comp. 
ſition of moſt Heathen ſehemes: So we ape 


taught to be meck aud louiy. Our Saviour's 


laſt legacy, was peace ; and he commands us to 
forgive our offending brother unto ſeventy times 
ſeven. Chriſtian wiſdom is full of mercy and 


good works, teachipg the height of all moral 


rirtues, of which the Heathens fall infinitely 
Mort. Plato indeed (and it is worth obſerving) 
has ſomewhere a dialogue, or part of: one, about 
forgiving our enemies, which was perhaps the 
higheſt ſtrain ever reached by man, without Di- 


vine afſiſtance; yet how little is that to what our 


Saviour commands us? To love them that hate us $- 
X 3 ä 


Ea 7 


10 bleſs them that curſe us and do gud 6 them tha 


Ae uſe us. - | 
; Chriſtian wiſdom is avithout partiality. Te is 


not calculated for this or that nation or people; 


but the whole race of mankind: Not to the 


philoſophical ſchemes, which were narrow and 


confined, adapted to their peculiar towns, go- 
vernments, or ſects; but, in every nation, he 
that feareth God, and worketh ce. is 
mene with him. 
- Laſtly, It is re te 5. Ic appears 60 he. 
what i it really is; it is all of a piece. By the doc- 


lowed to publiſh to the world - thoſe virtues we 
have not, that we are commanded to hide, even 


from ourſelves, thoſe: we really have, and not 


to let our right hand know what our left hand 
does : unlike ſeveral branches. of the Heathen 
wiſdom, which pretended to teach infſenſibility. 
and indifference, .magnanimity and | contempt. of 
life, while, at the ſame: gs in "— PR 5 
nme dannen To e 


| 1 come now, in Hs lat rg to bew. that 


che great examples of wiſdom and virtue among 
the Grecian ſages, were produced by perſonal 


merit, and not influenced by the doctrine of any 
particular ſect; whereas, 7 in eee 1 1 
quite the contrary. ert qr bf 
The two virtues par ee by. antient 
moraliſts „were fortitude: and temperance, as re- 
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lating to the government of man in his private 


capacity, to which their ſchemes were generally 


addreſſed and confined; and the two inſtances 
wherein thoſe virtues arrived at the greateſt 
height, were Socrates and Cato. But neither 
| thoſe, nor any other virtues poſſeſſed by theſe 


two, were at all owing to any leſſons or doctri 


of a ſect. For Socrates himſelf was of none at 
all; and although Cato was called a Stoick, it 
was more from a reſemblance of manners in his 
worſt qualities, than that he avowed himſelf one 


of their diſciples. The ſame may be affirmed of 


many other great men of antiquity. Front 
whence I infer, that thoſe who were renowned 
for virtue among them, were more obliged tc 
the good natural diſpofitions of their o.¼/n minds, 


than to the doctrines of ny oſt ways pens 
ta follaw- i; 14:46 17 4417 

On the other fide, js the eee of Fg 
titude and patience among the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, have been infinitely greater and more 


numerous, ſo they were altogether. the product 


of their principles and doctrine ; and were ſuch, 
as the ſame perſons, without thoſe aids, would 


never have arrived to. Of this truth moſt of 
the Apoſtles, with many thouſand martyrs, are 


fles. beyond exception. Having 


therefore eee ſo largely upon the former 


heads, I-ſhall' dwell no longer upon this. 


And, if it ſhould here be objected, Why does 


not Chriſtianity ſtill produce the ſame, effects. ?: it 
| | * 
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i fy to anſwers: feſt, That although the gumt 


ber of pretended Chriſtians be great, yet that of 
true helle vers, in proportion to tlie .othar; Was 
never fo ſmall; and it is a true lively faith alone: 


that, by the aſſiſtance of n e can iinflu- 
OUT En n 4 (4442241 4. 


Secondly, we may anfags;; Thät Chriftianiey 


| iſeif has very much ſuffered, by being blended up 


with Gentile philoſophy. The Plaronic ſyſtem, 
firſt taken into religion, was thought to have given 


When diſputes began to ariſe, the Peripatetic 
forms were introduced by Scotus, as beſt fitted 
for controverſy. And however chis may now 


have become neceffary, it was ſurely: the author 
of a litigious vein, which has finee oecaſioned 


very pernicious conſequences, ſtopt the progreſs | 


of Chriſtianity, and been a great promoter of 


vice, verifying that ſentence given by St James, 


and mentioned before, Where envying and wife 


is, there is confuſion and every evil: work. This 


was the fatal ſtop to the Grecians, in their pro- 


greſs both of arts and arms: Their wiſe men 
were divided under ſeveral ſects, and their go- 
vernments under feveral commonwealths, all in 
oppoſition to each other; which engaged them 
in eternal quarrels among themſelves, while they 


ſhould have been armed againſt the common 


enemy. And JI wiſh we had no other examples 
from the like cauſes, leſs foreign or antient than 
that. Diogenes, ſaid Socrates, was a madman; 


8 


8 


8. 
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the diſciples of Zeno and Epicurus, nay of Plato. 


and Ariſtotle, were engaged; in fierce, diſputes- 


about the moſt inſignificant trifles. And, if this 


be the preſent language and practice among us 
Chriſtians, no wonder that Chriſtianity does not 


ſtill produce the ſame effects which it did at firſt, 


when it was received and embraced in its utmoſt 


purity and perfection. For ſuch a wiſdom as 
this cannot deſcend. from above, but muſt be earth». 
ly, ſenſual, \deviliſh ; full of confuſion, and every evil 
work : Whereas the 20 dom from above, is ut 
pure; then peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be entreated ; 


full -of mercy and good Fruit, wit out partiality, 


and without Hypocriſy. This is the true heavenly 


1 * * ng PO 


wiſdom, which Chriſtianity only can boaſt of, 
and which the greateſt of the Heathen wiſe os 


could n never arrive m_-_ nn 
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_ Clrney of the re of DvBLIN. 5 
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*. lors, 3 ee Wat. Jen. eis 
on Grace * 8 865 to com- 
1 municate to us a certain brief, by letters- 
patents, for the relief of one Charles M' Carthy, 
whoſe houſe in College-green, Dublin, was burnt 
by an accidental fire; and having deſired us to 


JW 


At 


conſider of the id brief, and * our opinion 


thereof to your Grace: 


We the clergy of the City of Dublin, in com- 


pliance with your Grace's deſire, and with great 


acknowledgments for your paternal tenderneſs 
towards us, having maturely conſidered the ſaid 


brief by letters-patents, compared the ſeveral 
parts of it with what is enjoined us by the rubric, 


(which is confirmed by act of parliament) and 
conſulted perſons ſkilled in the laws of the 
church; do, in*the names of ourſelves, and of 
the reſt of our brethren, the clergy of the dioceſe 
of ann » moſt bumbly n to your Grace, 


Firſt, 


(+) 
W774 That; "by this brief, your” Cd is res 


quired and commanded, to recommend and com- 


mand All the parſoris; vicars, Ge. to advance fo 

great an act of charity, | OR... 
We fhall not preſume to determine how far 

your Grace may be commanded by the faid 


brief: But we humbly conceive, that the dergy 


of your dioceſe cannot, by any | hw now in being, 
be commanded by your, Grace to advance the 
= act of charity, any other Ways chan by read- | 

ing the aid brief in our ſeveral churches, a8 pre- 


ſcribed by t the rubric. 15 


Second] ty, "Whereas i it is laid | m \ the GOP brief, 
chat the parſons, vicars, Dc. upon the firſt Lord's 
day, or opportunity after the receipt . of the co- 


py of the ſaid brief, mall, deliberately and affec⸗ 


tionately, publiſh and doclare the tenor thereof 


to his Majeſty's ſubjects ;; and .carneſtly perſuade, 


exhort, and ſtir them up to contribute; freely 
and chearfully towards OK Os 8: ſaid ſuf· 
eren; nD 12 
We do not eee 3 is meant by the 
word opportunity. We never do preagh upon 
any day except che Lord's day, or ſome ſolemn 
days legally appointed; neither is it poſſible for 
the ſtrongeſt conſtitution among us, to obey this 
command (which: includes no leſs than a whole 
ſermon) upon any other opportunity, than when 
our people are met together in the church; and 


to perform this work in every houſe where the 


pariſhes are very populous, conſiſting ſometimes 
3 here 


; once. 
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| here in town of oo or 1090 houſes, would-take 


up the ſpace. of a year, although we ſhould 


preach in two families every day; and almoſt as 
much time in the country, where the pariſhes 
are of large extent, the roads bad, and the peo- 
ple too poor to receive. us, and give e . 


But, if it t be meant that dels exhortations' are 
commanded to be made in the church, upon 
the Lord's day, we are humbly of opinion, That 
it is left to the diſcretion of the clergy, to chuſe 
what ſubjects they think moſt proper to preach 
on, and at what times; and, if they preach, ei- 
ther falſe doctrine, or ſeditious Prntiples, they 


| are liable to be puniſhed. 


It may poſfibly happen, that 151 Wer recom- 
mended may be a perſon not deſerving the fa 
vour intended by the brief; in which caſe no 

miniſter, who knows the ſufferer to be an un- 
deſerving perſon, can, with a ſafe conſcience; 


deliberately and affeCtionately publiſh the brief; 


much leſs earneſtly perſuade, exhort, and ſtir up 
the people to contribute freely and de to⸗ 
wards the relief of fuch a ſufferer *. ; 
Thirdly, Whereas in the ſaid brief thi kl 
Ber and curates are required, on the week. days 
next after the Lord's day when the brief was 
read, to o 50 from” houſe to houſe; with their 
ERSHENT x Hate: $1: PIE ** 1 1110 Vita 1100 15 (Guben 
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» This . Cartby⸗ 4 heads, was burnt j in the monk? of. Avguſt 
1723; ; and the univerſal opinion of mankind was, that Mac- 


voy nan who had ft fire to the houſe, = 
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church-wardens, to aſk and receive from all per- 


ſons the ſaid charity. We. cannot but obſerve. 
here, that the ſaid miniſters are directly made 
collectors of the ſaid charity, in conjunction with 
the church-wardens; ; Which, however, we pre- 
ſume, was not intended, as being againſt all law 


and precedent: And therefore, we apprehend, 


there. may be ſome inconſiſtency, which leaves 
us at a loſs how to proceed. - For, in the next 
paragraph, the miniſters and curates are only re- 
quired, where they conveniently can, to accom- 
pany the church-wardens, or procure ſome others 
of the chief inhabitants, to do the fame. And, 
in the following paragraph, the whole work 
ſeems left entirely to the church-wardens, who 
are required to uſe their utmoſt diligence to ga- 
ther and collect the ſaid charity, and to pay the 
lame in ten days after, to the parſon, vicar, c. 

In anſwer to this, we do repreſent to your 


Grace our humble opinion, That neither we, nor 


our church-wardens, can be legally commanded 
or required to go from houſe to houſe to receive 
the ſaid charity; becauſe your Grace hath in- 


formed us in your order, at your viſitation An. 


Dom. 1712, that neither we, nor our church- 
wardens, are bound to make any collection for 

the poor, ſave in the church; which alſo ap- 
pears plainly by the rubric, that appoints both 
time and place, as your Grace hath, e in 


Four ſaid order. 


We do likewiſe aſſure your 3 that i it is 
not in our power to procure ſome of the chief 
Vor. XI. 3 inhabitants 
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inhabitants If our pariſhes, 'to- accompany the 
church-wardens from houſe to houſe in 'theſe 
collections: And we have reaſon to believe, 
chat fuch a propoſal, made to our chief inhabi- 
tants (particularly in this city, where our chief 
inhabitants are often Peers of the land) would be 
received in a manner very little to our own fas _ 
tisfaction, or to the mne of the 1 N 
ee e 

Faurthiy, The brief doch will, require, FO 
command the biſhops, and all other dignitaries 
of the church, that they make their contribu- 
tions diſtinctly, to be returned in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces to the ſeveral archbiſhops of the ſame. 

© Upon which we take leave to obſerve, tliat 
che terms of expreſſion here, are of the ſtrongeſt 
kind, and in a point that may ſubject the ſaid 
dignitaries” (for we ſhall ſay nothing of the bi- | 
thops)'to { great inconveniencies.. 

The ſaid dignitaries are here willed, 10 000 
and commanded to make their contributions di- 
ſtinctly; by which it ſhould ſeem that they are 
abſolutely commanded to make contributions (for 
the word d://iny is but a circumſtance), and 
may be underſtood not very agreeable to a vo- 
luntary, chearful, contribution. And therefore, 
if any biſhop or dignitary ſhould refuſe to make 
his contribution, (Perhaps | for very good reaſons) 
he may be thought to incur the crime of diſobe - 
dience to his Majeſty, which all good fubjects 
abhor, when tuck a command is 1 8 to 


| tact 
law. IE 
e Mog | 
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. Moſt dignities of this kingdom conſiſt nlp of 


parochial tythes, and the dignitaries: are mini- 
ſters of pariſhes. A doubt may therefore ariſe, 
whetller the ſaid dignitaries are willed, required, 
and commanded, to make their conti ibutions in 


both capacities, diſtincuy as dignizariey, and Joinky 


ly as parſons or vicars. 
Many dignities in this kingdom : are the 3 
kind of benefices ; ; and it ſhould ſeem hard to 


put poor dignitaries under the neceſſity, either of 
making greater contributions than they can af- 


ford, or of expoſing themſelves to the cenſure 


of wanting charity, by e their contribuy- 


tions public. , 


Our Saviour commands us, in 8 * cha- 


rity, to let not our leſt hand know what onr right 
hand daeth ; which cannot well conſiſt with our 
being willed, required, and commanded , by any 


earthly power, where no law is preſcribed, to 


publiſh our charity to the n if we have a 


mind to conceal it. 


 Fifthly, Whereas it is. folds in * Gard. Wrist, 
That rhe parſon, vicar, c. of every pariſh, ſhall, 


in {ix days | after the receipt of the ſaid charity, 


return it to his reſpective chancellor, c. This 
may be a great grievance, hazard, and expence 


to the ſaid parſon, in remotè and deſolate parts 


of the country, where often an honeſt meſſenger 


(if ſuch a one can be got) muſt be hired to travel 


forty or fifty miles going and coming; which will 
beben coſt more than the value of. the contri- 
= . Sd 3: bution 
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bution he carries with him. And this charge, 
if briefs ſhould happen to be frequent, would 


be enough to undo ee a poor dene in 
the kingdom. | 


Sixthly, We obſerve in the (aid brief, that che 
provoſt and fellows of the univerſity, judges, of- 
ficers of the courts, and profeſſors of laws com- 


mon and civil, are neither willed, required, nor 


commanded to make their contributions; but 


that ſo good a work is only recommended to 


them. Whereas we conceive, that all his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects are equally obliged, with or with- 
out his Majeſty's. commands, to promote works 
of charity according to their power; and that 


the clergy, in their ecclefiaſtical capacity, are on- 


ly liable to ſuch commands as the rubric, or any 
other law ſhall enjoin, being born to the ſame 
privileges of en with the 1 wor his "ge 
ſty's ſubjects. | 

We cannot but obſerve to your Grice; that in 
the Engliſh act of the fourth year of Queen 


Anne, for the better collecting charity-money on 
briefs by letters- patent, Wc. the miniſters are 


obliged only to read the briefs in their churches, 
without any particular exhortations; neither are 
they commanded to go from houſe to houſe with 
the church-wardens, nor to ſend the money col- , 
lected to their reſpective chancellors, but to pay 
it to the undertaker or agent of the ſufferer : 80 
that, we humbly hope, the clergy of this king- 
dom ſhall aot, without any law in being, be put 


to o greater hardſhips in this eaſe! than 
thren in England, where the legiſlature, intending 


" { $3 
- thicker biel 


to prevent the abuſes in collecting charity- money 
on briefs, did not think fit to put the clergy un- 


der any of thoſe difficulties we now complain of, 


in the preſent brief by lerters-paterit, w_ W Fe 
lief of Charles M\Carthy! aforefaic 
The collections upon the Lord's a are me 
principal ſupport of our owr numerous poor in 
our ſeveral pariſhes;; and therefore every fingle 
brief, with the benefit of a full collection over 


the whole kingdom, muft deprive ſeveral thou- 


fands of poor of their weekly maintenance, for 


the ſake only of one perſon, who often becomes 
a ſufferer by his own folly or negligence; and is 
ſure to overvalue his loſſes double or treble + 8 
that, if this-precedent be followed, as it certain. 
ly will if the preſent brief ſhould ſucceed, we 


may probably have a new brief every week; and 


- thus, for the advantage of fifty-two' Per 
whereof not one in ten is deferving, and for the 


intereſt of a dozen dextrous clerks and fecretas 
ries, the whole poor in — n; * ue 


| likely to ſtarve . 


We are credibly e chat . hs of. 


ficers of the Lord Primate, in preparing the re: 
port of his Grace's opinion, nor thoſe of the 


great ſeal, in paſſing the patent for briefs, will 


remit any of their fees, both which do amount 


to a conſiderable ſum: And thus the good inten- 


tions of well - diſpoſed people are in a great mea- 
UE diſappointed, a large part of their charity 


Bb 3 "= 
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being anticipated, and allcanted by te and. {ag 


tuities. | 


Taſih, We cannot inal derade to your Gree 


our great concern and grief, to ſee the pains and 


labour of our church-wardens ſo much enereaſ- 
ed, by the injunctions and commands put upon 
them in this brief, to the great diſadvantage of 


the clergy and the people, as well as to their own _ 
trouble, damage, and loſs of time; to which 


great additions have been already made, by laws 
appointing them to collect the taxes for the watch 


and the poor-houſe, which they bear with great 


unwillingneſs; and if they {hall find themſelves 


Further laden with ſuch briefs as this of M*Car- 
thy, it will prove ſo great a diſcouragement, that 


we ſhall never be able to provide honeſt and ſuf- 


| ficient perſons for that weighty office of church- 


warden, fo neceflary to the laity, as well as the 

clergy, in all things that relate-to the order and 

regulations of pariſhes. _ | 
Upon all theſe eee we e hope 


| Mp your Grace, of whoſe fatherly care, vigi- 


lance, and tenderneſs, we have had ſo many and 


great inſtances, will repreſent our caſe to his Moſt 
Excellent Majeſty, or to the Chief Governor in 
this kingdom, in ſuch a-manner, that we may: be 
neither under the neceſſity of declining his Ma- 


jeſty's command in his letters-patent, or of tak- 
ing new and grievous burthens upon ourſelves 


and our church-wardens, to which neither the 


rubric, nor any other law in force, oblige us to 
ſubmit. | 
| AN 
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ANSWER To BICKERSTAFE. 


| | 33 £40004 
Sore Nene des por Mr + Bickerſta's 
Predictions for the year 1708 ũ/½r5ſ&; 


By nr OF Wie e 


Have not obſerved, for mode years bet any - 

inſignificant paper to have made more noiſe, 
or be more greedily bought, than that of thief 
predictions. They are the wonder of the com- 
- mon people, an amufement for the better ſort, 
Wt” a jeſt only to the viſe; yet, among theſe 
aft, I have heard ſome very much in doubt, 
whether the author meant to deceive others, or is 
cleceived himfelf. Whoever he was, he ſeems to 
have with great art adjuſted his paper, both to 
pleaſe the rabble, and to entertain perſons of con- 
dition. The writer is, without'queſtion, a gen- 
tleman of wit and learning, although the piece 
ſeems haſtily written in a ſudden frolic, with the 
ſcornful thought of the pleaſure he will have, in 
putting this great town into a wonderment about 
nothing: Nor do I doubt, but he, and his friends 


| See vol. vi. p. 10. 
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in the ſecret, laugh often and plentifully in a 


corner, to reflect how many hundred thouſand 
fools they have already made. And he has them 


faſt for ſome time: For ſo they are like to con- 
tifine, until his prophecies begin to fail in the 
events. Nay it is a great queſtion, whether the 
miſcarriage of the two or three firſt will ſo en- 
tirely undeceive people, as to hinder. them from 
expecting the accompliſhing of the reſt. I doubt 
not but ſome thouſands of theſe papers are care- 
fully preſerved by as many perſons, to confront 
with the events, and try whether the aſtrologer 
exactly keeps the day and the hour. And theſe 


I take to be Mr Bickerſtaff's choiceſt cullies, for 


whoſe ſake chiefly he writ his amuſement. Mean- 
while he has ſeven weeks good, during which 
time the world is to be kept i in ſuſpenſe ; for it is 


ſo long before the almanack-maker is to die, 


which is the firſt prediction : And, if that fellow 


happens to be a ſplenetic viſionary fop, or has 


any faith in his own art, the prophecy may 
punctually come to paſs by very natural means; 
as a gentleman of my acquaintance, who was 
ill uſed by a mercer in town, writ him a letter in 
an unknown hand, to give him noticœ chat care 


had been taken to convey a ſlow poiſon into his 


drink, which would infallibly kill him in a 
month; after which the man began in carneſt 
to languiſh and decay, by the mere ſtrength of 
imagination, and would certainly have died, if 


| care had not been taken to undeceive him before 
3 the | 


a the jeſt went too far. The like effect upon Par 
d tridge would wonderfully raiſe Mr Bickerſtaffs n 

n reputation for a fortnight longer, until we could _ 

* | hear from France, whether the Cardinal de No- : 

e | ailles were dead or alive upon the fourth ao April, | 

E which is the ſocend of his predictions . 
— For a piece ſo careleſsly written, the e 4 | 
D tions upon aſtrology are reaſonable and pertinent, 4 ö 
8 | the remarks juſt; and, as the paper is partly de- 1 
- BE figned, in my opinion, for a ſatire upon the cre- = 1 
tn Bm dulity of the vulgar, and that idle itch of peep- = 
_ ing into futurities, ſo it is no more than what [| 
ſe | we all of us deſerve. And, ſince we mult ns. m 
a teazed with perpetual hawkers of frange an 
* *vonderful things, I am glad to ſee a man of ſenſe , 
h | find leiſure and humour to take up the trade | 

is | for his and our diverſion. ' To fpeak in the town 

e, | phraſe, it is a bite; he has an had ry Jeſt, and | 

W | may be ſatisfied. ' | 

as WR _21  T very much approve the a air ke . 

Ta 1 himſelf in his introduction and concluſion, which 

wy has gone far to give ſome people of no migan 


rank an opinion that the author believes himſelf. 
He tells us, „He places the whole credit of his 
art on the truth of theſe predictions, and will 


as 

n 

re 

is be content to be hooted by Partridge and tge 
"= « reſt for a cheat, if he fails in any one parti: 
" IF « cular :” with ſeveral other ſtrains of the ſame 
of kind, wherein I perfectly believe him; and that 
if he is very indifferent whether Jaac Bickerflaff — 
re de a mark of Hang or not. But it ſeems, althe * 4 
10 | 4:47 i | 


tolerable print and paper, immediately ſeized on 
by three or four interloping printers of Grub - 
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he has joined an odd n no very com 

mon Chriſtian one, tllat, in this large town, 

there is a man found to own both the namen, | 

und, I believe, not the paper. 
I believe it is no ſmall mortification to- this 

gentleman aſtrologer, as well as his bockfe 

to find their piece, which they ſent out in M4 


ſtreet, the title ſtuffed with an abſtract of the 
whole matter, together with the ſtandard epithets 
of range and wonderful, the price brought down 
a full half, which was but a penny in its prime; 
and bawled about by hawkers of the inferior claſs, 


with the concluding cadence of A balſpenny a 


piece. But, Sie cecidit Phaeton + And, to comfort 


him a little, this production of mine will have the 


fame fate: To-morrow. will my ears be grated by 

the little boys and wenches in firaw hats, and I 
muſt an hundred times undergo the mortification 
under-value. Then, which is a great deal worſe, 
my acquaintance in the coffee-houſe will aſk me 
whether I have ſeen the anſwer to Squire Bicker- 
ſtaff's predictions, and whether I know the pup- 


py that writ it: And how to keep a man's coun- 


tenance in ſuch a juncture, is no eaſy point of 
conduct. When, in this caſe, you ſee a man 
thy either in fpraifing or condemning, ready to 
turn off the diſcourſe to another ſubject; ſtand- 


44 *. little in the light as he can, to hide his 
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bluſhing, pretending to ſneeze or take ſnuff, or 


90 off as if ſudden buſineſs called bim ; then py 


him cloſe, obſerve his looks narrowly; ſee whether 
his ſpeech be conſtrained or affected; then charge 
him ſuddenly,” or whiſper and finile, and you 
will ſoon diſcover whether he be guilty. Al- 
though this ſeem not to the purpoſe Tam'difs 


courſing On, yet I chink it to be ſo; for I am 


much deceived if I do not know the true author 
of Bickerſtaff's Predictions, and did not meet 
wich him ſome wi wane in a \ roffce-houſe af 
Covent-Garden. - 

As to the matter of the Prediions bes; 


| I ſhall-not enter upon. the examination of them g 


but think it very incumbent upon the learned 


Nr Partridge, to take them into his conſideration; 


and lay as many errors in aſtrology as poſſible to 


Mr Bickerſtaff's account. He may juſtly, I 


think, challenge the Squire to publiſh the cal- 
culation he has made of Partridge's nativity, by 
the credit of which he ſo determinately pronoun- 


ces the time and the manner of his death; and 
Mr Bickerſtaff can do no leſs in honour, than 


give Mr Partridge the ſame advantage of caleu- 
lating his, by ſending him an account of the 
time and place of his birth, with other particu 
lars neceſſary for ſuch a work. By which; no 


doubt, the learned world will be engaged in the 


diſpute, and take ak on ae a eee 


| 2 are inelined. 5 


I ſhould likewiſe adviſe! Mr dg to en- 


quire, why Mr Dickerfihif does not 10 much as 


er 
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offer at one prediction to be fulfilled, until t two 
months after the time of publiſhing his paper? 


This looks a little ſuſpicious, as if he were deſir- 
ous to keep the world in play as long as he de- 


cently could, elſe it were hard he could not af. 
ford us one prediction between this and the 29th 
of March; which is not ſo fair dealing as we 
have, even from Mr Partridge and his brethren, 
who give us their predictions, (ſuch as they are 
indeed) for every month in the year. 
There is one paſſage in Mr Bicker ſtaff's pa- 


per, that ſeems to be as high a ſtrain of aſſurance 
as I have any where met with. It is that pre- 


diction for the month of June, which relates to 


the French Prophets here in town; where he 


tells us, They will utterly diſperſe, by ſeeing. 
the time come wherein their prophecies ſhould 
4 be fulfilled, and then Kocling themſelves de- 


« ceived by contrary events.” Upon which he 


adds, with great reaſon, „his wonder how any 
C deceiver can be ſo weak, to foretell things near 
« at hand, when a very few months muſt diſco- 
« yer the impoſture to all the world.” This is 
ſpoken with a great deal of affected unconcerned- 
ness, as if he would have us think himſelf to be 


not under the leaſt apprehenſion, that the ſame 


in two months will be his own caſe. With re- 

ſpect to the gentleman, I do not remember to 
have heard of ſo refined and pleaſant a piece of 

impudence, which I hope the author will not 


reſent as an uncivil word, becauſe I am fure I 
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enter into his taſte, and take it as he meant it. 


However, he half deſerves a reprimand for write. 
ing with ſo much ſcorn and colin, for the 
_ underſtandings of the majority. 

For the month of July, he tells us of © a Ge 
6“ neral, who, by a glorious action, will reco- 
ein th reputation he loſt by former misfor- 
ce tunes.” This is commonly underſtood. to be 
Lord Galloway; who, if he be already dead, as 
ſome News-papers have it, Mr Bickerſtaff has 
made a trip. But this I do not much inſiſt on; 
for it is hard if another General cannot be found 
under the fame circumſtances, to whom this pre 


diction may be as well applied. 


The French King's death is very push 
related; but it was unfortunate to make him 
die at Marli , where he never goes at that ſeaſon _ 
of the year, as I obſerved myſelf during three 
years I paſſed in that kingdom: And, diſcourſ- 
ing ſome months ago with Monſieur Tallard, 
about the French court, I find that the King ne- 
ver goes to Marli for any time, but about the 
ſeaſon of hunting there, which is not till Auguſt. 
So that here was an unlucky flip of Mr Bicker- 
ſtaff, for want of foreign education. 5 

He concludes with reſuming his promiſe of 


publiſhing entire predictions for the next year 3 ; 


of which the other aſtrologers need not be in 
very much pain. I fuppoſe we ſhall have them 1 
much about the ſame time with The general Hi fe 88 
tory of Ears, I believe we have done with him 
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for ever in this kind; and, although I am no 


aſtrologer, may venture to prophecy that Ifaac 
Bickerſtaff, Eſq; is now dead, and died juſt at 
the time his predictions were ready for the preſs: 
That he dropt out of the clouds about nine days 
ago, and, in about four hours after, mounted 


up thither again like a vapour; and will one 


day or other, perhaps, deſcend a ſecond” time, 
when he has ſome new, agreeable, or amuſing 
whimſy to paſs upon the town; wherein it is ve- 


ry probable, he will ſucceed as often as he is dif- 


poſed to try the experiment, that is, as long as he 
can preſerve a thorough contempt for his own 
time and other people's underſtandings, and is 
reſolved not to laugh cheaper than at the i | 
of a million of people. | 


HINTS 


( 
HINTS on GOOD MANNERS. 


00D MANnNERs is the art of making 
every reaſonable perſon in the company 


eaſy, and to be eaſy ourſelves. 


What paſſeth for good manners in he world, 
generally produceth quite contrary effects. 
Many perſons of both ſexes, whom I have 


known, and who paſſed for well - bred in their 


own and the world's opinion, are the moſt 
troubleſome in company to others and themſelves. 

Nothing is ſo great an inſtance of ill manners, 
as flattery. If you flatter all the company, you 
pleaſe none; if you Hatter only one or Fs you 
affront the reſt. 


Flattery is the worſt, and falſe way of ſhew- 
ing your eſteem, . 

Where company meets, I am confident, the | 
few reaſonable perſons are every minute tempted 
to curſe the man or woman among them, Who 
endeavours to be moſt diſtinguiſhed * their 


good nature. 


A man of ſenſe would rather faſt all 1 


than dine at ſome tables, where the lady of the 


houſe is poſſeſſed with good manners; uneaſi- 


neſs, pretling to eat, teazing with civility leſs 
Prasdifed in England than here. 


„„ Courts 
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Courts are the worſt of all ſchools to teach 
good- manners. | 

A courtly bow, or gait, or dreſs, are no part 
of good-manners. And therefore every man of 
good underſtanding is capable of being . 
upon any occaſion. 

To ſpeak in ſuch a manner as may pofibiy ob. 
fend any reaſonable perſon in company, is the 
higheſt inſtance of ill- manners. 

Good- manners chiefly conſiſt in a0 1 not 
in words. Modeſty ad bumility the chief _— 
dients. 

"© have known the court of England under four 
reigns, the two laſt but for a ſhort time ; and, 
whatever good manners or politeneſs I obſerved 
in any of them, was not of the court growth, 
but imported. For a courtier by trade, as gentle- 
men-uſhers, bed-chamber-women, maids of ho- 
„„ Oe gs hd 
„„ * * * * * 

Of good manners as to converſation. 

Men of wit and good underſtanding, as well 
as breeding, are ſometimes deceived, and give 
offence, by conceiving a better opinion of thoſe 
with whom they converſe than they ought to do. 

Thus I have often known the moſt innocent rail- 
lery, and even of that kind which was meant for 
| praiſe, to be miſtaken for abuſe and reflection. 

Of gibing, and how gibers ought to ſuffer. 

Of arguers, perpetual contradictors, long-talk- 
ers, who are abſent in company, W 


not lifteners , loud laughers. 
Of 


( bes 


Of thoſe men and women whoſe face 1s ever 
in a ſmile, talk ever with a ſmile, condole with a 
ſmile, &c. | 


Argument, as uſually managed, is the worſt. 


ſort of converſation, as it is generally in books. 
the worſt ſort of reading. 
Good converſation is not to be expected in 


much company, becauſe few liſten, and there is 


continual interruption. But good or ill manners 


are diſcovered, let he company be ever ſo large. 


Perpetual aiming at wit, a very bad part of E 


converſation. It is done to ſupport a character: 


It generally fails: It is a ſort of inſult on the 


company, and a conſtraint upon the ſpeaker: 


For a man to talk in his own trade, or buſineſs, 


or faculty, is a great breach of good manners. 
Divines, phyſicians, lawyers, ſoldiers, particular-. 
ly poets, are frequently guilty of this weakneſs. 


A poet conceives that the whole kingdom 


* * * * * *. 1 
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N T to marry a young woman. 


Not to keep young company, unleſs they real- 


ty deſire it. . 


Not to be peeviſh, or moroſe, or PET 
Not to ſcorn preſent ways, or wits, or faſhions, 


or men, or war, &c. 


Not to be fond of children. 
Not to tell the ſame ſtory over and over to the 


Fame people. 


Not to be covetous. 
Not to negle& decency or e , for fear 


of falling into naſtineſs. 


Not to be over ſevere with young people, but 


1 give allowances for their youthful follies and 
weakneſſes. 


Not to be influenced by, or give ear to Enaviſh | 
tattling ſervants, or others. 

Not to be too free of advice, nor crouble : any 
but thoſe who debire i 10 , 


To 


e 


ny 


Fo 


fear 1 ous es: none. 


To deſire ſome good friends to inform me | 


which of theſe reſolutions I break or neglect, 
and wherein; and reform accordingly. 


Not to talk much, nor of myſelf. 
Not to boaſt of my former beauty, or ſtrength, 


or favour with ladies, &c. 


Not to hearken to flatteries, nor 5 I can 


be beloved by a young woman; et eus oy heredi- | 


tatem captant, odiſſe ac vitare. 
Not to be poſitive or opinionative. 
Not to ſet up for obſerving all theſe pes; for 
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DEAN”: SERVANTS. 


nam 


F either of the two men ſervants be drunk, 

he ſhall pay an Engliſh crown out of his: 

wages for the ſaid offence, by giving the Dean a 
receipt for ſo much wages received. 

When the Dean is at home, no ſervant ſhall. 


preſume to be abſent, without giving notice to- 


the Dean, and aſking leave, upon the forfeiture: 
of fixpence for every half-hour that he is abſent, 
to be ſtopt out of his or her board-wages. 

When the Dean is abroad, no ſervant, ex- 
cept the woman, ſhall preſume to leave the houſe: 


for above one half hour; after which, for every 


half-hour's abſence he ſhall forfeit. ſixpence :: 
And, if the other ſervant goes out before the- 
firſt returns, he ſhall pay five ſhillings. out of his: 
wages, as above. 

Whatever ſervant ſhall be taken in a manifeſt» | 


Ve, ſhall forfeit one ſhilling out of his or her : 


board-wages. 
When the Dean goes about the 442 or out- 
houſes, or ene or to N aboth's Vineyard, 
whatever 


ſervant who was drunk. 


lk 


whatever thin gs he finds out of order, by negle&t 
of any ſervant under whoſe care it was, that 


ſervant ſhall forfeit ſixpence, and ſee to get it 


mended as ſoon as poſſible, or ſuffer more for- | 
feitures at the Dean's diſcretion. 

If two ſervants be abroad together when the 
Dean is from home, and the fact be concealed 
from the Dean, the concealer ſhall forfeit two 
crowns out of his or her wages, as above. 

If, in waiting at table, the two ſervants be out 
of the room together, without orders, the laſt 
who went out ſhall forfeit 3 out of his 
board-wages. 

The woman may go out when the Dean is 
abroad for one hour, but no longer, under the 
ſame penalty with the men: But provided the 
two men- ſervants keep the houſe until ſhe re- 


turns; otherwiſe either of the ſervants, who goes 
out before her return, ſhall forfeit a a crown out 


of his wages, as above. 

Whatever other laws the Dean ſhall iN fit 
to make, at any time to come, for the govern- 
ment of his ſervants, and forfeitures for neglect 
or diſobedience, all the ſervants ſhall be bound 
to ſubmit to. 

- Whatever other ſervant, ; except the woman, 


ſhall preſume to be drunk, the other two ſer- 


vants ſhall inform the Dean thereof, under pain 
of forfeiting two crowns out of his or her wages, 
beſides the forfeiture of a crown from ne faid 
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Chilad, March 9, 1729. 
Friend Jonathan Swift, | 
AVING been often . amuſed W 
thy Tale, Wc. c. and being now loading 


a ſmall ſhip for Dublin, I have fent thee a gam- 
mon, the product of the wilds of America; 


which perhaps may not be unacceptable at thy 


table, ſince it is only deſigned to let thee know, 
that thy wit and parts are in eſteem at this diſ- 
tance from the place of thy reſidence. Thou 
need aſk no queſtions who this comes from, fince 


z am a perfect ſtranger to thee. 


Ce 
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CHARACTER or MS H##*#D,. 
WriTTEN ES YEAR 1747 


SH ALL 7 8 of her wit or ns 
which are allowed by all perſons who can 
judge of either, when they hear or ſee her. 
Beſides, beauty being tranſient, and a trifle, can- 
not juſtly make part of a character. And I 
leave others to celebrate her wit, becauſe it will be 


of no uſe in that part of her character which I 


intend to draw. Neither ſhall I relate any part 
of her hiſtory ; further than, that ſhe went, in 
the prime of her youth, to the Court of Hanover 
with her huſband, and became of the Bed-cham- 
ber to the preſent Princeſs of Wales, living in 
expectation of the Queen's death. Upon which 
event ſhe came over with her Miſtreſs, and hath 
ever ſince continued in her ſervice z where, from 


che attendance daily paid her by the miniſters, 
and all expectants, ſhe is reckoned much the 


greateſt favourite of the court at Leiceſter-houſe: 
A ſituation which ſhe hath _ affected to deſire 


that it might not be believed. 


There is no politician who more carefully - 
watches the motions and diſpoſitions of things 
and perſons at St James' s, nor can form his 
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language with a more imperceptible dexterity to 
the; preſent poſture of a court, or more early 
foreſee what ſtyle may be proper upon any ap- 


proaching juncture of affairs, whereof ſhe can 
gather early intelligence without aſking it, and 
often when even thoſe from whom ſhe hath it 


are not ſenſible that they are giving it to her, but 
equally with others admire her ſagacity. Sir 
Robert Walpole, and ſhe, both think they under- 
ſtand each other, and are both equally miſtaken. 
With perſons where ſhe is to manage, ſhe is 
very dextrous in that point of {kill which the 
French call iter le pave; with others ſhe is a 
great vindicator of all preſent proceedings, but 
in ſuch a manner, as if ſhe were under no con- 
cern further than her own conviction, and won- 
dering how any body can think otherwiſe. And 
the danger is, that ſhe may come in time to be- 
lieve herſelf ; which, under a change of princes, 
and a great addition of credit, might have bad' 
conſequences. She is a moſt unconſcionable 
dealer; for, in return of a few good words, 
which ſhe gives to her lords and gentlemen daily 
waiters before their faces, ſhe gets ten thouſand 


from them behind her back, which are of real 
ſervice to her character. The credit ſhe hath is 


managed with the utmoſt thrift; and, whenever 
ſhe employs it, which is very rarely, it is only 
upon ſuch occaſions, where ſhe is ſure to get 
much more than ſhe ſpends. For inſtance, ſhe 
would readily preſs Sir Robert Walpole to do 

I ts ſome 


„„ 
ſome favour for Colonel Churchill, or Dodding- 
ton; the Prince, for a mark of grace to Mr 


Seb z and the Princeſs, to be kind to Mrs 
Clayton. She ſometimes falls into the general 


miſtake of all courtiers, which is that of not 
ſuiting her talents to the abilities of others; but 
thinking thoſe ſhe deals with, to have leſs art 
than they really poſſeſs: So that ſhe may 80 
be deceived, when ſhe thinks ſhe deceiveth. 

In all offices of liſe, except thoſe of a charter, 
the acts with juſtice, generofity, and truth. She 
is ready to do good as a private perſon; and I 
would almoſt think in charity, that ſhe will not 
do harm as a courtier, unleſs to plete thoſe | wn. - 


chief power. 


In religion, ſhe is at t leaſt a Latin hatte, be · 
ing not an enemy to books written by the Free- 
thinkers; and herein ſhe is the more blameable, 
becauſe the hath too much morality to ſtand in 
veed of them, requiring only a due degreę of 


faith for putting her in the road to ſalvation. "I 


ſpeak this of her as a private Lady, not as a 
Court- favourite; for, in the latter capacity, ſhe. 
can ſhew neither faith nor works. | 1 
If ſhe had never ſeen a court, it is not impoſ- TA 


ble that ſhe might have been a friend. 


She abounds in good words, and expreſſions 


of good wiſhes, and will concert a hundred 


ſchemes for the ſervice of thoſe whom ſhe would 
be thought to favour : Schemes that ſometimes 
ariſe from them, and ſometimes from herſelf 

JJ although, 
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although, at the "WEN time, ſhe very well knows 
them to be without the leaſt probability of ſue- 
ceeding. But, to do her juſtice, ſhe never feeds 


or deceives any perſon with promiſes, where ſhe 


doth not at the lame time intend a n the] of 
Goocritye 
She is, upon the whiiele;! an nexcillon companion 


for men of the beſt accompliſhments, who havs 


nothing to deſire or expect. 
What part ſhe may act hereafter in a Waldo 


ſphere, as Lady of the Bed-chamber to a great 


Q——-2n, (upon ſuppoſing the death of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty *, and of the Earl of Suffolk, to 
whoſe title her huſband ſucceeds) and in high 
eſteem with a K—g, neither ſhe nor I can fore- 
tell. My own opinion is natural and obvious, 
that her talents as a courtier will ſpread, enlarge, 
and multiply to ſuch a degree, that her private 
virtues, for want of room and time to operate, 
will be laid up clean, (like cloaths in a cheſt), to 


be uſed and put on, whenever ſatiety, or ſome 


reverſe of fortune, or increaſe of ill health, (to. 


which laft ſhe is ſubject) ſhall diſpoſe her to re- 


tire. In the mean time, it will be her wiſdom 
to take care, that they may not be tarniſhed or 


moth.- eaten, for want of airing, and turning, at 


leaſt once a-year. 


* \ * 
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Written in the year 1 738. 


Jocren Ts Kan died: at 
Rathfarnham, the tenth of October 1738, 

at three of the clock in the afternoon: His diſ- 
caſes were a dropſy and aſthma. He was doubt- 
leſs the beſt inſtructor of youth in theſe king- 
doms, or perhaps in Europe; and as great a 


| maſter of the Greek and Roman languages. He 


had a very fruitful invention, and a talent for- 
poetry. His Engliſh verſes were full of wit and 


humour, but neither his proſe nor verſe ſuffi- 


ciently correct: However, he would readily ſub- 


mit to any friend, who had a true taſte in proſe 


or verſe. He hath left behind him. a very great 
collection, in ſeveral volumes, of ftories, hu- 


mourous, witty, wiſe, or ſome way uſeful, ga- 
thered from a vaſt number of Greek, Roman, 


Italian, Spanith, French, and Engliſh writers. 
I believe I may have ſeen about thirty, large 
enough to make as many moderate books in 


| oftavo. But, among thoſe extracts, there were 


many not worth regard; for five in fix, at leaſt, 
were of little uſe or entertainment. He was 
(as it is frequently the caſe in men of wit and 


| Ms what the French call a Dupe, and in a 


. very 


*. 4 

- 
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bis two eldeſt were married without his conſent, 


„„ © 


| very high degree. The greateſt dunce of a tradeſ- 
man could impoſe upon him, for he was altoge- 


ther ignorant in worldly management. His chief 
ſhining quality, was that of a ſchool-maſter ; here 
he ſhone in his proper element. He had ſo 
much ſkill and practice in the phyſiognomy of 
boys, that he rarely miſtook at the firſt view. 
His ſcholars loved and feared him. He often ra- 
ther choſe to ſhame the ſtupid, but puniſh the 


idle, and expoſed them. to. all the lads, which 
was more ſevere than laſhing. Among the gen- 


tlemen in this kingdom who have any ſhare of 
education, the: ſcholars. of Dr Sheridan infinitely 


excel], in number and knowledge, all weir bre- 


thren ſent from other ſchools. 

To look on the Doctor in ſome other lights, 
he was in many things very indiſcreet, to ſay no 
worſe. He acted like too many clergymen, who 


are in haſte to be married when very young; and 


from hence proceeded all the miſeries of his life. 


The portion he got, proved to be juſt the reverſe 
of 5ool. for he was poorer by a thouſand : So 


many incumbrances of a mother-in-law, and 
poor relations, whom he was forced to ſupport 


for many years. Inſtead of breeding up his 


daughters to houſewifery and plain cloaths, he 


got them, at a great expence, to be clad like 


ladies who had plentiful fortunes ; made them 
only learn to ſing and dance, to draw and deſign, 
to give them rich filks, and other fopperies; and 


to 
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to young lads who had nothing to fo on them. 
However, he had one ſon, whom the Doctor 
ſent to Weſtminſter- ſchool, although he could 
ill afford it. The boy was there immediately 
taken notice of; upon examination, although a 


mere ſtranger, he was by pure merit elected a 
Kings ſcholar. It is true; their maintenance falls 


ſomething ſhort : The Doctor was then ſo poor, 
that he could not add fourteen pounds to enable 
the to finiſh: the year; which if he had done, 
he would have been removed to a higher claſs, 
and, in anether year, would have been ſped off 


(that is the phraſe) to a Fellowſhip in Oxford or 


Cambridge: But the Doctor was forced to recall 
him to Dublin, and had friends in our univerſity 
to ſend him there, where he hath been choſen of 
the foundation, and, I think, hath gotten an ex- 


| hibition, and deſigns to ſtand for a Fellowſhip. 


The Doctor had a good church-living in the 
ſouth parts of Ireland, given.him by Lord: Car-- 
teret; who, being very learned himſelf, encou- 


rageth it in others. A friend of the Doctor's 


prevailed on his Excellency to grant it. The liv- 
ing was well worth 15ol. per annum. He chan- 


ged it very ſoon for that of Dunboyn; which, by 


the knavery of the farmers, and power of the 
gentlemen, fell ſo very low, that he could never 
get 8ol. He then changed that living for the 


free-ſchool of Cavan, where he might have lived: 


well, in ſo cheap a country, on $0l. ſalary per 5 
annum, beſides his ſcholars: But the air, he ſaid,, 
D 4 4 1 was 
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was too moiſt and ane ome, and he could 


not bear the company of ſome perſons in that 
neighbourhood. Upon this he ſold the ſchool 
for about 40ol.—ſpent the mW ew into di 
eaſen, and died. 

It would be very 8 as * as ie 
in thoſe many perſons of quality and fortune, 
who had the advantage of being educated under 
Doctor Sheridan, if they would pleaſe to erect 


ſome decent monument over his body, in che 
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E became acquainted with a perſon diſtin. | 
guiſhed for poetical and other writings, 


and in an eminent ſtation, who treated him with 
great kindneſs on all occaſions; and he became 
familiar in this perſon's houſe 4. In three months 


time, Solomon, without the leaſt provocation; 
writ a long poem, deſcribing that perſon's muſe 
to be dead, and making a funeral ſolemnity with 


| aſſes, owls, &c. and gave the Pr: among all 


his acquaintance. 

Solomon became aviquatares with a moſt * 
ſerving lady, an intimate friend of the above 
perſon , who entertained him alſo as ſhe would 
do a brother and, upon giving him a little-good- 
advice, in the moſt decent manner, with relation 
to his wife, he told her, She was like other wo⸗ 


men, as bad as ſhe was, and that they were all 


alike ; alho' his wife be, in aa W ex- 


cept 
r Sheridan. #1 Dean Swift, | stella. 


cept gallantry, (which no creature would attempt) 


the moſt diſagreeable beaſt in Europe. 

He lets his wife (whom he pretends to hate as: 
ſhe deſerves) govern, inſult, and ruin him, as 
ſhe pleaſes. Her character is this: Her perſon 
is deteſtably diſagreeable ; a moſt filthy ſhut ; lazy, 


and ſlothful, and luxurious; ill-natured, envious, 
ſuſpicious; a ſcold, expenſive on herſelf, cove- 


tous to others: She takes thieves and whores, 
for cheapneſs, to be her ſervants, and turns them 
off every week: Poſitive, inſolent, an ignorant, 


pratting, overweening fool; a lover of the dirti-, 


eſt meaneſt company; an abominable tattler, 


affecting to be jealous of her huſband: with ladies 
of the beſt rank and merit, and e out of 


affectation for perfect vanity. 
Solomon has no ill deſign upon any 1 


but himſelf, and he is the n. deceiver of 


himſelf on all occaſions. 
His thoughts are ſudden, and * moſt unrea- 
ſonable always comes uppermoſt; and he con- 


ſtantly reſolves and acts upon his firſt thoughts; 


and then aſks advice, but never once before. 


The perſon above mentioned, whom he 8 | 


pooned in three months after their acquaintance, 
| procured him a good preferment from the Lord 
Lieutenant: Upon going down to take poſſeſſion, 
Solomon preached, at Corke, a ſermon on King 


George's birth-day, on this text, Sufficient to ih 
day is the evil theregf. Solomon having been fa- 


mous for a high Tory, and ſuſpected as a Jaco-- 
_— it was a moſt n *. to get any” 
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thing for him: But that perſon being an old 
friend of Lord Carteret, prevailed againſt all So- 


lomon's enemies, and got him made likewiſe one 


of his Excellency's ehaplains. But, upon this 
ſermon, he was ſtruck out of the liſt, and for- 
bid the Caſtle, until that ſame perſon brought 
him again to the IO and made them 


Friends. 


A fancy ſprung in Solomon's head, that a 
houſe near Dublin would be commodious for him 


and his boarders, to lodge in on Saturdays and 
Sundays: Immediately, without conſulting with _ 


any creature, he takes a leaſe of a rotten houſe 
at Rathfarnham, the worſt air in Ireland, for 
999 years, at twelve pounds a year ; the land, 
which was only a ſtrip of ground, not being 
worth twenty ſhillings a-year. When the ſame 


| perſon whom he lampooned heard the thing, he 


begged Solomon to get a clauſe of ſurrender, and 
at laſt prevailed to have it done after twenty-one 
years; becauſe it was a madneſs to pay eleven 


pounds a- year, for a thouſand years, for a houſe 
that could not laſt twenty. But Solomon made 


an agreement with his landlady, that he ſhould 
be at liberty to ſurrender his leaſe in ſeven years; 
and, if he did not do it at that time, ſhould be 
obliged to keep it for 999 years. In the mean 


time, he expends about one hundred pounds on 


the houſe and garden-wall ; and, in leſs than 


three years, contracts ſuch a hatred to the houſe, | 


that he lets it run to ruin: * that, when the 
ſeven 


63220) 
ſeven years. are e expired, he muſt either take it 
for the remainder of the 999 years, or be ſued 


for waſte, and loſe all the money he laid out: 
And now he pays twelve pounds a-year, Lay "2 


place he never ſees. 

Solomon has an eſtate of about thirty-five 
pounds per annum, in the county of Cavan ; up- 
on which, inſtead of ever receiving one penny 


rent, he hath expended above thirty pounds per 
annum, in buildings and e which are 


all gone to ruin. | 

Solomon is under-tenant to a | Biſhop? 5 1 3 : 
He is bound, by articles to his Lordſhip, to re- 
new and pay a fine, whenever the Biſhop re- 


news with his landlord, and to raiſe his rent as 


the landlord ſhall raiſe it to the Biſhop. Seven 
years expire: Solomon's dandlord demands a fine, 
which he readily pays; then he aſks for a leaſe: 
The landlord ſays, he may have it at any time. 


He never gets it. Another ſeven years elapſe: 


Solomon's landlord demands another fine, and 
an additional rent: Solomon pays both; aſks 
to have his leaſe renewed : The ſteward anſwers, 
he will ſpeak to his maſter. Seventeen years are 


elapſed : The landlord ſends Solomon word that 
his leaſe is forfeited, becauſe he hath not renew- 
ed, and paid his fines according to articles; and 


now they are at law upon this admirable caſe. 


It is Solomon's great happineſs, that when he 


acts in the common concerns of life, againſt com- 
mon ſenſe and reaſon, he values himſelf there- 
upon, 
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upon, as if it were the mark of u great genius, 


above little regards of arts, and that his thoughts 
are too exalted to deſcend into the knowledge of 


_ vulgar management; and you cannot make him 


a greater compliment, than by telling inſtances 


to the company, before his face, how careleſs 


he was in any affair that related to his intereſt 
and fortune. | 

He is extremely proud and captious, apt to 
reſent, as an affront and 8 what was ne- 
ver intended for either. 

He is allured as eaſily by every new acquaint- 
ance, eſpecially among women, as a child is by 
a new play-thing; and is led at will by them 


io ſuſpe& and quarrel with his beſt friends, of 


whom he hath loſt the greateſt part, for want of 
that. indulgence which they ought to allow tor 


his failings. 


He is a generous, honeſt, das man; 
but his perpetual want of judgment and diſcre- 
tion, makes him act as if he were Neither gene- 
rous, honeſt, nor good - natured. 

The perſon above mentioned, whom he lam 


pooned, and to whom he owes his preferment, 


being in the country, and out of order; Solomon 
had appointed to come for him with a chaiſe, 
and bring him to town. Solomon ſent him word, 
that he was to ſet out on Monday, and did ac- 
cordingly,—but to another part of the Kingdom. 


thirty miles wide of the place appointed, in com- 
pliment to a lady who was going that way; there 
Raid with her and her family, a month ; then 


ſent 


_ 
Tent the chaiſe, 3 in the midſt of winter, to bring 


the ſaid perſon, where Solomon would meet him, 
declaring he could not venture himſelf for fear 


of the froſt : And upon the ſaid perſon refuſing 
to 80 in the chaiſe alone, or to truſt to Solo- 
mon's appointment, and being in ill-health; So- 
lomon fell into a formal quarrel with that perſon, 
and foully miſrepreſented the whole affair to 
Juſtify . 

Solomon had publiſhed a humorous ballad, 
called Balyſpellin, whither he had gone to drink 


the. waters with a new favourite lady. The 


ballad was in the manner of Mr Gay's on Molly 
Mogg, pretending to contain all the rhymes of 
Ballyſpellin. His friend, the perſon ſo often 
mentioned, being at a gentleman's houſe in the 
neighbourhood, and merry over Solomon's bal- 
lad, they agreed to make another in diſpraiſe of 
Ballyſſ pellin-wells, which Solomon had celebrated, 
and with all new rhymes not made uſe of in 
Solomon's. 'The thing was done, and all in a 

mere jeſt and innocent merriment. Yet Solomon 
was prevailed upon, by the lady he went with, 


to reſent this as an affront on her and himſelf; 


which he did accordingly, againſt all the rules of 


reaſon, taſte, good-nature, Judgment, gratitude, 


or common manners. 
He will invite fix or more people of gg 


to dine with him on a certain day, ſome of them 
living five or ſix miles from town. On the day 
appointed, he will be abſent, and know nothing 
of the . and they all 90 back diſappointed: 


1 Wen 
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| When he is told of this, he is pleaſed, becauſe it 


ſhews him to be a genius, and a marr of learning. 
Having lain many years under the obloquy of 


a High Tory and Jacobite, upon the preſent 


Queen's birth-day, ke writ a ſong, to be per- 
formed before the Government, and thoſe who 


attended them, in praiſe of the Queen and the 


King, on the common topics of her beauty, wit, 
family, love of England, and all other virtues; 
wherein the King and the Royal Children were 
ſharers. It was very hard to avoid the common 
topics, which were mentioned in abundance; A 


young collegian, who had done the ſame job tile 
year before, got ſome reputation on the account 


of his wit: Solomon would needs vie with him, 
by which he loſt all the eſteem of his old friends 
the Tories, and got not the leaſt intereſt with. - 
the Whigs; for they are now too ſtrong to want 


advocates of that kind: And therefore one of 


the Lords Juſtices, reading the verſes in ſome 
company, ſaid, Ah, Doctor, this ſhall not do.” 
His name was at length in the title-page; and he 
did this without the knowledge or advice of one 
lving ſoul, as he himſelf confeſſeth. Fi tal: - 
His full conviction of having acted 3 in 


a hundred inſtances, leaves him as poſitive in the 


next inſtance, as if he had never been miſtaken 
in his life: And if you go to him the next day, 


and find bim cmvincetl in the led, thu: laas aan 


ther inſtance ready, wherein' he is as . as 0 
he was the day before. | 
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| H 18 day, being | Sunday EDA 28th: 
1727-8, about eight o'clock at night, a 


ſervant; brought me'a note, with an account of 


the death of the trueſt, moſt virtuous, and va- 
luable friend, that I, or perhaps any other per- 
ſon, ever was bleſſed with. She expired about ſix 


in the evening of this day; and, as ſoon as I am 


left alone, which is about eleven at night, I re- 
ſolve, for my own ſatis faction, to ſay N 
of her life and character.. | 
She was born at Richmond in Gurren on 
the thirteenth day of March, in the year 1681, 
Her father was a younger brother of a good fa- 
mily in Nottinghamfhire, her mother of a lower 
degree; and indeed ſhe had little to boaſt' of her 


birth. 1 knew her from fix years old, and had 


ſome ſhare in her education, by directing what 
books ſhe ſhould read, and perpetually inſtruct- 


ing her in the principles of honour and virtue; 


from which ſhe never ſwerved in any one action 
or moment of her life. She was ſickly from her 
childhood, until about the age of fifteen: But 
then grew into perfect health, and was looked 
1 5 upon 
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upon as one of the moſt beautiful, am wid: - 


agrecable young women in London, —only a little 


too fat. Her bair was blacker than a raven, and 


every feature of her face in perfection. She lived 


generally in the country, with a family, where 
ſhe contracted an intimate friendſhip with: an- 
other Lady of more advanced years. I was then 
(to my mortification) ſettled in Ireland; and, 
about a year after, going to viſit my friends in 


England, I found ſhe was a little uncaſy upon the 


death of a perſon on whom ſhe had ſome de- 
pendance. Her fortune, at that time, was in all 
not above fifteen hundred pounds, the intereſt of 
which was but a ſcanty maintenance, in ſo dear a 
country, for one of her ſpirit. Upon this con- 


ſideration, and indeed very much for my own. 


ſatisfaction, who had few friends or acquaint- 
ance in Ireland, I prevailed with her, and her 
dear friend and companion the other lady *, to 
draw what money they had into Ireland, a great 
part of their fortune being in annuities upon 
funds. Money was then at ten per: cent. in Ire- 
land, beſides the advantage of returning it, and 
all neceſſaries of life at half the price. They 
complied with my advice, and ſoon after came 
over; but, I happening to continue ſome time 
longer in England, they were much diſcouraged 
to live in Dublin, where they were wholly ftran- 


gers. She was at that time about mineteen yvars 


old, and her perſon was Aan eee wake 
* Mrs ben 1 


G 
Ahe adventure looked ſo like a frolic, the cen- 
ſure held, for ſome time, as if there were a ſe- 
eret hiſtory in ſuch a removal; which, however, 
ſoon blew off by her excellent conduct. She 
came over with her friend on the e 
the year 170; and they both lived together 
_— this. day, when death removed her from 
For ſome years paſt, the had been viſited 
pred continual ill-health ; - and ſeveral times, with- 
in theſe laſt two years, her life was deſpaired of. 
But, for this twelvemonth paſt, ſhe never had a 
day's health; and, properly ſpeaking, ſhe hath 
been dying fix months,—but ' kept alive, almoſt 
againſt nature, by the generous kindneſs of two 
Phyſicians, and the care of her friends. Thus far 
I writ the ſame night between eleven and twelve. 


Nu vnn was any of her ſex born with better 
n of the mind, or more improved them by 
reading and converſation. Vet her memory was 
not of the beſt, and was impaired in the latter 
years of her life. But I cannot call to mind, that 
L ever once heard her make a wrong judgment 

of perſons, books, or affairs. Her advice was 
always the beſt, and with the greateſt freedom, 
mixt with the greateſt decency. She had a grace- 
fulneſs fomewhat more than human, in every 
motion, word, and action. Never was ſo happy 
à conjunction of civility, freedom, eaſineſs, and 
ſincerity. There ſeemed to be a combination, 
among all that Knew her, to treat her with a 
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dignity much beyond her its Yet people of” 
all ſorts: were never more eaſy t than i in her com 


pany. Mr Addifon, when he was in Ireland, 
being introduced to her, immediately found her 


out; and, if he had not ſoon after left the king- 
dom, aſſured me he would have uſed all endea 


vours to cultivate her friendſhip. A rode or 
conceited coxcomb paſſed his time very Ill, upon 
the leaſt breach of reſpect; for, in ſuch a caſe, 
ſhe had no merey, but was ſure to expoſe him to 


the contempt of the ſtanders-by,- —yet in ſuch a 
manner as he was aſhamed to complain, and durſt 


not reſent. All of us who had the happineſs of 
her friendſhip,. agreed unanimouſly, that, in an 
afternoon or evening's converſation, ſhe never 


failed; before we parted, of delivering the beſt 
thing that was ſaid in the company. Some of us 
have written down ſeveral of her ſayings, or what 


the French call Ben Mots, wherein ſhe excelled: 
almoſt beyond belief. She never miſtook the 
underſtanding of others; nor ever ſaid a. ſevere 
word, but where a much ſeverer was deſerved. 
Her ſervants loved, and almoſt. adored Hel, 


at the ſame time. She would; upon bead, 


treat them with freedom; yet her demeanor was 


ſo awful, that they durſt not fail in the leaſt point 


of reſpect. She chid them ſeldom, but it was 
with ſeverity, which had an effect 5 th for 
a long time after. 

January 29th. My head achs, and I can write 
no more. | 
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er zoth, Tueſday, This is the night of 
the funeral, which my ſickneſs will not ſuffer me 
to attend. It is now nine at night, and I am re- 
moved into another apartment, that 1 may not 
ſee the light in the church, which is juſt over 
againſt the window of my bed- chamber. 
With all the ſoftneſs of temper that became a 
lady, ſhe had the perſonal courage of a hero. 
She and her friend having removed their lodg- 
ings to a new houſe, which ſtood ſolitary, a par- 
cel of rogues, armed, attempted the houſe, where 
there was only one boy. She was then about four 
and twenty: And, having been warned to ap- 
prehend ſome ſuch attempt, ſhe learned the ma- 
nagement of a piſtol; and, the other woman 
and ſervants being half- dead with fear, ſhe ſtole 
ſoftly to her dining-room window, put on a black 
hood to prevent being ſeen, primed the piſtol 
freſh, gently lifted up the ſaſh, and, taking her 
aim with the utmoſt preſence of mind, diſchar- 
ged the piſtol, loaden with the bullets, into the 
body of one villain, who ſtood the faireſt mark. 
The fellow, mortally wounded, was carried off 
by the reſt, and died the next morning; but his 
companions. could not be found. The Duke of 
Ormond hath often drank her health to me up» 
on that account, and had always an high eſtcera 
of her. She was indeed under ſome apprehen- 
fions of going in a boat, after ſome danger the 
ſhe had narrowly, eſcaped by water; but ſhe was 
reaſoned thor __ out of it. She was never 
5 known 


coach, or on horſeback, —or any uneaſineſs by 
thoſe ſudden accidents, with which moſt of her 
ſex, either by 4 ma or r allvStation, Appear 10 
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knowa to cry out, or diſcover any fear, in 4 


much diſordered. 
She never had SY AM INS a of RPE" in cons 


verſation, nor given to interruption, or appear- 


ed eager to put in her word, by waiting impatient» 


ly until another had done. She ſpoke in a maſt 


agreeable voice, in the plaineſt words, never he- 
ſitating, — except out of modeſty before new faces 
where ſhe was ſomewhat reſerved; nor, among 


her neareſt friends, ever ſpoke abt at à times 


She was but little verſed in the common topics 
of female chat; ſcandal, cenſure, and detraction, 
never came out of her mouth: Yet, among a 
few friends, in private converſation, ſhe made 


little ceremony in diſcovering her contempt of a 


coxcomb, and deſcribing all his follies to the 


life; but the follies of her own ſex, gs! was ra- | 


ther inclined to extenuate, or to pity. 
When ſhe was once convinced by open fas, of = 
any breach of truth or honour, in a perſon of 
high ſtation, eſpecially in the church, ſhe could 
not conceal her indignation, nor hear them nam- 
ed, without ſhewing her diſpleaſure in her coun- 
tenance; particularly one or two of the latter 
ſort, whom ſhe had known and eſteemed, but 


deteſted above all mankind, when it was mani- 


teſt, that they had ſacrificed thoſe two precious 


virtues to their ambition, and would much ſooner 


hare 


wilt 
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have forgiven them the « common immoralities 
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of the laity.. 
Her Sd fits of ficknieſs in n parts of : 


her life, had prevented her' from making that . 


progreſs in reading, which ſhe would otherwiſe 


have done. She was well verſed in the Greek 


and Roman ſtory, and was not unſkilled in that 


of France and England. She ſpoke French per- 


fectly, but forgot much of it by neglect and ſick- 


neſs. She had read carefully all the beſt books 
of travels, which ſerve to open and enlarge the 
mind. She underſtood the Platonic and Epicu- 
rean philoſophy, and judged very well of the de- 


fects of the latter. She made very judicious ab- 
ſtracts of the beſt books ſhe had read. She un- 


derſtood the nature of government, and could 


point out all the errors of Hobbes, both in that 


and religion. She had a. good inſight into phy 
fi, and knew ſomewhat of anatomy; in both: 
which ſhe was inſtructed in her younger days, by 
an eminent. phyſician, who. had her long under 


his care, and bore the higheſt eſteem of her per- 


ſon and underſtanding. She had a true taſte for 
wit and good ſenſe, both in poetry and proſe, 
and was a perfect good critic of ſtyle: Neither 
was it eaſy to find a more proper or impartial 
judge, whoſe advice an author might better rely 
on, if he intended to ſend a thing into the world, 
provided it was on a ſubject that came within the 
compaſs of her knowledge. Vet, perhaps, ſhe: 
was ſometimes toe ſevere, which is a ſafe and 


pardonable 
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pardonable error. She preſer ved 1082 wit, zu 
ment, and vivacity, to the laſt, n en WE 


to ND! of her memory. | . 


Her fortune, with ſome ee b not, 
as I have heard ſay, amount to much more than 


two thouſand pounds, whereof a great part fell 
with her life, having been placed upon annuities 
in England, and one in Ireland. In a. perſon To 


extraordinary, perhaps it may be pardonable to 


mention ſome particulars, although of little mo» - 
ment, further than to ſet forth her character. 
Some preſents of gold- pieces being often made to 
her while ſhe was a girl, by her mother and other 
friends, on promiſe to keep them, ſhe grew into 


ſuch a ſpirit of thrift, that, in about three years, 


they amounted to above two hundred pounds. 


She uſed to ſhew them, with boaſting; but her 
mother, apprehending ſhe would be cheated of 
them, prevailed, in ſome months, and with great 


importunities, to have them put out to intereſt: 
When the girl loſt the pleaſure of ſeeing and 
counting her gold, which ſhe never failed of do- 


ing many times in a day, and deſpaired of heap- 


ing up ſuch another treaſure, her humour took 


the quite contrary turn: She grew careleſs and 
ſquandering of every new acquiſition, and ſo con- 


tinued till about two and twenty; when, by ad- 
vice of ſome friends, and the fright of paying 


large bills of tradeſmen, who enticed her into 


their debt, ſhe began to reflect upon her own 
folly, and was never at reſt until ſhe had diſchar- 


ged 
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ge all her Thop-bills, and refunded herſelf * 
conſiderable ſum ſhe had run out. After which, 
by the addition of a few years, and a ſuperior 
underſtanding, ſhe became, and continued all 
her life, a moſt prudent cconomiſt; yet ſtill with 


a ſtrong bent to the liberal fide, wherein the gra- 


tified herſelf, by avoiding all expence in cloaths, 
(which ſhe ever deſpifed) beyond what was mere- 
ly decent. And, although her frequent returns 
of ſickneſs were very chargeable, except fees to 
phyſicians, of which ſhe met with ſeveral ſo ge- 
nerous that ſhe could force nothing on them, 
(and indeed ſhe muſt otherwiſe have been un- 
done); yet ſhe never was without a conſiderable 


raps ready money: Inſomuch, that, upon her 


death, when her neareſt friends thought her very 
bare, her executors found, in her ſtrong box, 
about a hundred and fifty pounds in gold. She 
lamented the narrowneſs of her fortune, in no- 
thing ſo much as that it did not enable her to 

entertain her friends ſo often, and in ſo hoſpi- 


table a manner, as ſhe deſired. Yet they were al- 


ways welcome; and, while ſhe was in health to 
direct, were treated with neatneſs and elegance : 
So that the revenues of her and her companion, 
paſſed for much more conſiderable than they 
really were. They lived always in lodgings, their 
domeſticks confiſting of two maids and one man. 
She kept an account of all the family-expences, 
from' her arrival in Ireland, to ſome months be- 
Fore her death; and 12 would often repine, 
4 when 
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when looking back upon the annals of her houſes 
bold bills, that every thing neceſſary for life was 


double the price, while intereſt of money was 


ſunk almoſt to one half; ſo that the addition 
made to her fortune Was 1 es: abloluce- 


ly neceſſary. 


II ͤſince writ as I Pe ame. „ THESE 

But her charity to the poor was a not to 
by diminiſhed, and therefore, became a tax! upon 
thoſe. tradeſmen who furniſh the fopperies of 
other ladies. She bought cloaths as ſeldom. ag 
poſſible, and thoſe as plain and cheap as confiſted 
with the ſituation ſhe was in; and wore no lace 


for many years. Either her judgment or fortune 


was extraordinary, in the choice of thoſe on 
whom ſhe beſtowed her charity; for it went 
further in doing good, than double the ſum from 
any other hand. And I have heard her ſay, ſhe 


always met with gratitude from the poor; which 


muſt be owing to her {kill in diſtinguiſhing pro- 
per objects, as well as her gracious manner * 


relieving them. 


But ſhe had another quali ity that che Su 
lighted her, altho“it may be thought a kind of 
check upon her bounty ; ; however it was a ꝓlea- 
ſure ſhe could not reſiſt: I mean, that of making 
agreeable preſents, wherein I never knew her 
equal, although it be an affair of as delicate a 
nature as moſt in the courſe of life. She uſed: 
to define a preſent, That it was a gift to a friend 


of ſomething he wanted or was fond of, and- 


which 
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which 3 not be eaſily gotten for money. 1 
am confident, during my acquaintance with her, 


ſhe hath, in theſe and ſome other kinds of libera- 


| liry, diſpoſed of to the value of ſeveral hundred 


pounds. As to preſents made to herſelf, ſhe 
received them with great unwillingneſs, but eſ- 


pecially from thoſe to whom ſhe had ever given 


any; being on all occaſions the moſt difintereſted 
mortal I ever knew or heard of. ei be Of] 

From her own diſpoſition, at leaſt as much as 
from the frequent want of health, ſhe ſeldom 


made any viſits ; but her own lodgings, from be- 
fore twenty years old, were frequented by many 


perſons of the graver ſort, who all reſpected her 
highly, upon her good ſenſe, good manners, and 


converſation. ; Among theſe were the late Pri- ; 
mate Lindfay, Biſhop Lloyd, Biſhop Aſhe, Bi- C 


ſhop. Brown, Biſhop Stearn, Biſhop Pulleyn, 
with ſome others of later date; and indeed the 


greateſt number of her acquaintance was among 


the clergy. Honour, truth, liberality, good 


nature, and modeſty, were the virtues ſhe chiefly 
poſſeſſed, and moſt valued in her acquaintance z 


and, where ſhe found them, would be ready to 
allow for ſome defects, —nor valued them leſs, 
altho* they did not ſhine in learning, or in wit 3 


but would never give the leaſt allowance for any 
failures in the former, even to thoſe who made 
the greateſt figure in either of the two latter. 
She had no uſe of any perſon's liberality; yet her 


deteſtation of covetous people, made her uneaſy 
Eby . ir 


a n . tres as. a at 8 3 
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| if fach a one was in her company; upon ick 
occaſion, ſhe would _ _ _— Rue enter 


n and humorounss 


She never iriteronproc! any bee wh ele 3 
ſhe laught at no miſtakes they made, but helped 


chem out with modeſty; and if a good thing 


were ſpoken, dt negietted ſhe would not let 
it fall, but ſet it in the beſt light to thoſe who 
were preſent! She liſtened to all that was ſaid, 
and had never the leaſt em or — 
of thought. THe 
It was not ſafe nor prudent, in her pride 
to offend in the leaſt word againſt modeſty; for 
the: then gave füll employment to her wit, her 
contempt, and reſentment, under which even 
ſtupidity and brutality were forced to ſink into 


confuſion; and the guilty perſon, by her future 


avoiding him like a bear or a ſatyr, was never in 
a way to tranſgreſs a ſecond time. 

It happened one ſingle coxcomb, of the pert 
kind, was in her company, among ſeveral other 
ladies; and, in his flippant way, began to deliver 
ſome double meanings: The reſt flap their fans, 

and uſed the other common expedients practiſed 
in ſuch caſes, of appearing not to mind or com- 
prehend what was ſaid. Her behaviour was very 
different, and perhaps may be cenſured. She ſaid 
thus to the man: © Sir, all theſe ladies and 1 
underſtand your meaning very well; having, in 


ſpite of our care, too often met with thoſe of 


your ſex who wanted manners and good ſenſe. 
| VoL. XI. F f 19114 10 2 . But, 
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* 


vicious women, love ſuch kind of converſation; 
« However, I will leave you, and report your 
* behaviour :. And, whatever viſit I make, I 
55 ſhall firſt enquire at the door, whether you are 
© in the houſe, that I may be ſure: to avoid you. 
1 know not, whether a majority of ladies would 
approve of ſuch a proceedings; but I believe the 
practice of it would ſoon put an endito that cor. 


rupt converſation, the worſt effect of dulneſs, 
ignorance, impudence, and vulgarity, and the 
higheſt affront to the aua, aun e 


of the female ns bras 6 P 
By returning, very 7 viſits, 65H had not EIN 


company of her own ſex, except thoſe whom the 


moſt loved for their eaſineſs, or {eſteemed for 


their good ſenſe; and thoſe, not inſiſting on cere- 
mony, came often to her. But ſhe rather choſe 


men for her companions; the uſual topics of 
ladies diſcourſe being ſuch as the had little know- 


ledge of, and leſs-reliſh. :; Vet no man was upon | 


the rack to entertain her, for ſhe eaſily deſcend - 


ed to any thing that was innocent and diverting. - 
News, politics, cenſure, family-management, or 


town-talk, the always diverted to ſomething elſe: 


But theſe indeed ſeldom happened, for ſhe choſe. 


her company better; and therefore many, who 
miſtook, her and themſelves, having ſolicited her 
acquatatance, and finding themſelves diſappointed 


after a few viſits, dropt off; and the was never 


known to enquire into the reaſon, or amy what 
was become of them. | | 


< But, believe me, neither virtuous, nor even 


She 
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She was never ;pbſtive; in arguing; and the 
eee thoſe who were ſo; in a manner 
which well enough gratified that unhappy diſ- 
poſition, yet in ſuch a ſort as made it very con- 

temptible, and at the ſame time did ſome hurt 
to the owners. Whether this proceeded from 

her eãſineſs in general, or from her indifference 


to certain perſons; or from her deſpair of mend- 


ing them, or from the ſame practice which the 
much liked in Mr Addiſon, I eannot determine 
but when ſhe ſaw any of the oompany very warm in 
a ng opinion, the was more inelined to eon- 
firm them in it, than oppoſe them. The excuſe 
ſhe commonly gave when her friends aſked the 
reaſon, was, that it prevented noiſe; and ſaved 


time: Vet I have known her very angry with 5 


ſome, whom ſhe much e for ſometimes 


falling into that infirmity. ne a 


She loved Ireland much W ha he gene- 
rality of thoſe who owe both their birth and 
and riches to it; and having brought over all the 
fortune ſhe had in money, left the reverſion of 
the. beſt part of it, one thouſand pounds, to Dr 
Stephen's Hoſpital. She deteſted the tyranny and 
injuſtice of England, in their treatment of this 
kingdom. She had indeed reaſon to love a coun- 
try, where ſhe had the eſteem and friendſhip of 
all who knew her, and the univerſal good report 
of all who ever heard of her, without one ex- 
ception, if I am told the truth by thoſe who 
keep general converſation. Which character is 
;3F F e e $690 
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the more extraordinary, in falling to a perſon of 
ſo much knowledge, wit, and vivacity; qualities 


that are uſed to (create envy, and conſequently 


cenſure,—and mult be rather imputed to her great 


modeſty, gentle behaviour, _ hp Pen 


thank ro, her. ſuperior Virtues. DIR 44 


Although her 3 b7 FR Hook a 
company, was more extenſive than ufually falls to 


the ſhare. of her ſex; yet ſhe: was ſo far from 


making a parade of it, that her female Wü 

on their firſt acquaintance, who expected to 
cover it, by what they call hard words and $ © 
diſcourſe, were-ſometimes diſappointed, and faid, 
they found ſhe was like other women. But wiſe 
men, through. all: ber modeſty, whatever they 


difcourſed on, could eafily obſerve that ſhe un- 


derſtood them very well, by the judgment ſhown 
in her obſervations, as well as in her queſtions. 
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prayels ia behalf of chis thy languiſhing 
Forgive the fins, the frailties; and in- 
firmities of her life paſt. Accept the good deeds 


ae, in ſuck a manner, that at whats 


ever time thou ſhalt * PENS to call her, {he may 


. 


8 1 
N 


Mrs Johnſots » was the daughter of Sir William Temple's | 
feward, and the concealed; but undoubted* wiſe'of Dr Swift. 


Sir William T emple hequeathed her, in 


his will, 1000, as an 


acknowledgement of her ſather's faithful ſerciccs. cannot tell 
how long ſhe remained in England, or whether the made more 


but, if my informations are right, ſhe was married to Dr Swift 


in the year 1716, by Dr Aſhe, then Biſhop of Clogber. 

Stella was a moſt amiable woman in mind and perſon. 
nad an elevated underſtanding, with all the delicacy and ſoft- 
neſs of her ſex. Her voice, however ſweet in itſelf; was still 
rendered more harmonious by what ſhe ſaid. Her wit was poig- 


5 1 
12 


She 


nant, without ſevetity. Her manners were humane, polite, 


Was her guide in religion. 
tious, in her devotions. 


converſation. She had great ſkill in muſic, and was perfectly: 


well rerſed in all the leſſer arts that employ a lady's leifure, 


Her 
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journeys than one to Ireland, after Sir William Temple's death; 


%. 


eaſy, and unreſerved. Wherever ſhe came, ſhe attracted atten- 
tion and eſteem. As virtue was her guide in morality, ſincerity d 
She was conſtant, but not oſtenta- 

She was remarkably prudent in her 


(34a) 


be received into everlaſting babe Give her 
grace to continue ſincerely thankful to thee, for 


the many favours thou haſt beſtowed upon her; 
the ability, and inclination, and practice, to do 
good; and thoſe virtues which have procured the 
eſteem and love of her friends, and a moſt un- 
ſpotted name in the world. O God ! thou diſ- 
penſeſt thy bleſſings, and thy puniſhments, as it 
becometh infinite juſtice and mercy ; and ſince it 
was thy pleaſure to afflift her with a long, con- 
ſtant, weakly ſtate of health, make her truly ſen- 


ſible, that it was for very wiſe ends, and was 


largely made up to her in other bleflings, more 
valuable, and leſs common. Continue to her, 


Her wit allowed her a fund of perpetual chearfulneſs: her pru- 
dence kept that chearfulneſs within proper limits. She exactly 


f anſwered the deſcription of Penelope in Homer: 


A woman lovelieſt of the lovely kind, 
In body perfect, and complete i in mind. 


Such was stella: vet, with all theſe ee eie the 


never could prevail upon Dr Swift to acknowledge her openly as 
his wife. A great genius muſt tread in unbeaten paths, and 
| deviate from the common road of life; otherwiſe ſurely a dia- 


mond of ſo much luſtre might have been publicly produced, * 
though it had been fixed within the collet of matrimony. But 
the flaw which, in Dr Swift's eye, reduced the value of ſuch a 


jewel, was the ſervile ſtate of her father, who, as has been 


ſaid before, was a menial ſervant to Sir William Temple. Am- 
dition and pride will, at any time, conquer reaſon and juſtice ; 
and each larger degree of pride, like the larger fiſhes of prey, 
will devour all the leſs. 'Thus the vanity of boaſting ſuch a 


| wife, was ſuppreſſed by the oy . of e free from 


a low alliance, 


poly 
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0 Lord! that firmneſs and conſtancy of mind, 

wherewith thou haſt moſt graciouſly endued her; 
together with that contempt of worldly: things 
and vanities, that ſhe: bath thewn' in the whole 
conduct of her life. O Al- powerful Being, the 


leaſt motion of whoſe will can create or deſtroy 


a world | pity us, the mournful friends of thy 
diſtreſſed fervant, who fink under the weight of 


her preſent condition, and the fear of loſing the 


moſt valuable of our friends. Reſtore her to us, 
O Lord ! if it be thy gracious will; or inſpire us 
with conſtancy and reſignation, to ſupport our- 
wy ns under ſo heavy an n affliction. Reſtore her, 
| og 
Dr Swift and Mrs Johnſon continges the. e 8 
life after marriage, which they had purſued before it. They 
lived in ſeparate houſes; he remained at the deanry, —ſhe in 


lodgings at a diſtance from him, and on the other ſide of the 


river Liffey. Nothing appeared. in their behaviour inconſiſtent 
with decorum, or beyond the limits of Platonic love. They 
converſed like friends,. but. they induſtriouſly took care to ſum- 
mon witneſſes of their converſation : A. rule to which they ad- 
bered ſo ſtrictly, that it would be difficult, if not impoſſible, to 


prove they had ever been together without ſome third perſon. 


A conduct ſo extraordinary i in itſelf, always gives room for 
various comments and reflections. But however unaccountable 
this renunciation of marriage-rights might appear to the world, 
it certainly roſe not from any conſciouſneſs of too near a con- 


fanguinity between him and Mrs Johnſon, although the general 


voice of fame was willing to 255 tbem both the natural chil- 
dren of Sir William Temple. 1 am perſuaded, that Dr Swift 
was not of that opinion ; 33 the ſame falſe pride that in- 
duced him to deny the legitimate daughter of an obſcure ſervant, 
might have prompted him to own the natural davghter, of ſo 
eminent a man as Sir W Temple. | 


| There 


(t 364: ) 


loſing her, will be defolate ; and fick, Wo 


will not only want her bounty, but her care anck 
tending; or elſe, in thy mercy, raiſe up ſome 
other in ber place, with equal diſpoſition, anct 
better abilities. Leſſen, O Lord we beſeech thee, 
her bodily pains, or give her a double ſtrength of 
mind to ſupport them. And if thou wilt foot 


take her to thyſelf, turn our thoughts rather up- 


on that felicity which we hope ſhe ſhall enjoy, 
than upon that unſpeakable loſs we ſhall endure. 
—_— dra mags Gear: unto ou! and the 


1. 


There are lens of which the true ſources will never ha ae | 
covered. 'Flis perhaps is one. I have told you the fact, in 
the manner 1 have received it e ſeveral of Swift's friends and 
relations; and 1 muſt leave you to make Fw own Sens ations 5 
upon it. Fe 
\ You may imagine, { Weak a woman of Stella's dekese) 2201 


_ repine at ſuch an extraordinary ſituation. The outward hos 


nours which the received, are as frequently beſtowed upon 4 
miſtreſs, as upon a wife. She was abſolutely virtueus; and yet 
was obliged to ſubmit to all the appearances of vice, except in 
the preſence of thoſe few people who were witneſſes of the cau- 
tious manner in which the lived with her huſband, vw ſeor vow | 
even to be married like any other man. 

Inward anxiety affected, by degrees, the calmneſs of her mind, 
and the ftrength of her body. She began to decline in her 
health, in the year 1724; and from the firſt ſymptoms of de- 
cay, ſhe rather haſtened than ſhrunk back in the deſcent; ta- 
citly pleaſed to find her footſteps tending to that place whert 


they neither marry, nor are given in marriage. She died towards 


the end of January 1727-8, abſolutely deſtroyed by the pe- 
culiarity of her fate; a fate which perhaps ſhe could not have ' 
incurred by an alliance with any other perſon in the world. Orry. 


. 
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example of her many virtues, as far as human 
infirmity will admit, our conſtant imitation. Ac- 


cept, O Lord theſe prayers, poured from the 


very bottom of our hearts, in thy mercy, and for 


che merits A aur bel Seien. Amen. 
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40 Merciful Father l who never afflicteſt thy 
_ UP children,” but for their own good, and 

with juſtice, over which thy merey always pre- 
vaileth, either to turn them to repentance, r 


to puniſh them in the preſent life, in order to re- 


ward them in a better: Take pity, we beſeech 


thee, upon this thy poor afflicted ſervant, lan- 
guiſhing ſo long and ſo grievouſly under the 
weight of thy hand. Give her ſtrength; O Lord 


to ſupport her weaknefs, and patience to endure 
her pains, without repining at thy correction. 


Forgive every raſh and inconſiderate expreſſion, 


which her anguiſh may at any time force from 
her tongue, while her heart continueth in an en- 
tire ſubmiſſion to thy will. Suppreſs in her, O 
Lord! all eager defires of life; and leſſen her fears 
of death, by inſpiring into her, an humble, yet 


aſſured hope of thy merey. - Give her a ſincere: 
repeat for all her ee ene and omiſ- 
bog keg et he 9 | | 3 ' Hons, 


Mrs hg, ali as Stella, died on x the 3th of Jamey, fole 
lowing, in the 44th year of her 3 „ 


—— 
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ſions, ind a firm reſolution to paſt the remainder 
of her life, in endeavouring, to her utmoſt, to 
obſerve all thy precepts: '' We beſeechthee, likes 
wiſe, to compoſe her thoughts; and preſerve to 
her the uſe of her memory and reaſon, during 
the courſe of her ſickneſs. Give her a true con- 
ception of the vanity, folly, and inſignificancy of 
all human things; and ſtrengthen her, ſo as to 
beget in her a el love of thee in the midſt of 
her ſufferings. Accept, and impute all her good 
deeds, and forgive her all thoſe offences againſt 
thee, which ſhe hath ſincerely repented of, or, 
through the frailty of memory, hath forgot. 
And now, O Lord l we turn to thee in behalf of 
ourſelves, and the reſt of our ſorrowful friends. 

Let not our grief afflict her mind, and thereby 
have an ill effect on her preſent diſtemper. For- 
give the ſorrow and weakneſs: of thoſe; among us, 
who ſink under the grief and. terror of loſing ſa 
dear and uſeful a friend. Accept and pardon our 
moſt earneſt prayers and wiſhes for her langen 
continuance in this evil world, to do what thou 
art pleaſed to call thy ſervice, and is only her 
bounden duty; that ſhe may be ſtill a comfort 
to us, and to all others, who will want the bene+ 
fit of her converſation, her advice, her good 'offis 
ces, or her charity. And ſince thou; haſt pro- 
miſed, that where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in thy name, thow wilt be in the, midſt 
them, to grant their requeſt; O gracious Lord ! 
grant to us who are here met in thy name, that 0 


thoſe requeſts, which, in the utmoſt lincerity and 
1 carneſt- 


T * 
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oats of our: hearts, we Babel now made 1 
behalf of this thy diſtreſſed ſervant, and of our- 


ſelves, may effectually be anfwered; I through che 
nee 1e N our r Lord. Anh! WITS 


' LADY ** my üs | acquaintance bod 
in England and Ireland, in which laſt 


1 kingdom ſhe lived from the eighteenth year of 


her age, twenty-ſix years, had the, moſt and 


fineſt; accompliſhments of any perſon | ever. knew Fo 
| of either, ſex. It was obſerved by all her acquaint- 


ance, that ſhe never failed in company to ſay 
the beſt thing that was faid, whoever was by; 


yet her companions were uſually perſons of the 


beſt underſtanding in the kingdom. Some of 
us, who were her neareſt friends, lamented that 


we never wrote down her remarks, and what the 


French call bon mote. I will recollect as wg: as 


I can remember. 


We were diverting ourſelves at a 1 called 


What is it like? One perſon is to think; and the : 


reſt, without knowing the thing, to fo what i it 
is like. The thing thought on was the ſpleen ; 
She had faid it was like an oyſter; and gave her 
reaſon immediately, becauſe it was removed by | 


taking ſteel inwardly. 


Dr Sheridan, who ſquandered more than he 
could afford, took out his mou as he fat by the 
fire, 


* 


tongue of my own. 
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fire, and found it was very hot: She ſaid, the 
reaſon was, that his money burat in his pocket. 

She called to her ſervants to know what ill 
ſmell was in the kitchen? They anſwered, they 
were making matches: Well, ſaid ſhe, I have 


heard matches were made in heaven; but, by the 
; brimſtone, one would think they were W in 
bell. 


After ſhe had been eating + ein Tweet thing, a 


Hittle of it happened to ſtick on her lips. A 


gentleman - told her of it, and offered to lick-it 
off: She faid, No, Sir, 1 gn =, 3 * have 2 
In the late King's time, a gentleman aſked Jer. 
vas the painter, where he lived in London ? He 
anſwered, Next door to the King, (for his houſe 
was near St James's.) The other wondering how 
that could be; ſhe ſaid, You miſtake Mr Jervas, 
for he only means next door to the „gn of a king. 
A gentleman: who had been very ſilly and pert 
in her company, at laſt began to grieve at. re- 
membering the loſs of a child lately dead. A 
biſhop ſitting by comforted him,. that he ſhould 
be eaſy, becauſe the child was gone to heaven. 


No, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, that is it which moſt 


grieves him, becauſe het is fure never to ſee his 
child there. | | 
Having ſeen ſome letters writ by a king in a 


very large hand, and ſome perſons wondering at 


them, ſhe ſaid it confirmed the old ſaying, That 
er had long hands. „„ 3 
* "+07 00. 


. : 
Dr Sheridan, famous for punning, intending 


to ſell a bargain, ſaid, he had made a very good 
pun. Some body aſked what it was? He anſwer- 


ed, My a—. The other taking offence, ſhe in- 
ſifted the Doctor was in the right; for every bo- 
dy knew that punning was his Sind fide. | 

When ſhe was extremely ill, her phyſicians 


ſaid, Madam, you are near the bottom of the 


hill, but we will endeavour to get you up again. 
She anſwered, Doctor, I fear I ſhall be out of 
breath before I get up to the top. 


A dull parſon talking of a very ſmart thing, 


ſaid to another parſon as he came out of the pul- 
pit, he was hammering a long time, but could 


not remember the jeſt. She being impatient, ſaid, 
I remember it very well, for I was there, and 
the words were theſe: Sir, you have been blun- 
dering at a ſtory this half-hour, and can neither 
make head nor tail of it. 

A very dirty clergyman of her acqualttance; 
who affected ſmartneſs and repartee, was aſked 
by ſome of the company, how his nails came to 


be ſo dirty? He was at a loſs; but ſhe ſolved the 


difficulty, by ſaying, The Docter nas grew 


dirty by ſcratching himſelf. 


A Quaker apothecary ſent 155 a vial 4 z it 


nad a broad brim, and a label of paper about its 


neck. What is that, ſaid ſhe, my apothecary's 


ſon ? The ridiculous reſemblance, and the ſud- 
denneſs of the . ſet us all nn | 
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A Ws penned with the utmoſt. care and 
exactneſs, and in the vulgar language, are 
often perverted to wrong meanings; then _ 
ſhould we wonder that the Bible is ſo.? | 
Although: men are accuſed for not knowing : 
their weakneſs, yet Pong as few know hel | 
own ſtrength. a 
A man ſeeing a waſp creeping into a lat filled 
Vith honey, that was hung on a fruit-tree, ſaid 
thus: Why, thou ſottiſh animal, art thou mad 
to go into the vial, where you ſee many hundred 
of your kind there dying before you? The re- 
proach. is juſt, anſwered the waſp; but not from 
you men, who are ſo far from taking example 
by other people's follies, that you will not take 
warning by your own. If, after falling ſeveral 
tines into this vial, and eſcaping by chance, 1 
ſhould fall in again, I ſhould then but reſemble 
vou. 2 9 „ | 
* n ee 

* Theſe Thoughts, and the Bont Mots de Stella, ſeem to be 

part of Sheridan's Collection of Contes a rire, and Bons Mots. 
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An old miſer kept a tame jack-daw, that uſed - 
to ſteal pieces of money, and hide them in a 
hole; which the cat obſerving, aſked, Why he 
would hoard up thoſe round ſhining things that 
he could make no uſe of? Why, faid the jack- 
daw, my maſter has a whole cheſt-full, and 


| makes no more uſe of them than T. 


Men are contented to be W at for their 
wit, but not for their folly. : 
If the men of wit and genius would reſttve 


never to complain in their works of critics and 


detractors, the next age would not ROE _—_ 


they ever had any. 


After all the maxims and [yftects of W ans ” 


commerce, a ſtander-by would think the affairs 
of the world were moſt ridiculouſly contrived. 


There are few countries, which, if well culti- 
vated, would not ſupport double the number of 
their inkaviramts, and yet fewer, where one third 
part of the people are not extremely ſtinted, even 
in the neceſſaries of life. I ſend out twenty bar- 
rels of corn, which would maintain a family in 
bread for a year, and I bring bach in return a 


veſſel of wine, which half a dozen good fellows 


would drink in leſs than a month, at TURE ee 
of their health and reaſon. 


| A motto for the Fei I” 35 
Au reglo in eri 2 non ea e ue. > 


4 man would have but few Sede if hs 
offered to n for three pence, how he could 


GA chruſt 
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thruſt a red-hot | iron into a ware of gunpowder, | 


and it ſhould not take fire *. 
Query, Whether churches are not + dormitories 
of the living, as well as of the dead ? 


Harry Killegrew ſaid to Lord Wharton,“ You 


tc would not ſwear at that rate, if you moves 
% you were doing God honour.” 


A copy of verſes kept in the cabinet, and only | 


ſhewn to a few friends, is like a Virgil much 
ſought after, and admired ; but when printed and 
publiſhed, is like a common whore, whom my 


f body may purchaſe for half a crown. 


Lewis XIV. of France, ſpent his life! in turning 
a good name into a great. 
Since the union of divinity and humanity 3 is the 


great article of our religion, it is odd to ſee ſome 


clergymen, in their writings of divinity, wholly 
devoid of humanity. | 
The Epicureans began to ſpread at Rome in 


the empire of Auguſtus, as the Socinians, and 
even the Epicureans too, did in England towards 


the end of King Charles II.'s reign ; which is 


| reckoned, though very abſurdly, our Auguſtan 


age. They both ſeem to be corruptions occa- 


ſioned by luxury and pabee, and by politeneſs 


beginning to decline. 


Sometimes I read a book with raph and 


deteſt the author. | 
At a bockſeller's ſhop, ſome time ago, I ſaw 
a book with this wy Poems ” the author of the 


* See The wonder of wonders, in vol. * p. 62. 


Choice. 
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Fil: Choice a. Not enduring to read a dozen Nies, 
lafſnked the company with me, whether they had 
ever ſeen the book, or heard of the poem from 
whence the author denominated himſelf ? They 
were all as ignorant as I. But I find it common 
with theſe ſmall dealers in wit and learning, to 
give themſelves a title from their firſt adventure, 
as Don Quixote uſually did from his laſt. This 
ariſeth from that great RI which Tot 
man ſuppoſeth himſelf to be of. 

One Dennis, commonly called 25 eitle, why 
had writ a three-penny pamphlet againſt the 
power of France, being in the country, and 
hearing of a French privateer hovering, about the 
coaſt, although he were twenty miles from the 

=. fled to town, and told his friends, they need. 
4 not wonder at his haſte ; for the King of France. 
having got intelligence where he was, had mare ® 


. w”% * 


5 privateer on purpoſe to catch him +: 

, Dr Gee, prebendary of Weſtminſter, 110 b 

5 writ a ſmall paper againſt Popery, being obliged 
9 to travel for his keatth, affected to diſguiſe his 

: perſon, and change his name, as he paſſed thro? . 
. Portugal, Spain and Italy; telling all the Engliſh 


he met, that he was afraid of being mardered, 
1 or put into the inquiſition. He was acting che 
x fame farce at Paris, till Mr Prior (who was then 
ſecretary to the embaſſy) quite diſconcerted the 
Nn by maliciouſly diſcovering the ſecret, and-. 
| e ann 
* The Rev. Mr Pomfret, a. diſſenting miniſter. 
See An account of the phrenzy of John Dennis, in vol. vii, p. 201. 
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offering to engage body for body, that not a 
creature would hurt * or had ever heard <>. 
him or his pamphlet. 


A chambermaid to a lady of my acquaintance, 


thirty miles from London, had the very fame 


turn of thought. When talking with one of her 
felow-ſervants, ſhe ſaid, I hear it is all over 


„ London already, that I am going to leave my 


4c lady.” And ſo had a footman, who being 
newly married, defired his uche to tell . 


freely what the town ſaid of it. 


When ſomebody was telling a certain oreat 
miniſter, that people were diſcontented; . Poh !“ 
ſaid he, © half a dozen fools are pratting in a 
% coffee-houſe, and preſently think their own 
« noiſe about their ears is made by the world.“ 

The death of a private man is generally of ſo 


little importance to the world, that it cannot be 


a thing of great importance in itſelf ; and yet I 


do not obſerve, from the practice of mankind, 


that either philoſophly or nature have ſufficient- 
ly armed us againſt the fears which attend it. 
Neither do I find any thing able to reconcile us 


to it, but extreme pain, ſhame, or deſpair ; for 


poverty, impriſonment, ill fortune, grief, ſick- 
neſs, and old age, do generally fail. | 
Whence comes the cuſtom of bidding a woman 
look upon her apron ſtrings to find an excuſe ? 
Was it not from the apron of fig-leaves worn by 


Exe, when ſhe covered herſelf, and was the firſt 


of 


K 5 


of her ſex who made a bad excuſe, for cating the | 
forbidden fruit? = 


I never wonder. to ng wk men i but I often 
wonder to ſee them not aſhamed. 1 _ 

Do not we fee how eaſily we ene our on 
actions and paſſions, and the very infirmities of 
our bodies ? Why ſhould it be wonderful to find 
us pardon our own dulneſs? | 

Dignity and tation, or great riches, are in 
ſome ſort neceſſary to old men, in order to keep 
the younger at a diſtance, who are otherwiſe too 
apt to inſult them upon the ſcore of their age. 

There is no vice or folly that requires ſo much 


| nicety and ſkill to manage, as vanity 3 nor any 


which by ill eee makes * u 


a figure. 


Obſervation is an old man's memory; 

Politics are nothing but corruptions, and arc 
conſequently of no uſe to a good king, or a good 
miniſtry ; for which reaſon all courts are 10 full 
of politics. 

Eloquence ſmooth nd cn is like a razor f 
ne with oil. 

Imaginary evils ſoon become real ones, 5 i in- 


dulging our reflections on them ; as he who in 


a melancholy fancy ſees ſomething like. a face on 
the wall or the wainſcot, can, by two or three 


: rouches with a lead pencil, make it look vifible, 


and agreeing with what he fancied. 
Men of great parts are often unfortunate in 
the management of public buſineſs, becauſe they 


are 
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are apt to go out of the common road, 
quickneſs of their imagination. This I onte faid 
to my Lord Bolingbroke, and defired he would 


_ obſerve, that the clerks in his office uſed a ſort 
of ivory knife with a blunt edge, to divide a ſheet 
of paper, which never failed to cut it even, only 


requiring a ftrong hand; whereas, if they ſhould 
make uſe of a ſharp pen⸗Knfke, the fharpneſs 
would make it go often out of the eteaſe, and 
disfigure the paper. 

He who does not provide for his vn Bouſe, St 


Paul ſays, 7s worſe than an infidel. And I think, 
he who provides only for his own Houle, is Joy 


equal with an infidel. 
Jealouſy, like fire, may ad p horns, bot 


it makes them ſtink. | 
A footman's hat ſhonld fly off to every 6027 35 
and therefore Mercury, who was Jupiter's foot- : 


man, had wings faftened to his cap. 
When a man pretends love, but courts for mo- 
ney, he is like a juggler, who conjures away your 


ſhilling, and conveys A very indecent 
under the hat. | 
All panegyrics a are min agled with an. ; infuſion of | 


Poppy · 
I have known men Rap Hae at ridicule, 


who, upon grave ſubjects, were perfectly ſtupid; 
of which Dr Echard of Cambridge, who writ 


The contempt of the clergy, was a great inſtance. 


One top of Parnaſſus was ſacred to Bacchus, 
Ge other to Ma 


Matrimony : 


„ 


0 357 187, 
Matrimony hath many children; Repentancts 


| Diſcord, Poverty, Jealous. Rcknglts Tp 
Loathing, c 3 | 


. 


Viſion is the art of fond a inviſible. | 


The two maxims of any great man at court 


are, Always to keep his countenance; and, Ne- 
ver to keep his word. 

I aſked a poor man how he did ? He ſaid, he 
was like a waſh-ball, always in decay. 


Hippocrates, aph.. 32. ſect. 6. obſerves, chat | 


ſtuttering people are always ſubject to a looſeneſs. 
I wiſh phyſicians had power to remove the pro- 


fuſion of words, in many one to the inferior 


parts. 


A man dreamed he was 2 . a friend | 
told him it was a bad fign, becauſe when a dream 
is true, Virgil ſays it paſſes through the horned 


gate, 
Love is a flame: And therefore we fay, beauty 
is attractive; becauſe eee d that fire 


is a great drawer. 
Civis, the moſt honourable name among the 


Romans a citizen, a word of contempt among 


us. 
A lady wha had gallantries and ſeveral chik- 
dren, told her huſband, he was like the. auſtere 
man, who reaped where he did not ſw. 
We read that an aſs's head was ſold for eighty 
s of ſilver; they have been lately ſold ten 


thoutand times dearers and 7 they. were never 
more plentiful. 
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I muft complain the cards are ill Duffle, em 1 


et a good hand. 


Very few men do ee live at preſent, but 
are providing to live another time. 
When I am reading a book, whether wiſe or 


filly, it feems to me to >: "Waves, and dogs, Ho to 


me. 

Whoever live at a Uifferent end of the town | 
from me, I look upon as perſons out of the 
world, —and only elk, and the ſeene about 
me, to be in it. 

When I was young, I Mböngüt all the weld, 
as well as myſelf, was wholly taken up in dif 
courſing upon the laſt new play. : 

My Lord Cromarty, after fourſcore, welt to 
his country-houſe in Scotland, with a reſolution 
to ſtay ſix years there, and live thriftily, in order 
to ſave up money, that he might ſpcad i in Lon 
don. 

It is ſaid of the horſes in the viſion, dr their 


power was in their mouths, and in their tails. 


What is {aid of horſes in the viſion, in * 


may be ſaid of women. 


Elephants are always drawn ſmaller than the 
life, but a flea always larger. 

When - old folks tell us of many paſſages in 
their youth between them and their company, we 
are apt to think how much happier thoſe times 
were than the preſent. 

Why does the elder fiſter dance barefobt, when 
the younger is married before her ? Is it not that 


- | | | _ the 


"was 


ſhe may appear ſhorter, N conſequently be 


thought younger than the bride ? 

No man will take counſel, but every man will 
take money : Therefore mam, is better An, 
counſel. : 

I never yet knew a wag -(as the term 1s) ho 
was not a dunce. 

A ' perſon, reading to me a aun poem 25 his 


own making, I prevailed on him to ſcratch out 


fix lines together: In turning over the leaf, the 
ink being wet, it marked as many lines on the 
other ſide ; whereof the poet complaining, I bid 


him be $64 for it would be better if thoſe were 


out too. 
At Windſor I was obſerving to my York bis. 


lingbroke, that the tower where the maids of ho- 


EY 


nour lodged (who at that time were not very 
| handſome) was much frequented with crows. 
My Lord faid, it was becauſe vu; ſmelt carrion. 
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Nierosrunzs of Q 1 0 A. 
Propoled to contain one and 8 in = 
| Begun April 20. 1724. To be continued weekly, 
af due encouragement be given. : 


I : > 


4 Bor one lock and a half in 1 houſe 


The key of the garden-door loſt. _ 
The empty bottles all uncleanable. 
The veſſels for drink few and leaky. 
The new houſe all going to ruin before. it is 
finiſhed. 
One hinge of the ſtreet-door lee off and 
the people forced to go out and come in at the 


| back-door. 


The door of the Dean: 8 bed-chamber full of 
large chinks. 

The beaufet lettin g in 33 much 1 that it 
almoſt blows out the candles. 

The Dean's bed threatening every night to 


fall under him. 


The little table looſe and broken in the j joints. 
The paſſages open over head, by which the 


cats paſs continually into che cellar, and eat the 


4 „„ victuals; 5 


mod ap A fs a Nay 
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Aan for which one was tried, condemned, 
and executed by the ſword. © 

The large table in a very tottering ben | 

But one chair in the houſe fit for ſitting ous 
and that in a very ill ſtate of health. 

The kitchen perpetually crouded with ſavages. 

Not a bit of mutton to be had in the country. 
Want of beds, and a mutiny thereupon —_ 
the ſervants, till ſupplied from Kells. _ 

An egregious want of all the moſt common 


neceſſary utenſils. 


Not a bit of turf this cob a * Mrs 
Johnſon, and the Dean in perſon, with all their 
ſervants, forced to aſſiſt at the bog in gathering 
ug the wet bottoms of old clamps. 


"The: rand in this ladids biden tdi 


and forced to be removed, by which they were 


compelled to be without fire; the chimney ſmok- 
ing intolerably; and the Dean's great coat was 
employed to ſtop the wind from coming down 
the chimney, without which expedient they a 
have been ſtarved to death. 


A meſſenger ſent a mile to borrow an old 
broken tundiſh. 


Bottles ſtopped with bits of. wood and tow, 


inſtead of corks. 


Not one utenſil for a Gre, except an old ade 
of tongs, which travels through the houſe, and 
is likewiſe employed to take the meat out * the 


pot, for want of a fleſh- fork. 


Vol. XI. Ak © 
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Din ſervant an arrant chief as to vidhuals: and 


drink, and every comer and goer as arrant a thief 


of ati} thing he or ſhe can lay their hands on. 


The ſpit blunted with pocking into _ for 
timber, and tears the meat to pieces. 


Baellum atque fminam: Or, A abet er 
between nurſe and a naſty crew of both ſexes ; 


ſhe to preſerve order and cleanlineſs, they to 
deſtr oy. both; and they n are een 


le 17 28. This morning the great fore- 1 


quite open, dancing backwards and forwards 
with all its weight upon the lower hinge, which 
muſt have been broken, if the N Ro not 
| accidentally come and relieved it. 


A great hole in the floor of the ladies chamber 


| every hour hazarding a broken leg. 


Two damnable iron-ſpikes erect on the en 5 


bel dend, by which he is in danger of a bolzen 


ſhin at riſing and going to bed. : 
The ladies, and Dean's ſervants, growing faſt 


into the manners and thieveries of the natives: 
The ladies themſelves very much corrupted; the 


Dean perpetually ſtorming, and in danger of 


either loſing all his fleſh, or fioking in into barbari- 
ty, for the ſake of peace. 


Mrs Dingly full of cares for herſelf, 29d blun- 


ders and negligence for her friends: Mrs John- 


ſon ſick and helpleſs: The Dean deaf and fret- 


ting; the lady's maid awkward and clumſy; 
Robert lazy and forgetful: William a pragmati- 


cal, 


h 
ö 25 


It 
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cal, ignorant, and conceited puppy; Robin and 


nurſe . two e and wen n ou le 8 


family. 


Bellum Ae or, The milky battle; . 
between the Dean and the crew of Quilca: The 
latter inſiſting on their privilege of not nülking 
till eleven in the forenoon; whereas Mrs Johnſon 
wanted milk at eight for her health. In this 
battle the Dean got the victory 3 ;: but the erew of 
Quilca begin to rebel again; for it is this day al- 
moſt ten o'clock, and Mrs Johnſon hath not got 
her milk. | | 

A proverb on the lazineſs and dives of the 
ſervants : The worſe their flye, the longer they lie. 

Two great holes in the wall of the ladies bed- 
chamber, juſt at the back of the bed, and one of 
them directly behind Mrs Johnſon's pillow, either 
of which would blow out a candle i in the en 
day. 
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A modeſt 3 of a tate Por by an 
unknown author, called, Tus Lapy' 8 
Daxssixo-R OO. *. 


Written in the = 1155 


j 


_ [The poem on the Lady's i „an given 


oſence to a few ſqueamiſn ladies, and ſome fine gen- 
tlemen, it was thought ger to bau iſh vw 9 
| ing defence. 


Poem, or pamphlet, publiſhed in this king- 
dom without a name, will not long want 
one, if the paper maketh a noiſe. 
There is a certain perſon of diſtinction among 
us, who is conjectured to have written many 
things, both in proſe and verſe, for the ſervice 
of the nation, which undoubtedly were publiſked 
with his own conſent. It is alſo believed, that 
he has compoſed others occaſionally, for the a- 
muſement of. himſelf and a few intimate friends; 
which, by the indifcretion of others, were, from 
ſtolen and incorrect copies, dragged into light. 
But I hold it for certain, that a much greater 
number have, by the boldneſs of printers, and 
the want of judgment in readers, been char- + 
ged upon that author, wherein he never had the 
ſmalleſt finger, as I am affured he hath often 
declared ; and, which is remarkable, was as free 


Ut 


© Bee this poem in vol. ix. p. 36. h 


7 
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in diſowning Sins 3 charged upon him; 
of which he had no reaſon to be aſhamed, as he 


could be of the meaneſt productions of Hiber- 
nian Grub- ſtreet. | 


As to thoſe fatal verſed; called The Lady's 5 Foals 


ng-room, which have ſo highly inflamed the 
8 g 


whole ſex, (except a very few of better judg- 


ment); as I can by no means juſtify the vulgar 
opinion, that ſeemeth to fix it upon a perſon fo. 

well known for works of a very different nature; 

fo I cannot but lament the prevailing ill taſte 
among us, which is not able to diſcover that uſe- 
ful ſatire running through every line, and the 1 
matter as decently wrapped up as it is poſſible che 5 


fubject could bear. 

Cleanlineſs hath, in all polite ages _ nations, 
been eſteemed the chief corporal perfection in 
zoomen as it is well known to thoſe who are con- 
verſant with the ancient poets. And ſo it is, ſtill 


among the young people of judgment and ſo- 


briety, when they are diſpoſed to marry. And 1 
do not doubt, but that there is a great number 
of young ladies in this town and kingdom, who, 


in reading, that poem, find great complacency in 


their own. minds, from a conſciouſneſs. that the 


fatirical part in the Lady's dre N ing- room conn. not. 


in the leaſt affect them. 


| Wherefore it is manifeſt, that no 1 was. 
ever written with a better deſign for the ſervice 
of the er: Wherein our author hath. obſerved, 


ro a tittle, the procopts of his. maſter Horace; 
1 or, 


— 


1 
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or, Ss. rather hath gone very. far 0 
him, in the article of decene y,. 
That great poet, inſtructing us what actions are 
fitteſt to be produced openly upon the ſcene, and 
which are moſt proper to be only related to the 
audience, goeth many lengths beyond the author 
of the Ladys dreſſing-room: For, at the ſame 


inſtant when he ſaith, ſome actions ſhould not 


appear as done upon the ſtage, he allows, they 
may be recited with pleaſure and elegance; and 
yet when he cometh to particulars, his recital is 
extremely groſs, and ſo are his very precepts 

which forbid the actions. Thus if our infinitely 
more modeſt author had imitated his maſter's ftyle, 
the whole world might, with great appearance of 


reaſon, have been up in arms againſt him. 


Therefore, to ſet theſe two poet in a true light, 
I have ventured, for the ſatisfaction of both 
ſexes, to tranſlate, as literally as I could, ten lines 


in Horace upon the very ſame ſubject, which our 


author hath handled with a decency fo far ſupe- 
rior to his Roman maſter. | 
To juſtify the truth of my tranſlation, I deſi re 


all fine gentlemen and ladies will appeal from me 


to the information of the learned, that I may 


be wholly clear from the leaſt cenſure of miſre- 


preſenting ſo great an authority; for, indeed, if 
J have been guilty of any fault, it is in palliating 
the groſs expreſſions in the original, and ſoften- 
ing them very much to the politeneſs of _ Pre- 


ſent age. 
The 


The Latin is word for word as follows : 
Aut agitur res ſcenis, aut acta reſertur. 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 


| Duam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, et que" 


Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. Non tamen intus 

Digna geri promes in ſcenam 5 multague tolles 

Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia præ ſens. 

Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 

Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus. 
Aut in auem Progne vertetur, Cadmus in anguem. 


Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 


| The literal tranſlation whereof is thus: 
Some ladies do their need before your face : 
Some only tell the action and the place. 

Our mind is leſs provok'd by what it hears, 
Than what the fact before our eyes appears. 


4 


In cloſet dark, your cedar-box be hid ; 


Not in a parlour ſhewn without the lid. 


Some action: mult be always out of fight, | 
Yet, elegantly told, may give delight. 5 
Nurſe muſt not bold the child, and fy Eee Hee, 


When Madam and their friends are o'er their tea. | 
Atreus, with ladies by, miſtakes his wit, 
In new-born t——s to run a red-hot ſpit. 


| Miſs Progne muſt not cry, A bird, a bird! 5 


Before good company, and ſhew a t — d. þ 
Cadmus, who voids out worms of monſtrous ſize, 15 
In meer good manners ſhould deceive our eyes; 
Muſt do his dirty work behind the ſcenec 
And ere he ſhews the vermin, wipe them clean. 

To bring ſuch odious objects full in view, 


| TO fools may laugh, *twill make a wiſe inan ſpue. 


1 


empire, at the time it flouriſhed moſt in arts and 


I defire the reader will compare the leaſt ex- 
ceptionable lines in the Lady's drefſing-room, with 


the leaſt offenſive of theſe in Horace ; although 


purged by me, as much as could” conſiſt with 
preſerving the true ſenſe of the original. Yet 
this was the great maſter of politeneſs in the Roman 
arms. | ; 

Horace, you ſte, makes uſe of * plain flo- 
venly words, which our decent Iriſh poet indu- 
ſtriouſly avoideth, and ſkippeth over a hundred 
dirty places, without fouling his ſhoes. Horace, 
on the contrary, plainly calleth a ſpade, a ſpade, 


when there was not the leaſt neceffity z and when, 


with equal eaſe, as well as ſignificancy, he might 
have expreſſed his meaning in homely terms, fit 
for the niceſt ears of a queen or a duch. 

I do therefore poſitively decide in favour of 
our Hibernian bard, upon the article of decerity 5 
and am ready to defend my propofition againſt 
all mankind : That, in the ten lines of Horace, 
here faithfully and favourably tranſlated, there 
are ten times more /lovenly expreſſions, than in 


the whole poem called The Lady's dreſſi iung- room. 


And for the truth of this propoſition, I am ready 
to appeal to all the young ladies of the kingdom, 
or to ſuch a committee as my very adver faries ſhall 


— 


. 
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The ADDRESS of the Ea of 
the liberty of the Dean and Chapter of | 
St Patrick's, Dublin *. _ "ih 


E, the inhabitants of the liberty of the 

Dean and- Chapter of St Patrick's, Du- 
blin, and the neighbourhood of the fame, having 
been informed, by univerſal report, that a cer- 


tain man of this city hath openly threatened and 


ſworn, before many hundred people, as well per- 
{ons of quality as others, that he reſolves, upon 
the firſt opportunity, by the help of ſeveral ruf- 
fians, to murder or maim the Reverend the Dean 
of St Patrick's, our neighbour, benefactor, and 
head of the liberty of St Patrick's, upon a fri- 
volous unproved ſuſpicion, of the ſaid Dean's 
having written ſome lines in verſe e on 
the ſaid man. 

Therefore we, the ſaid inhabitants of the faid 
liberty, and in the neighbourhood thereof, from 
our great love and reſpect to the ſaid Dean, to 
whom the whole kingdom hath ſo many obliga- 
tions, as well as we of the liberty, do unani- 
mouſly declare, That we will endeavour to defend 
the life and limbs of the ſaid Dean, againſt the 
ſaid man, and all his ruffians and murderers, as 
far as the law will allow ; if he, or any of them, 
preſume to come into the ſaid liberty, with any 
wicked malicious intent, againſt the houſe, or fa- 
r or perſon „or goods of the ſaid Dean. To 

which 


* See an account of RY occaſion of this addreſs, and the an- 
ſwer, in Dr Swift's life, "oO to vol. I. | 
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which we hs chearfully, ſincerely, and heartily 
ſet our hands. 

The Dean being in bed, very much indiſpoſed, 
and not able to receive the ſaid * dictated 
the following anſwer: 

GENTLEMEN, 

I receive, with great thankfulneſs, theſe many 
kind expreffions of your concern for my ſafety, 
as well as your declared reſolution to defend me 
(as far as the laws of God and man will allow) 
againſt all murderers and ruffians, who ſhall at- 
tempt to enter into the liberty with any bloody or 


wicked deſigns, upon my life, my limbs, my 


houſe, or my goods. Gentlemen, my life is in 


the hands of God; and whether it may be cut off 


by treachery, or open violence, or by the com- 
mon way of other men, as long as it continues, 
I ſhall ever bear a grateful memory for this fa- 


vour you have ſhewn, beyond my expectation, 


and almoſt exceeding my wiſhes. The inhabit- 
ants of the liberty, as well as thoſe of the neigh- 


bourhood, have lived with me in great amity for 


near twenty years; which I am confident will 
never diminiſh during my life; I am chiefly ſor- 
ry, that, by two cruel diſorders of deafneſs and 
giddineſs, which have purſued me for four 


months, I am not in a condition either to hear, or 


to receive you, much leſs to return my moſt ſin- 


cere acknowledgements, which in juſtice and gra- 


titude I ought to do. May God bleſs you and 
your families in this world, and make you for 


* 


7 5 
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From the GRAND MISTRESS of the 
FEMALE FREE Masons, 


1 * 3 * 


'To GEORGE FAULENER, Vila rr. 


4 Ixion, impious, lewd, profane, 
= Bright Juno ewoo'd, but word in vain. 
Long had he languiſb'd for the dame, 
?Till Fove at length, to quench his flame, 
Some ſay for fear, ſome ſay for pity, © 
Sent him a cloud like Juno pretty, 4.5 
As like as if tabere drawn by painters, 
On which be got a race of C entaurs. 
| =” Ws quoth VE N U 8. — * 
: = Tag x 80 A. B.C.lb.6.p. 107. 
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1 EEING it is of late berbme a faſhion in as; 
"= in writing to all the world, to addreſs to 
| KF you; our ſociety of Female Free Maſons has alſo 
p 
5 


choſen you for our Printer ; and fo, without 
preface, art, or einbelliſhment, (for truth and 
a ſhort paper needs none of them), our female 


"2 lodge has the whole myſtery as well as any lodge 

L: in Europe, with proper inſtructions in writing; 

2 and, what will ſeem more ſtrange to you, with- 
ol : | On out 


( 372) 
out the leaſt taint of perjury. By this time any 
reader, who is a maſon, will, I know, laugh, and 
not without indignation. But that matters not 
much; our ſex has long owed your's this good 
turn. You refuſed to admit Q. Elizabeth, and 


even Semiramis Queen of Babylon, though each _ 


of them (without punning) had a great deal of 
male fleſh upon their bodies: But at laſt you will 
be forced to own we have it ; and n! it was we 

came by it. | | 
A gentleman, who is a great friend to all our 
members, who has ſince inſtructed and formed 
us into a lodge, and whom we therefore call our 
guardian, fell in lately with a lodge of Free Maſons 
at Omagh in Ulſter. They preſſed him hard to 
come into their ſociety, and at length prevailed. 
They wanted an Old Teflament to ſwear him by. 
The inn-keeper's Bible, having both Old and New 
bound up together, would not do: For the Free 
Maſons oath being of much older date than the 
New Teſtament, that is, from the building of So- 
lomon's temple, (for till then it was but a pro- 
teſtation well larded over with curſes and execra- 
tions ), they are always ſworn on the Old Tz Ha- 
ment only. They offer to buy the fellow's Bible: 
He conſents; but finding they were to cut away 

the New Tęſament from the Old, concluded them 
at once a pack of profane wretches, and very 
piouſly reſcued his Bible. This cuſtom of ſwearing 
on the Old Teſament only, is what has given birth - 
to the vulgar error, That Free Maſons renounce 
"oF | the 
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the New Te fament. 80 they proceed on the reſt 

of the ceremony, deferring the oath till next 
morning, one of chem having an Old Teftament 
for the purpoſe, at his houſe hard by. This, it 


is true, was a heinous blunder againſt the canons 


of Free Maſonry. , But the gentlemen were far 


gone in punch and whiſky. In ſhort, our friend 


and preſent guardian is made a Free, but unſworn 
Maſon, and was three hours gone on his journey 
next morning, before the merry Free Maſons 
awoke to ſend for their Old Teftament-; and, what 
was worſe, they had taught him the form - of 


the onthe againſt he was to {wear in the morn· 5 


ing. 

Now, as to the 15 words A Lignals uſed | 
among Free Maſons, it is to be obſerved, that in the 
Hebrew alphabet, (as our guardian has informed 
our /odge in writing), there .are four pair of let- 
ters, of which each pair is ſo like, that, at firſt 


view, they ſeem to be the ſame; Beth and Caph, 
| Gimel: and Nun, Cheth and Thau, Daleth and 


Reſeh; and on theſe eee all their 8 and 


grips. 


Cheth nnd Thau are ſhaped like two ſtanding 


gallowſes, of two legs each. When two maſons 


accoſt each other, one cries Cheth, the other an- 
ſwers T. hau; ſignifying, that they would ſooner 
be hanged on the gallows than divulge the ſecret. 

Then again Beth and Caph are each like a gal- 


lows lying on one of the ſide· poſts, and, when 
uſed as above, i imply this pious er May all 


Vor. 1 * hs Ii 2050 


„„ 5 
who reveal the ſecret, hang upon the gallows till it 


falls down. This is their 2 generally 


called the great word, 
Daleth and Reſeb are like two half-gallowſes, 


or a gallows cut in two at the croſs "ſtick on top; 


by which, when pronounced, they intimate to each 


other, that they would rather be half-hanged, 
than name either word or ſignal before any but, a 


brother, ſo as to be underſtood. 
When one ſays Gimel, the other anſwers Nun ; 


then the firſt again joining both letters toge- 
ther, repeats three times, Gimel-Nun, Gimel- Nun, 
Gimel-Nun ; by which they mean, that they are 
united as one, in intereſts, ſecrecy, and affection. 
This laſt word has in time been depraved in the 


pronunciation, from Gimel- Nun to Gimelum, and 
at laſt to Giblun, and fometimes Giblin; which 


word being by ſome accident Uiſcovered, they 


now-a-days pretend it is but a mock-word. 

Another of their words has been abmed in 
the pronunciation by the illiterate; that is, the 
letter Lamech, which was the 5005. word"; for, 


when ſpoke by any brother in a lodge, it was a 
warning to the reft to have a care of liſteners. 


It is now corruptly pronounced Lan; but the 
maſons pretend this alſo is a meck-word, for the 
ſame reaſon as Giblin. This play with the He- 
brew alphabet is very antiently called the MAN A- 


BOLE TE. 
When one brother orders another to walk like 


a maſon, he muſt walk four ſteps backwards3 


Tour, 


* „ 


ts four, becauſe of the four pair of letters already 
* mentioned; and backwards, becauſe the Ha 
. is writ and read backwards. 
8, As to their my/tertous. grips, they are as + follows 
P If they be in company, where they cannot with 
h ſafety ſpeak the above words, they take each 
„ other by the hand; one draws one of the letters 
a of the Manabaleth with his finger on the other's. 
| hand, which he returns as in ſpeaking. . 
It is worth obſerving, that a certain lodge-irv, 
"I town publiſhed ſome time ago a ſheet full of 
* mocb-maſanry, purely to puzzle: and banter the 
re town, with ſeveral falſe; ſigns and W as 
5 rod, Fakins, Pectoral, Guttural, Se. but not one 
1 word of the real ones, as you ſee by what * 
| been ſaid of the MananoLETEB. 
ey After King James VI.'s acceſſion to the a = 
we. of England, he revived maſonry; of which he: 
in | was grand-maſter both in Scotland and England : 
he It had been entirely ſuppreſſed by Queen Eliza- 
ry beth, becauſe ſhe could not get into the ſecret. 
;a All perſons of quality, after the example of the 
3 King, got themſelves admitted Free Maſons ; but 
he they made a kind of MaNnaBoOLET Hin Engliſh. 
he in imitation of the true and: antient one; as 
- I; O. U. H. a gold key; I owes you each af old: 
* | key; H. CCCC. his ruin. Zach foreſees his ruin. 
7 I. C. U. B. YY. for me, T ſee you be too . miſe* 
ke far me; And! a great deal more of the ſame: 
s3 | fooliſh ſtuff, which took its: riſe from a filly+ 
„ . II 1.2 ve _ 
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pun upon the word Bar, for you muſt : know, 
That—— — . 


A bee has, in alt ages oy nations, been 


the grand hieroghyphic of maſonry, becauſe it ex- 
cels all other living creatures in the contrivance 


and commodiouſneſs of its habitation or comb ; as, 


among many other authors, Dr M*Gregor, now 


profeſſor of Mathematics in Cambridge, (as our 
guardian informs us) hath learnedly demonſtrat- 


ed: Nay, maſonry or building ſeems to be the very 


eſſence or nature of the bee; for her building 
not the ordinary way of all other living creatures, 
is the generative cauſe which produces the young 
ones; (you Kno 15 pen wt bees are of 
neither ſex. | 
For this reaſon, the Kings of 8 both 
Pagans and Chriftians, always eminent Free Ma- 
ns, carried three bees for their arms. But, to 
avoid the imputation of the Egyptian idolatry of 
worſhipping a bee, Clodovzus, cheir firſt Chriſtian 
King, called them ies, or flover-de-luces; in 
which, notwithſtanding the ſmall change made 


for diſguiſe ſake, there is ſtill the exact figure of 
"a: bee. You have perhaps read of a great num- 
ber of golden bees found in the coffin of a Pa- 


gan King of France near Bruſſels, many ages 


after CHRIS T, which he had ordered ſhould be 


buried with him, in token 5 his wy been a 


_ maſon. 


»The Egyptians, always alia and ee 

Free Maſons, paid divine worſhip to a bee, under 

the outward ſhape of a * the better to conceal 
the 


(cm) 


te — 3, which ladij by them. called Gif ig 
the Latin word. for a:bee- The enigma 22 


| ing the bee: by a bull, conſiſts: in this, That, ac» 
cording to the doctrine of the Pythagorean logs 
of Free Maſons, the fouls of all: the com- lind 
tranſmigrate into bees; as one Virgil, a poet 
much in favour with the Emperor Auguſtus, be- 
cauſe of his profound. fkill in maſonty,. en 
ne * erer e. iin 


— Ae 

Four altars. 6. from has. herd he culls: 
For ſlaughter four the faireſt of his- Bulle, 
Four heifers from his female ſtore he took, 
All fair, and. all unknowing of the yoke; 
Nine mornings thence, with ſacrifice and pray ry, 8 
The gods invok'd, he to the grove repairs. 
Behold.z prodigy! for from. within. 

The broken bowels and. the bloated ſein, 

A buzzing noiſe of bees his. ears alarms; 


TT iſſue thro? the ſides: -aſembling, . 6. 


1 
* 


above reaſons, by antiquity, called a Hive: of 
Free Maſons : And, for the ſame reaſons, when: 


a. diflenfion happens in a lodge, the going off, 
and forming another lodge, is to this __ called 
DW ARMING.. 

Our guardian is of opinion, that the becher 
maſonry is ſo tarniſhed: by the ignorance of the 
working and ſome other illiterate maſont, that: 


very — even whole lodges, fall under the 
Ti ik 3 cenſure 
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cenfure of the venerable Chineſe POOP whoſe 
hiſtory of the riſe, progreſs, and decay of Free 
Maſanry, writ in the Chineſe tongue, is lately 
_ tranſlated into a certain European language. This 
Chineſe ſage ſays, the greateſt part of current 
maſous judge of the myſteries and uſe of that ſa- 
ered art, juſt as a man, perfectly illiterate, judges 
of an excellent book; in which, when opened to 
him, he finds no other beauties, than the regular 
uniformity in every page, the exactneſs of the 
Enes in length and equi-diſtance, and blackneſs 
of the int, and whiteneſs of the paper; or, as 
the famous Britiſh Free Maſon, Mx RL IN, ſays of 
the ſtars in the firmament, when viewed by a 
child, &c. But I ſhall not trouble you with the 
length of a quotation at preſent, becauſe Mer- 
lin and Friar Bacon on Free Maſonry, are ſoon to 
be dreſſed up in modern. Engliſh, and ſold by 
our printer Mr Faulkner, if duly encouraged by 
ſubſcribers ;:and. alſo a key to. Raymundus. Lullius, 
without whoſe help, our guardian ſays, it is 


impoſſible to come at the quinteſſence of | Free 


Maſonry. 

But ſome will. perhaps object, How « came your 
den guardian by this refined and uncommon. 
knowledge in the great art ? To. which I anſwers. 


That 


The branch of the ledge of Solomon's comple, 
afterwards called The lodge of St Fohn of Jeruſalem, 
on which our guardian. fortunately hit, is, as I 
can cally , the ancienteſt and pureſt now 

6 on 
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on earth; from whence. came the famous old 
Scottiſh odge of Kilwinning, of which all the 


kings of Scotland have been from time to time 
grand maſters, without interruption, down from 


the days of Fergus, who reigned there more than 
two thouſand years ago, long before the knights 


of St John of Jeruſalem, or the knights of Mal- 
ta; to which two /odges I muſt nevertheleſs allow 


the honour of having adorned the ancient Jewiſh 
and Pagan maſonry 1 — en — 2 | 


ſian rules. 
Fergus being eldeſt . to the chief king of 
Ireland was carefully inſtructed in all the arts 


and ſciences, eſpecially in the natural magic, and 


the cabaliſtical philoſophy, (afterwards called the 
Mona, the only true cabaliſſe then extant in the 


aveftern: world. (For they: had it immediately 


from the Phoenicians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians; 
which I, though but a woman, can prove.) The 


Egyptians probably had it immediately from As 
braham, as the ſcripture plainly hints in the life 


of that patriarch; and it is allowed, 1 am told, 
by men of learning, that the occult, as well as 


moral philoſophy of all the Pagans, was well be- 


ſprinkled and enriched from the cabaliſtical ſehoolł 
of the patriarchs, and after wards by the Talmu- 
diſis, and other inferior Rabbins, though the pre- 
vailing idolatry of m n much nee and 
vitiatec ii. . | 
Fergus, before his e upon thay pic in 


Scotland, raiſed that famous ſtructure, called to 


this 
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| this day Carrict> Fergus, after his name; the:moſk 
myſterious- piece of architecture now on earth, 


maſons; and, their Hieroglyphici, or Free Mans 
ſigns ;) as any ſkilful Free Major may eaſily per- 
ceive, by examining it according to the rules of 
the art. Ie built it as a lodge: for his college 


of Free Maſons, in thoſe: days called Draids:;: 


which word, our guardian aſſures us, ſignifies an 


oak in the Greek language, becauſe aab is one of 
the beſt timber trees for building, of which 


(eſpecially the marine architecture) the Druids: 
were the only maſters, though your modern term 
of maſon implies no more than a worker in ſtone; 


erroneoully enough indeed, or at leaſt far ſhort 


of the true and ancient term of Druid, ſince: 


the marine architecture, the moſt uſeful branck 
of the ſacred art, correſponds: naturally and per- 
fectly with the word Druid, or worker: in cab, 
and hath nothing at all to do with ſtones of any 
kind; till Jaſon, a famous Druid, or Free Maſon, 
uſed the loadſtone, when he went in queſt of the 


golden fleece, as it is called in the enigmatical terms. 


of Free Maſoury, or, more properly ſpeaking,, 
of the cabala, as maſonry was called in thoſe days. 


The uſe of the /oadfone was then, and long after;. 
kept as ſecret as any of the other myſteries of the 
art, till, by the unanimous conſent of all the: 
great /odges, the uſe of it was made public, for- 
the common benefit of mankind. Jaſon's artiſi- 
cial frog had it fixed in his mouth; and having a- 


| free {wing in an oaken bowl, half filled with wa- 


ter, 
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ter; always faced the North pole; which gave riſe 


to the poetical fable, that Jaſon's frog was alittle 


tion, like any other angel-guardian; for Free 
Maſons, in all ages, as well as now, have been 


looked upon to deal with prites or demonc. And 
hence came that imputation which they have in 


many nations lain under, of being ry or 


magictiamt; witneſs Merlin and Friar Bacon 


It is perhaps further worth remarking, chat 
Jaſon took one of the two ſacred vocal oaks of 


the grove of Dodona, to“ make the keel of the 
Ar gor, for ſo his ſhip was called; myſteriouſly” 


joining together architecture or maſonry, and the 


oracles. For our guardian will have it fo, nt 
the Pagan prieſthood was always in the druids or 


| maſons, and that there was a perceivable glammer- 


ing of the Jewiſh rites in it, though much cor- 
rupted, as I ſaid; that the Pagan worſhip was 
chicfly in groves of oak ; that they always looked 
upon the oak as ſacred to Jupiter; which notion 


is countenanced (making allowance for the Pa- 
ganiſm) by the patriarchs; for you ſee in Geneſis, 
that Abraham facrificed under the oats of Mamre. 


Joſhua indeed took a great ſtone, and put it up 
under the oak; emblematically joining the two 
great elements of maſonry, to raiſe : an altar Tor 
the LORD. £7 1 2111 


Our guardian alſo ſays, chat Ceſar S e 


tion of the Druids of Gaul, is as exact a picture 


of a lodge of Free Maſons as can poſſibly be drawn. 
His 
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1 His: reaſons for the Manaboleth. are the. better. 
worth diſcovering, for that I believe there are, 
even ſome maſons who know nothing of it, wiz 
That it hath been an ancient practice among the 


cabaliſtie philaſaphert, to make every Hebrew. letter 


a hieroghyphic, myſterious in its figure above all 
other letters, as being thus ſhaped: and formed by: 
the immediate directions of the A/mighty, wheres: 


as all other LETTERS are of human invention. 


Secondly, That the, Manataleth has a very 
doſe and unconſtrained, analogy with maſonry on 


architecture; for that every letter of the Hebrew 


alphabet, as alſo of the Syriac, Chaldaic, and 

Iriſh alphabets, derived from it, have their names 
from timber=trees, except ſome few which have 
their names from fenes ; and I think it is pretty 
plain, that timber and fone are as much the ele- 
ments of maſonry, as the alphabet is of books ;, 


which is a near relation enough between. archi- 


tecture and learning of all kinds, and naturally 
ſhews why the Druide, who took their title from 


a tree, kept learning and architecture jointly with- | 


in themſelves. 

Next week ſhall be publiſhed, the Free N afons 
oath, with the remarks upon it of a young clergy- 
man, who has petitioned to be admitted chaplain 


to our /odge, which is to be kept at Mrs Prater's 


female coffee-houſe, every Tueſday, from nine 
in the morning to twelve, and the tenth day of 
every month in the year; where all ladies of true 
hearts, and ſound morals, * be admitted with- 
out ſwearing. | | 


4 


* 


if 5 0 


1 think it proper to inſert the Free Maſons 
SONG, commonly'ſung at this meeting; though, 
by the bye, it is of as little ſiguification as the reſt 
of their ſecrets. It was writ! by one Anderſon, 


as our guardian informs me, juſt to put a good 


gloſs on the myſtery, as you may ſee by the words. 


„ 


NOME let us prepare, 
We Brothers that are 
Aſſembled on merry occaſion; 
Let's drink, laugh, and ſing, 
Our wine has a ſpring; 


Here's a health to an Accepted MASON. 


| II. 
The world is in Pain | 
Our ſecrets to gain, 
And ſtill let them wonder and gaze on; 
They ne'er can divine 
The word or the ſign 4 
| of a Free and an Accepted MASON. 


1 
"Tis this, and tis that, 
They cannot tell what, 
Why ſo many great men of the nation 
Should aprons put on, 
To make themſelves one 
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Great Kings, Dukes, and Lords, 

HFave laid by their ſwords, _ 

Our myſt'ry to put a good grace on, 
And ne'er been aſhamd _ ” 

I 0o hear themſelves nam 4. 

With a Free and an * MAS ON. 


. 
Antiquity's ts 
We have on our fide, | | 
And it maketh men juſt in their ſtation 3 
There's nought but what's good 
| To be underſtood _ SE 
By a Free and an Accepted MASON. 


Then join "Ke 0 3 | 
To each other firm ſtand ; 


Let's be merry, and put a bright face « on. 


What mortal can boaſt 
So noble a toaſt, 
As a Free and an Accepted } MASON. 


Eg a eat 


Ma FAULKNER, | | 
Our Lodge unanimouſly defire you will give 
their ſincere reſpects to your ingenious DRAPIER, 
to whoſe pen we, as well as the reſt of the nation, 
own ourſelves obliged. If he be not already a 


Free Maſon, he ſhall be welcome to be our de- 


| puty-guardian. | 


Your Ned , 


1 5 5 eee 
T/rif ebt Tſugua Nilbud. 
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LAST WILL 


A 5 
DR. SWIFT, Dean of St Patrick's 
in Dublin *. 


IN the name of God, Amen. T JoxA THAN 
Sw1FT, Doctor in Divinity, and Dean of 


che Cathedral Church of St Patrick b : Dublin, 


being at this preſent of ſound mind, although 
weak in body, do here make my Laſt Will and 
Teſtament, hereby revoking all my former wills. 

"I" LTD .* k . Oy 


* Swilt' s Will, like all his other writings, 1 up in his 
own peculiar manner. Even in ſo ſerious a compoſition, he can- 
not help indulging himſelf, in leaving legacies that carry with 
them an air of 'raillery and jeſt. He diſpoſes of his three hats 


(his beſt, his ſecond beſt, and his third beft beaver) with an 


ironical ſolemnity, that renders the bequeſts ridiculous. He be- 
queaths to Mr John Grattan a filver box,“ &c. fp. 3s7-] 


But his legacy to Mr Robert Grattan is ſtill more extraordi- 
nary. Ttem, I bequeath to the Reverend Mr Robert Grat- 


„ tan,” &c. [p. 357.] Theſe are ſo many laſting impreſſions 


of his turn, and way of thinking; and I dare ſay, the perſons 


thus diſtinguiſhed, look upon theſe inſtances, as affectionate 


memorials of his friendſhip, and as tokens of the jocoſe manner 


in which he had treated them during his lifetime. Orrery. 
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110 | Imprimis, I bequeath my ſoul to God, (in 
* humble hopes of his mercy thro' Jeſus Chriſt), 
and my body to the earth. And I deſire, that 

my body may be buried in the great iſle of the 


4 ſaid Cathedral, on the ſouth fide, under the pil- 
1 lar next to the monument of Primate Narciſſus 
* Marſh *, three days after my deceaſe, as private- 
[ | 


ly as poflible, and at twelve o'clock at night; 
and that a black marble of feet ſquare, and 


© . ſeven feet from the ground, fixed to the wall, 
= may be erected, with the following inſcription in 

x large letters, deeply cut, and ſtrongly gildec t: 
** Hic DEPOSITYM EST cos 


* 


JONATHAN , 8. T. P. 
Hvrvs ECCLESIZ CATHEDRALIS DECANT, 
VII S&@vA4 INDIGNATIO. 
Vurexivs COR LACERARE NEQUIT. 
ABl, VIATOR, 

Er IMI T ARE, SI or ERIS, 
even PRO VIRILI LIBERTATIS VINDICEM, 
„ _ Opg1iT anno {MDCCxLy.] 

Mzns1s [OcToBris] DIE [19.] 

 AETaTIS anno [Lxxvii.)] 
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* See his nee vol. x. p. 391. 

+ His monumental inſcription, written by himſelf, may con- Y 
firm to you the obſervation which I formerly made in vol. viii. 
p. 6. that he was not an elegant writer of Latin. An harſher 
epitaph has ſeldom been compoſed. It is ſcarce intelligible; 
and, if intelligible, is a proof how difficult a taſk it is, even for 
the greateſt genius, to draw his own character, or to repreſent 


himſelf and his actions in a proper manner to poſterity. Orrery. 
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Item, I give and bequeath to my executors, 
all my worldly ſubſtance, of what nature or kind 
ſoever, (excepting ſuch part thereof as is herein 
after particularly deviſed), for the following uſes 
and purpoſes: That is to ſay, to the intent that 
they, or the ſurvivors or ſurvivor of them, his 
executors, or adminiſtrators, as ſoon as conveni- 
ently may be after my death, ſhall turn it all into 
ready money, and lay out the ſame in purchaſing 
lands of inheritance in fee- ſimple, fituate in any 


province of Ireland, except Connaught, but as 
near to the city of Dublin as conveniently can 
be found, and not incumbered with, or ſubject 


to any leaſes for lives renewable, or any terms 
for years longer than thirty-one. And I deſire, 


that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds Sterling, 


out of the annual profits of ſuch lands, when 
purchaſed, and out of the yearly income of my 
ſaid fortune, deviſed to my executors as afore- 
ſaid, until ſuch purchaſe ſhall be made, ſhall be 
paid to Rebecca Dingley of the city of Dublin, 
ſpinſter, during her life, by two equal half-yearlyx 


payments, on the feaſts of All-ſaints, and St Phi- 


lip and St Jacob; the firſt payment to be made 


on ſuch of the ſaid feaſts as ſhall happen next 


after my death. And that the reſidue of the 
yearly profits of the faid lands, when purchaſed, _ 

and, until ſuch purchaſe be made, the reſidue of 
the yearly income and intereſt of my ſaid fortune, 
deviſed as aforeſaid to my executors, ſhall be laid 
out in purchaſing a piece of land, ſituate near Dr 
K k 2 Steven 8 
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Steven's hoſpital ; or, if it cannot be there had, 
fomewhere in or near the city of Dublin, large 
enough for the purpoſes herein after mentianed, 
and in building thereon an hoſpital large enough 
for the reception of as many idiots and lunatics 

as the annual income of the ſaid lands and world- 

Iy ſubſtance ſhall be ſufficient to maintain. And 
I deſire, that the ſaid hoſpital may be called ST 
PaTRICK's HosPITAL, and may be built in 
ſuch a manner, that another building may be add- 
_eduntoit, in caſe the endowment thereof ſhould 
be enlarged; fo that the additional building may 
make the whole edifice regular and complete. 
And my further will and defire is, that, when 
che faid hofpital ſhall be built, the whole yearly 
mcome of the faid lands and eſtate ſhall, for ever 
after, be laid out in providing victuals, cloathing, 
medicines, attendance, and all other neceſſaries, 
for ſuch idiots and lunatics as fhall be received 
into the ſame ; and in repairing and enlarging the 
building from time to time, as there may be oc- 
caſion. And, if a ſufficient number of idiots 
and Junatics cannot readily be found, I defire 
that incurables may be taken into the ſaid hoſpi- 
tal, to ſupply ſach deficiency ; but that no per- 
fon ſhall be admitted into it, that labours under 
any infectious diſeaſe : And that all ſuch idiots, 
lunatics, and incurables, as ſhall be received into 
the ſaid hoſpital, ſhall conſtantly live and reſide 
therein, as well in the night as the day ; and that 
the ens of agents, r receivers, officers, ſervants, 
5 and 
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ecutors, the ſurvivors or furvivor of them, or the 
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"na attendants, to be employed in ith bunch 
of the ſaid hoſpital, ſhall not in the whole exceeid 


one fifth part of the clear yearly income or reve- 
nue thereof. And I further defire, that my e- 


heirs of ſuch, ſhall not have power to demiſe! any 
part of the ſaid lands fo to be purchaſed as afove- 
laid; but with confent of the Lord Primate, the 
Lord High Chancellor, the Lord Archibithop of 
Dublin, the Dean of Chriſt-church, the Dean of 
St Patrick's, the Phylician to the State, and the 
Surgeon-general, all for che time being, or the 
greater part of them, under their hands in writ- 
ing; and that no leaſes of any part of the ſaid lands 
ſhall ever be made, other than leaſes for ycars 
not exceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and not 
in reverfion or remainder, and not diſpuniſhabie - 


of waſte, whereon ſhall be reſerved the beſt and 


moſt improved rents that can reaſonably and mo- 
derately, without racking the tenants, be gotten 
for the ſame, without ſine. Provided always, and 
it is my will and earneſt deſire, that no leaſe: of 
any part of the faid lands, ſo to be purchaſed as 
aforeſaid, ſhall ever be made to, or in truſt for, 
any perſon any way concerned in the execution 


of this truſt; or to, or in truſt for any perſon any 


way related or allied, either by confanguinity 01 or 
affinity, to any of the perſons who fhall at that 
time be concerned in the execution of this truſt: 


And that if any leafes ſhall happen to be made 
— to my intention above expreſſed, the 
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fame ſhall be utterly void, and of no effect. And 


I further deſire, until the charter herein after 


mentioned be obtained, my executors, or the ſur- 
vivors or ſurvivor of them, his heirs, executors, 


or adminiſtrators, ſhall not a& in the execution 
of this truſt, but with the conſent and approba- 
tion of the ſaid ſeven additional truſtees, or the 
greater part of them, under their hands in writ- 


ing; and ſhall, with ſuch conſent and approba- 
tion as aforeſaid, have power, from time to time, 


to make rules, orders, and regulations, for the 
government and direction of the faid hoſpital. 
And I make it my requeſt to my faid executors, 
that they may, in convenient time, apply to his 


_ Majeſty, for a charter to incorporate them, or 


fuch of them as ſhall be then living, and the ſaid 


additional truſtees, for the better management 


and conduct of this charity, with a power to pur- 
chaſe lands; and to ſupply by election ſuch va- 
cancies happening in the corporation as ſhall not 


be ſupplied by ſucceſſion; and ſuch other powers 


as may be thought expedient for the due execu- 


tion of this truſt, according to my intention 


herein before expreſſed. And when ſuch char- 


ter ſhall be obtained, I defire, that my executors, 


or the ſurvivors or ſurvivor of them, or the 
heirs of ſuch ſurvivor, may convey to the uſe of 


fuch corporation in fee- ſimple, for the purpoſes 


aforeſaid, all ſuch lands and tenements as ſhall be 
purchaſed in manner above mentioned. Pro- 
vided always, and it is my will and intention, 


{0 092 1 „ 


that my executors, until the ſaid charter, and 
afterwards the corporation to be hereby incorpo- 
rated, ſhall, out of the yearly profits of the ſaid 
lands, when purchaſed, and out of the yearly 
income of my ſaid fortune, deviſed to my exe - 


cutors as aforeſaid, until ſuch purchaſe be made, 


have power to reimburſe themſelves for all ſuch 
ſums of their own money as they ſhall neceſſarily 


expend in the execution of this truſt; and that, 
until the ſaid charter be obtained, all acts which 


ſhall at any time be done, in execution of this 
truſt, by the greater part of my executors then 


living, with the conſent of the greater part of 
the ſaid additional truſtees, under their hands in 


writing, ſhall be as valid and effectual, as if all 


my executors had concurred in the ſame.. 1 
lem, Whereas I. purchaſed the inheritance of | 


the tithes of the pariſh of Effernock near Trim, 


in the county of Meath, for two hundred and 
ſixty pounds Sterling, I bequeath the ſaid tithes to 


the vicars of Laracor for the time being; that is to 


ſay, ſo long as the preſent Epiſcopal religion ſnall 
continue to be the national eſtabliſhed faith and 


profeſſion in this kingdom; but, whenever any 


other form of Chriſtian religion ſhall become the 
eſtabliſhed faith in this kingdom, I leave the ſaid 
tithes. of Effernock to be beſtowed, as the profits 


come in, to the poor of the ſaid parifh of Lara- 


cor, by a weekly proportion, and by ſuch officers 
as may then have the power of diſtributing chari- 
ties to the your of the ſaid ba while Chri- 

ſtianity, 
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ſianity, under any ſhape, ſhall be tolerated à- 
mong us, ſtill een n rl e e | 
and Dfedels. | 

nem, Whereas I Neve FIR leaſes of certain | 
Houſes in Kevin's-ſtreet, near the Deanry-houſe, 
built upon the Dean's ground, and one other 
houſe now inhabited by Henry Land ®, in Dean- 


Fy-lane, alias Mitre-alley, ſome of which teaſes 


are let for forty-one years, or forty at leaſt, and 
not yet half expired, I bequeath to Mrs Martha 

Whiteway, my leaſe or leaſes of the faid houſes. 
I alfo bequeath to the Taid Martha, my leaſe of 
forty years of Goodman's Holding, for which I 
receive ten pounds per mum; which are two 
houſes, or more, lately built. I bequeath alſo to 


the ſaid Martha, the ſum of three hundred 


pounds Sterling, to be paid her by my executors 
out of my ready money, or bank-bills, immedi- 
ately after my death, as ſoon as the executors 
meet. I leave, moreover, to the ſaid Martha, 
my repeating gold watch, my yellow rertoiſe-ſhell 
fnuff-box, and her choice of four gold rings, ont 


| of ſeven which I now poſſeſs. 


Item, I bequeath to Mrs Mary Swift, alins 
Harriſon, daughter of the faid Martha, my plain 


gold watch made by Quare; to whom alfo I give | 


my Japan writing-deſk, beſtowed to me by my 
Lady Worſely; my ſquare tortoiſe-ſhell ſnaff-box, 


richly lined and inlaid with gold, given to me by 


the 11 1. Honourable Henrietta now Counteſs of 
| | Oxford; ; 
Ca Sexton of St Patrick's cathedral. 
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Oxford; and the ſeal, with a Pegaſus, given w 
me by the Counteſs of Granville. 
| {tem, I bequeath to Mr Folliot Whiteway, , 


eldeſt ſon of the aforeſaid Martha, who is. bred 


to be an attorney, the ſum of ſixty pounds, as 
alſo five pounds to be laid out in the purchaſe of 


| ſuch law-books, as the Honourable Mr Juſtice 


Lindſay, Mr Stannard *, or Mr Wie t, 2 
judge proper for him. f 

Item, I bequeath to Mr John Whiteway, 
youngeſt ſon of the ſaid Martha, who is to be 
brought up a ſurgeon, the fum of one hundred 
pounds, in order to qualify him for a ſurgeon, 
but under the direction of his mother; which 
ſaid ſum of one hundred pounds is to be paid to 


Mrs Whiteway, in behalf of her ſaid ſon John, 


out of the arrears which ſhall 'be due to me from 
my church livings, (except thoſe of the Deanry- 
tithes, which are now let to the Reverend Dr 
Wilſon), as ſoon as the ſaid arrears can be paid 
to my executors. I alſo leave the ſaid John five 

pounds, to be laid out in buying ſuch phyſical 


and chirurgical books, as Dr Grattan, and Mr 


Nichols +, ſhall think fit for him. 
ws I bequeath to Mrs Anne Ridg geway I, 
now 


Eaton Stannard, Eſq; Recorder of the city of Dublin. 
See conſiderations—coucerning the choice of a Recarder, in | 


vol. iv. p. 374. 


+ Alexander M. Aulay, Eſq; counſellor at law, and 4 


judge of the conſiſtorial court, Nov. 1743. 


John Nichols, Eſq; ſurgeon- general. | 
|| Daughter to Mrs Brent, and who for many years had 
been his faithful domeſtic friend, 


now in my family, the profits of the leaſe of the 
two houſes let to John Cownly, for forty years, 
of which only eight or nine are expired, for 
which the ſaid Cownly payeth me nine pounds 


Sterling for rent yearly. I alſo bequeath to the 


faid Anne, the ſum of one hundred pounds 


Sterling, to be paid her by my executors in ſix 


weeks after my deceaſe, out of whatever money 
or bank- bills I may poſſeſs when I die; as alſo 
three gold rings, the remainder of the ſeven 


| above-mentioned, after Mrs Whiteway bath made 


her choice of four; and all my ſmall pieces of 


plate, not exceeding in weight one ounce . 


one third part of an ounce. 

Lem, 1 bequeath to my deareſt friend Alexan- 
der Pope of Twittenham, Eſq; * my picture in 
miniature, drawn by Zinck, of Robert late Earl 


of Oxford. 


Item, I müde to Edward, now Earl of Oxford, 
my ſeal of Julius Cæſar; as alſo another ſeal, 
ſuppoſed to be a young Hercules; both very 
choice antiques, and ſet in gold: Both which 1 
ehuſe to beſtow to the ſaid Earl, becauſe they 


belonged to her moſt excellent Majeſty Queen 


Anne, of ever glorious, immortal, and truly 

pious memory, the real nurſing-· mother of all 

her kingdoms. 

Item, I leave to the Reverend Mr James a 

ford, Vicar of Finglas my picture of K. Charles I. 
drawn 


* Mr Pope did not live to receive his legacy, having died | 
May 30. 1744- | 
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drawn by Vandike, which was given to me by 
the ſaid James; as alſo my large picture of birds, 
which was given to me by Thau Earl of Pem- 
books. 

Tem, I 6 to the W Mr Robert ä 
Grattan, Prebendary of St Audeon's, my gold 
bottle-ſcrew, which he gave me, and my ſtrong 
box, on condition of his giving the ſole uſe of 


the ſaid box to his brother Doctor James Grat- 
tan, during the life of the ſaid Doctor, who 
_ hath more occaſion for it, and the ſecond den 


beaver hat I ſhall die poſſeſſed of. 5 
Item, I bequeath to Mr John Grattan, hes 
bendary of Clonmethan, my filver box, in which 
the freedom of the city of Corke was preſented 
to me; in which I defire the ſaid John to keep 
the tobacco he uſually chewed, called pigtail. 
Item, I bequeath all my horſes and mares to 
the Reverend Mr John Jackſon, Vicar of Santry, 


together with all my horſe-furniture ; lamenting 
that I had not credit enough with any chief go- 


vernor (fince the change of times) to get ſome. 
additional church-preferment for ſo virtuous and 


worthy a gentleman. 1 alſo leave him . third 
beſt beaver hat. 


Item, I bequeath to the n Dr 3 
Wilſon, the works of Plato in three folio vo- 
lumes, the Earl of Clarendon's hiſtory in three 


folio volumes, and my beſt Bible; together with 


thirteen ſmall Perſian pictures in the drawing- 
room, and the ſmall fiver tankard given to me 


dy 


( 96 
by the contribution of ſome friends, whoſe names 
are engraved at the bottom of the ſaid tankard. 

-  Ttem, I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery *, the 
ste de. filver plates to diſtinguiſh bottles of 
wine by, given to me by his excellent Lady, and 
the half-length picture of the late Counteſs of 
Lag in the drawing- room. 

lem, I bequeath to Alexander M- Aulay, Eſa; 
che gold box in which the freedom of the city of 
Dublin was preſented to me, as a teſtimony of 
the eſteem and love I have for him, on account 
of his great learning, fine natural parts, unaffec- 
ted piety, and benevolence, and his truly hon- 
ourable zeal in defence of the legal rights of the 
elergy, in eee to hy W e op- 
preſſors. 

Item, I bequeath to Deane Swift, Eſq; + my 
large ſilver ftandiſh, conſiſting of a large filver 
plate, an ink-pot, a ſand box, and bell of the 
ſame metal. 

ſtem, I bequeath to Mrs Mary Barber; the 


medal of Queen Anne and Prince George, which 


ſhe formerly gave me. 


Lem, I leave to the Reverend Mr * Wor- 
ral ba my -—_ beaver hat. 


1 get un, | 
Author of the Remarks on the Efe and writings of Dn Swift, 


n in 1752. 


I Author of the Efay on the life, writings, and chorufter of 
he Swift, publiſhed in 1755. 


| Vicar to the Dean of Chriſt-church, and 5 of boch 


choirs. He was a a foundling; for which reaſon Swift" uſed to 


call 


(997 YL 
ws bed 


on the reverſe the Biſhops: of England e 
before her Moſt Sacred Majeſtr. 


Lem, I bequeath to the Reverend | Mr Ja ames 


1 Prebendary of Tipper, my large gilded 


medal of King Charles I. and on the reverſe a 
crown of martyrdom, with other devices. My 
will nevertheleſs is, » this if any of 0 above- 
N Va... XI. 1 L 3 MO: > named 


* 


call him Melchiſedek. g Though he was not a man a an improv- 
ed under ſtanding, nor a man of humour, yet he was a good 


walker, ever in the way, and always at the command of Dr 
swift. His wife, a neat, elean looking woman in her dreſs, un- 


derſtood the buſineſs of marketing perfectly well; had ſtudied 
what the Dean liked, and if the markets afforded any thing | 


nice, when the Dean's ſtamach, as years came on, began to be 

ſome meaſure weak and capricious, ſhe con ſtantly bought it 
tap! him, and ſent it home to the deanry. From a principle of 
wiſdom, taking the world as he found it, no man ever ſtudied 
more than Swift did, to reduce every man's talents to his own 


particular . gratification, He could feaſt upon the delicacies of 
wit and learning, when they happened to fall in his way; and 


at other times be content with plain common entertainment. 
He could laugh, and drink a bottle with Sheridan over night; 


and the next morning walk into the fields, and prattle to Wor- 


ral. Perhaps there never was a man equally deſirous with Dr 
Swift, to have a companion always at his beck, of ſome ſort or 
other; and, without diſpute, throughout all Dublin he could 
not have fixed upon another ſo exactly calculated to receive 


his commands, and eſpecially to attend him in his morning ex- 
erciſe, as Mr Worral. He died ſome time after the Dean, 


worth a good deal of money; cool. of which his executors ap- 
propriated to the nn s un and Sool. each 1 the INC 


hoſpitals. Swift. 
Ihe ſame to 3 the — addreſſes K copies 8 
ſes i in vol. viii. and of whom he gives an excellent character. +1 


* 


| Yequeat] to the * Dr Patrick . 
| Delany # 2 y medal of Queen Anne in ſilver, and 
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| named legatees ſ ſhould die before me; chat then, 


and in tha caſe; the reſpeltive legacies. to them 

bequeathed, ſhall revert to b u _ become 

. ſubject to my diſpoſal. et Rein Td ee 
Tem, Whereas I have the leaſe of i geld f in 


truſt for me, commonly called the Vineyard, let 
to the Reverend Pr Francis Corbet, and the 


truſt declared by the ſaid Doctor; the ſaid field, 


with ſome land on'this fide of the road; making 
in all about three acres, for which I 4 Fran 
to the Dean and Chapter of St Patricks . 


Whereas I have built a ſtrong wall und the 
ſaid piece of ground, eight or nine feet high, 
faced to the ſouth aſpect with brick, which coſt 
me above fix hundred pounds Sterling; and 
likewiſe another piece of ground, as aforeſaid, of 


half an acre, adjoining t to the burial- place, * 


the Cabbage- garden, now tenanted by William 
White gardener; my will is, that the ground 


incloſed by the great wall may be fold for the re- 


mainder of the leaſe, at the higheſt price my ex- 
cutors can get for it, in belief and hopes, that 
the ſaid price will exceed three hundred pounds 
at the loweſt value. For which my ſucceſſor in 


the deanry ſhall have the firſt refuſal; and it is 


my earneſt. defire, that the ſucceeding deans and 
chapters may preſerve the ſaid vipeyard, and piece 
of land adjoining, where the ſaid White now 
liverh,, ſo as to be always in the hands of the ſuc- 


ceeding deans, during their office, by each dean 


* one-fourth of the e to 
each 
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each ſucceeding dean, and for no more than the 


| preſent rent. _ 


And 1 "appoint the MS Robert Libd- 
ay *;/ oe of the juages of the court of common 


pleas ; Henry: Bingleton, Efq;! Prime! Setrjeamt to 
his Majeſty; the Reverend Dr Patrick Delany, 
Chancellor of St Patrick's; the Reverend Dr 
Francis Wilſon, Prebendary of Kilmacktelwayz 
Eaton Stannard, Eſq; Recorder of the city of 
Dublin; the e 5 Robert Sen Fre- 


ange Mr ue e Vicar of + Fink ; 
the Reverend Mr James King, 'Prebendary-.of 
Tipper'; apt Moxaoder manu ba my eas. 
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W LETTERS to the Earl of. "Opnzny, 
deſcribing the melancholy ſituation ok. 
e SwIeT': s e haves ede | 


2 ; 85 e : 2 40 F | '3 
IL Mrs Mantua Warrawar's Fer Lerzas. 


— 


My Lonp, : 3 | "Dutta, Now! 22. 1742; 


Ua 36 16 1 | 

HE n which; you aeproach; - 
for not acquainting you with the poor 
Dean's ſituation, lays a freſh obligation upon me; 
yet mean as an excuſe is for a fault, I ſhall at- 
rempt one to your Lordſhip; and only for this 
reaſon, that you may not think me capable of 
neglecting any thing you could eommand me. 1 
told. you in my laſt letter, the Dean's underſtand- 
ing was quite gone, and I feared the farther, par- 
ticulars would only ſhoek the tenderneſs of your 


nature, and the melancholy ſcene make your 


heart ach, as it has often done mine. I was the 
laſt perſon whom he knew; and when that part 
of his memory failed, he was ſo outrageous at 
ſeeing any body, that I was forced to leave him, 


nor could he reſt for a night or two after ſee- 


ing any perſon: So that all the attendance which 
I could pay him e calling twice 3 to en- 
| | Fe b FINE 


N 3 VAN 


* The Lady 1 in \ ſererl of sui. 8 15 . in his 
will, in p. 392. of this volume, 


a his 


e. 


quire after his healch, and to obferve thüt GrSge 
care was taken of him, and: durſt only look at 
him while 15 dork. was towards me, fearing to 
diſcompoſe hi He walked ten hours a- day, 
would not elt FR Urink {i if his ſervant ftaid in 


che room. His meat was ſerved up ready cut 


and fometimes it would lie an hour on rate 
before he would touch it, and then eat it walk- 
ing. About ſix weeks ago, in one night's time, 
his left eye ſwelled as large as an egg, and the 


lid, Mr Nichols (his ſurgeon) thought would 


mortify, and wany large boils appeared upon his 


arms and, body. * he torture be was in, is not 


to be deſcribed, Five perſons conld- ſcarce: hold 
him for a week, from tearing out his on eyes 


and, for near a month, he did not ſleep two. 
hours in twenty-four: Yet a moderate appetite: 
continued; and what 1 is more to be wondered 2 


the laſt day of his illneſs, he kpew-me perfectly 


well, took me by the hand, called me by my 
name, and ſhewed the ſame pleaſure as uſual in 
ſeeing me. 1 aſked him if he would give me a 

dinner? He ſaid, to be ſure, my old friend. 
Thus he continued that day, and. knew. the doc- 
tor and ſurgeon, and all his family 40 well, that 
Mr Nichols thought it poffible he might return 5 
to a ſhare of underſtanding, , ſo as to be able to 
call for what he wanted, and. to bear ſome of 
his old friends to amuſe him. But, alas this 


pleaſure” to me was but of ſhort duration ; for 


the next day or | _ it was all over, and proved 
. | % 3&6. 38:49 T2 * 43 LI 8298 H to >. to 
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to be only pain that had rouſed him. He is now 


fr ee from torture; his eye almoſt well z very 
quiet, and begins to ſleep ;. but cannot, without 
great difficulty, be prevailed on to walk a turn 
about his room: And yet, in this way, the phy- 


ſicians think he may hold out or” Tome: time. 
I am, my Lord, Mg. we! tote ot Brie 


os = = 
g * 
$ S » - N 


* our  Lordfip s moſt ee, 


humble ſervant, 


A 


M. WHITEWAY: 


| What a Hocking, what a melancholy account 
is this]! Of how ſmall eſtimation muſt the great» 
eſt genius appear in the ſight of God ! 15 


II. Mr DEANE SwirFrT's LETTER. 


My Lonp 

8 to the ſtory of O poor old man ! I enquir- 

ed into it. The Dean did ſay ſomething 
upon his ſeeing himſelf in the glaſs; but nei- 
ther Mrs Ridgeway, nor the lower ſervants, 
could. tell me what it was he ſaid. I deſired 
them to recolle& it, by the time when I ſhould 
come again to the dean. I have been there 
ſince, 


Dili, April 4+ 1944. 
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ſince, they cannot recollect it. A thouſand ſto- 
ries have been invented of him within theſe 
two years, and impoſed upon the world. I 


thought this might have been one of them: 
And yet I am now inclined to think there may 


be ſome truth in it: For on Sunday the 17th of 

March, as he ſat in his chair, upon the houſe- 
keeper's moving a knife from him as he was 
going to catch at it, he ſhrugged his ſhoulders, 
and rocking himſelf, ſaid; I am what I am, I i 


am what I am: And about fix minutes after- 


i Fepeated the fame worlle: two or et 


His mt e his tudes, wat all 2 is: face 


as low as the tip of his chin, once a-week : But 


under the chin, and about the throat, Wen the 


hair grows long, it is cut with ſeiſſars. wt 


Sometimes he will not utter a Fable ; 3 4 f 
other times he will ſpeak incoherent words; but 
he never yet, as far as I could hear, talked non⸗ 
ſenſe, or ſaid a fooliſh ching. W be 

About four months ago he gave me great 


en. He ſeemed to have a- mind to talk to me. 


In order to try what he would ſay, 1 told him, 
J came to dine with him; and immediately his 
houſekeeper Mrs Ridgeway, faid, Won't you 
give Mr Swift a glaſs of wine, Sir?“ He ſhrug- 
ged his ſhoulders, juſt as he uſed to do when he 
had a- mind that a friend ſhould ſpend the even- 
ing with him. Shrugging his ſhoulders, your 
Lordſhip may remember, was as much as to ſay, 

Tou 'n 


6 


1 You'll ruin me in vine.“ Ion I was ſcarce. 


able to bear the ſight. Boon after, he again en- 


deavoured, with a good deal of pain, to find 
words to ſpeak to me: At laſt not being able; 


after many efforts, he gave a heavy ſigh, and, I 
think; was afterwards: filent.. "This puts ume in 
mind of what he. ſaid about five days ago. He 
endeavoured ſeveral times to ſpeak ee 
(now and chen calls him by his name); at laſt, 


not finding words to expreſs what be would be 


at, after ſome uneaſineſs, he ſaid, I am a 


watch that lay upon the table to ſee what-o'clock 
it was; he ſaid, bring it here z' and when it 
was brought, he looked very attentively at it. 
Some time ago, the ſervant was breaking a large 


ſtubborn coal z he ſaid, ** Aae a . 
blockhead. + | * 1138 


In a few 3 n —_ 1 after - 
guardians, had been appointed for him, I went 
into his dining-room, where he was walking; 


I faid ſomething to him very inſigniſicant, I know 
not what z but, inſtead of ing any kind of 
anſwer to it, he faid, * Go, g, pointing with 
his hand to the door; and immediately after. 


wards, raiſing his hand to his head, dhe faid, 
« My beſt underſtanding, ;” and ſo broke off 


abruptly, and walked away, ; Lene 
Tour Laruſbip c moſt obedient, n 
| _ phaſe n an fervent, n wa 


Duns BW wy 
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An Account of the ſituation of pr Swirt's | 
health and mind, from 1739 to his. 


death, at the latter end of October 


1745 wich a Diseznr arion on 
runder ark IDioTISNE Its, fact” 
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7) n E total: 3 of; De Swifts ſenſes. 
1 came upon him by degrees. In the year 
1736, I remember him ſeized with a violent fit 
of giddineſs. He was at that time writing a ſa- 
tirical poem, called. TY legion- club: but he found 
the effects of his giddineſs ſo dreadful, that he 
left the poem unfiniſhed; and never afterwards 
attempted a compoſition of any length, either in 
verſe or proſe. However, his converſation ſtill 
remained the ſame, lively and ſevere; but his 
memory gradually grew worſe and worſe; and 
as that decreaſed, and was impaired, he appeared 
every day more fretful and impatient. From 
the year 1739 to the latter end of 174, his 
friends found his paſſions ſo violent and un- 
governable, his memory ſo decayed, and his rea- 
ſon ſo depraved, that they took the utmoſt pre- 
cautions to keep. all ſtrangers from approaching 
him; for, till then, he had not appeared totally 
. converſation: But, early in the year 
e | 1742 


„ 


1742, the mall x remains of his underſtanding be- 
came entirely confuſed, and the violence of his 


rage increaſed abſolutely 1 to a degree of madness. 
In this miſerable ſtate he ſeemed to be appointed 
as che firſt proper inhabitant for his own hoſpi- 
tal: Eſpecially, as from an outrageous linatic, he 
ſunk afterwards imo | a quiet, ſpeechleſs idiot; 
and dragged out the remainder of his life in that 
helpleſs ſituation. He died towards the latter 
end of October 1745 The manner of his death 


was eaſy, without the leaſt pang or convulſion. 


Even the rattling in :his throat was ſcarce ſuffi- 


cient to give any alarm to his attendants, till 


within ſome very little time before he expired. 


A man in full poſſeſſion of his reaſon would have 


wiſhed for ſuch a kind of diſſotution; but Swift 
was totally inſenſible of happineſs or pain. He 


had not even the power or expreſſion of a child; : 


appearing, for ſome years before his death, re- 
ſerved only as an example to mortify human 
pride; and to reverſe that fine deſcription of hu» 


man nature, which is given us by Shakeſpear i in 


an inimitable manner: What a piece of work 
4 is man l how noble in reaſo 
e faculty! in form and moving, how expreſs 
e and admirable ! in action, how like an angel! 
* in apprehenſion, how like a God] the beauty 


© of the world, the paragon of animals. Thus 


| poets paint; but how vain and periſhable is the 
picture? The ſmalleſt thunderbolt from heaven 
q Miſe ein a —_— nnn effec- 
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tually obliterated, chat fearoe: the outlines of tus 


eh wh 99:2 15; ren graft e 
of Swift certainly. foreſaw ee His frequent 


attacks of giddineſs, and his manifeſt defect of - 


memory, gave room for ſuch apprehenſions. I 
have often heard him lament the ſtate of childs 
hood and idiotiſm, to which ſome of: the greateſt 
men of this nation were reduced” before their 
death. He mentioned, à8 examples within his 
own time; the Duke of Marlborough, and Lord 


Somers: And when he cited theſe melancholy 


inſtances, it was always with a heavy ſigh, and 
with geſtures: that ſhewed great uiieaſineſs; as if 


he ur fro: r n a rern r him 


defore he died. G 954d 
Unleſs I an mimeemdd. he dd Worth 1. 
twelve thouſand pounds, incluſive of the ſpecifie 
legacies mentioned in his will, and which may be 
computed at the ſum of twelve hundred pounds: 
ſo that the remainder, near eleven "thouſand 
pounds, is entirely applicable to the hoſpital for 
idiots and lunatics: A charitable foundation, par- 
ticularly beneficial in theſe kingdoms, here the 
epidemic diſtemper of lunaey is ſo prevalent, that 
it will conſtantly furniſh the largeſt recess, ith | 


a ſufficient number of inhabitants. 


Lanacy may in general be conſidered, as Hig 
ing from a deprawed imagination, and muſt 
therefore be origibally bwing to a fault in the 
oy or r the aged We fee inſtances every days 


Wr 


ſon 


ö 


408) . 
| (madiieſs, 


This ay evokes, or is conquered ſoon;: 


But, from more e and chronical cane, ach 


duce. en ae of chis F diſorder. * and to 
remain invincible to the very laſt moments of 
to chis depraved ſtate, than too fixed an attention 


to any particular object. Mr Locke, if my me- 


mory does not deceive me, deſines madneſs as 
ariſing from ſome particular idea; or ſet of ideas, 
that make ſo ſtrong an impreffion upon the mind 


das to baniſh all others; and the perſons affected 
are chearful or melancholy, well tempered or 


fierce, according as the objects and ideas of their 


minds are different. From hence it is evident, 


that we ought to conſider the ſtrength of the 
mind, even in the purſuit of knowledge, and 
often to vary our ideas by exerciſe and amuſe- 
ments; conſtantly fixing a ſtrict guard againſt 
any paſſion that may be prevalent in too high a 
degree, or may acquire an habitual ſtrength and 
dominion over us. Paſſions are the gales of life; 


and it is our part to ane. care i N do not 


ariſe into a tempeſt. 

Love with all its ae __ be reſtrained 
within proper : bounds, otherwiſe it will torture 
that breaſt which it was formed to delight.. Love 
contains within irſclf a. variety of other paſſions, 


and lays ſuch a foundation of madneſs; in the 


. that the frenzy, in this Particular caſe, 
5 5 never 
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neve balls to appear in its full force, and 0 ai 
play itſelf in all its ſtrength of horror. . 
Religion, | which can only make me — 


happy. and is our ſureſt and beſt defence againſt 
the paſſions, if conſidered in a wrong and me- 


lancholy view, has often perverted the ſeat of 


reaſon, and given more inhabitants to Bedlam, 


than any other cauſe. A religious lunatic is 


miſerable, even to the deepeſt tortures of deſpair. 


The miſer, whom I muſt always rank among 
madmen, heaps up gold, with an 'anxiety that 
affects his looks, his appetite, and his fleep. The 


wretch dreads poverty in the centre of plenty; 
and ſtarves, only becauſe he dares not taſte thoſe 
fruits which appear moſt agreeable to his deſires. 
In ſome other ſpecies of madneſs, the perſons 
affected are really more happy than in their 
ſenſes, and it is almoſt a crime to baniſh the a- 

e deluſion. You remember the caſe of 


| the citizen of Argos, Suede _ e 


oor of Auen cried _ 
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Such i W 4 of 4 "Y 
Bedlam, who, amidſt darkneſs and NO 
{till retains his pride and felf-admiration ;' dreſſes 


himſelf up in ſtraw, inſtead of embroidery ; z and 


whou: ſuffered to go to "ths window,” * 


— 
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chat he captivates eyary female, . chanees to 
paſs through Maox-fields- Is mot ſuch a 


RAPPICE in his madneſs, than in his ſepſe ? 
Jo ſpecify the many different elaſſes of mad 
men, would be endleſs. They are innumerable: 1 


v0 chat it is almoſt. a rare felicity to enjoy mant 


fana in corpore ſaus. Some men have owed: their 


reputation and ſueceſs in the world, to à tincture 

of madnels ; while: others, merely from 2 ſuperios 
underſtanding, have been ranked among lunatics. 
Of the latter fort Hippocrates (whom I with you 


to look: upon as a claffic author, as well as a 


phyſician) gives à remarkable inſtance in one of 
bis letters. He ſays, he was ſent for by the peo- 


ple af Abdera, to cure Democritus of madneſs 3 


but, to his ſurpriſe, he found him the wiſeft man 
of the age, and, by his laughing marmer of talk» 
ing and reaſoning, he almoſt convinced Hippo- 


crates, that all the reſt of the world, except; De- 


moeritus, were mad, It is not improbahle, that 
madneſs has been coæval with mankind. There 


have certainly been many inſtances of it among 
the Greeks and Romans. Among the Jews, the 
enthuſiaſtic, fury of Saul, is equally remarkable 


with the eeſtatic rage of Nebuchadnezzar. Nor 
have any parts of the world, I believe, entirely 
eſcaped this raging evil. It was frequently miſ- 
taken for inſpiration ; and tha prophotic Sybils 
were obliged to put on the [airs and looks of 
madneſs, to obtain an implicit belief to their 
6 From cheſe rde impuſitions, 
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the ꝓrophetical decrees of fate; they were re- 


vered as perſons ſacred and e and, inſtead 


of ſcourges, they received tokens of adoration. 
In how great a degree muſt. the ſubtilty of prieſts 


have prevailed, when they could make one of the 
greateſt curſes that attends human life, appear one 


of the greateſt bleſſings? 
Lunatics are ſo called, from the influence > 
Lo moon has 0 over bodies, \ + FAM its e 


17 
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of The 9 are more on xc __ Hens 


greater plenitude in the veſſels of the brain. This 
has been. illuſtrated | by our good. and. learned 
friend Dr Mead, in his treatiſe De imperia lune 


| & \folis : And I have. particularly obſerved, that, 


in the laſt book which he publiſhed, intituled, 
Monita et precepta medica, he takes notice, in his 


chapter de inſania, cc "That the blood of ſuch per- 


te ſons, who have been moſt liable 1 to this malady, 
s was thick and ſizy; and, upon diſfection, their 
ec brain always appeared dry, and their vellcls 
& filled with black fluggiſh blood” : From whence 

perhaps we may, in ſome. meaſure, account for | 
the principal ſource of Swift's lunacy 3 bis coun- 


tenance being dark, bilious, and gloomy, ang 


his eyes ſometimes TS and immovable for 'A 
long time. Horace, I remember, attributes the 
N m 2 madneſs 
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80 that diſcaſes, GirmaT originally in the . 
often bring on this diſorder, and by degrees, af: 
fect the body; eſpecially i in ſuch conſtitutions as 
have any tendency to this diſtemper. But what 

can be the reaſon that it is ſo remarkably epide- 
mical in theſe kingdoms ? ? T am inclined to be- 
lieve, that it muſt be owing to the groſfueſs of 
our food, and to our immoderate uſe of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors ; the one frequently cauſing the deep- 
eſt melancholy, the other the moſt unlimited 
rage. Our climate is ſo variable and uncertain, 
and our atmoſphere is ſo, perpetually filled with 
clouds and ſulphureous vapours, PE, theſe cauſes 
muſt neceffarily have a great effect upon the na- 
tural i impatience and inconſtancy of the inhabi- 
tants. We are apt to revel in a free indulgence : 
of our paſſions; and they are as apt to agitate 
and enervate the fibres of the brain, and to im- 
print by degrees many fatal impreſſions, that can 
never be eradicated from the mind. Even the 
greateſt bleſſing we enjoy, the freedom of our 
laws, may, I am afraid, in ſome meaſure, con- 
tribute to thoſe raſh actions, that often end in 
dreadful murders of the worſt kind, parricide, 
and ſuicide, Men muſt be reckoned in the high- 
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eſt clafs 8e los cs, who are capable of At. 
ing the great Author of nature, by depriving 
themſclves of that life which he only has a right - 
of taking away, becauſe he only had the power 
of giving it. No perſon in his ſeafes cht voltiri- 
tarily prefer death to life. Our deſites' f exift= 
ence are ſtrong and prevalent: They 2 are born 
with us; and our ideas of à future ſtate are not 
Cufficiently clear, to make us fond of hurryin; 
into eternity, efpecially as eternity itfelf mut 
ever remain incomprehenſible | to finſte beings. 
Human nature has am abliorrence, and à terror 
of its own diſſolution. The phifoſopher fabrits 
6 death, becauſe he looks upon it as a neceflary _. 
event; in the mean time, he uſes every method 
of prudence, and every art of caution, to ferig- 
then ous life as far as he poſſibly can extend it, 
and to prevent the leaſt accident that may bring 


on death one hour foorier' than the laws Of the 


human ſtructure retire. | The military hero 
meets the King of terrors more from tlie dictates 
of reaſon, than the impulſes of nature. His 
fame, his fortune, every object that can be 
dear to him, depend upon his reſolution to die. 
He expoſes himſelf to the danger of being de- 
ſtroyed, becauſe an effort of ſecuring | his life, 
muſt be attended with contempt. and infamy. 
But, on the other hand, who would wanton ly 
chuſe death, unleſs he were agitated to ſuch ; * 
choice by the fumes and vapours of a diſtemper- 
edt brain! * 
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- The ſubjects, where arbitrary power is eſta- 
| blifhed, live in a continual ſtate of dread and ap- 
prehenſion, and all their other paſſions are ſub- 


| dued by fear; ſo-that fewer inſtances of ſuicide 24 


| have appeared in deſpotic governments, than in 
Ekingdoms where liberty is more prevalent, and 
where the paſſions are leſs reſtrained... 
{ "This diet, the air, and the political conſtitution 
of a country, give the peculiar and diſtinguiſh» 
ing character of the people; and as the charac» 
teriſtics change, the inhabitants undergo. the ſame 
metamorphoſes. How. different are the modern 
Italians from the ancient Romans ? If Brutus 
were now living, he would e 15s acquieſce i in 
the depending ſtate of a cardinal, and the Papal 
crown would be unanimouſly hae to Cæſar. 
The melancholy caſe of Dr Swift, has, I find, 
ſeduced me into a long digreſſion. When I am 
writing to you, I give a full ſcope to my thoughts, 
and wander licentiouſly out of my ſphere. 1 
| aim at placing all obſervations in your way, which 
I think can be of any uſe in your future road 
of life. But why talk to you on the melancho- 
ly effects of madneſs ? only to obſerve in gene- 
ral, that temperance, exerciſe, philoſophy, and 
true religion, are the ſureſt means to make men 
happy, and to preſerve them from a, contagious 
malady, to which the inhabitants of theſe Ow 
doms are unfortunately liable. 5 
A ſtate of idiotiſm is leſs deplorable, not eſs 
ſhocking than that of wadneſs, Idiots are af- 


flicted 
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Mr Swift; neither of whom, 1 think, make the 7 
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| Kiſted with no turbulent e They ae inf 


nocent and harmleſs, and often excite pity, but 
never occaſion fear. The proverb tells us, They 


are the favourites of Fortune. But I ſuppoſe it 


alludes only to thoſe fools auh can number twenty 


rigbily, and can tell the days of the week: And 


alas l thoſe are no idiots in the eye of the law. 
The abſolute naturals owe their wretchedneſs to 


a wrong formation in their brain, 'or to accidents 
in their birth, or the dregs of fevers, and other 


violent diſtempers. The laſt was the caſe of the 
Dean of St Patrick's, according to the account 
ſent me by his two relations, Mrs Whiteway and 
leaſt mention of a. deafneſs that from time to 
time attacked the Dean, and rendered him ex 


8 tremely miſerable. You wilt find him complains : 


ing of this misfortune in ſeveral parts. of his 
writings ; eſpecially in his letters to Dr Sheridan. 


- Poffibly ſome internal preſſure upon his brain 


might firſt have affected the auditory nerves, and 
then, by degrees, might have increaſed, ſo as en- 
tirely to ſtop up that fountain of ideas, which 
had before ſpread itſelf f in the moſt diffuſive and 
ſurprifing manner. _ 2 

Having juſt now hinted to you the adeantsde 
that have accrued to madmen, I ought not to 


omit the honours that have been paid to fools, 


In former ages, the courts of France and Eng- 
land were not thought completely embelliſhed 
without a favourite idiot, who bore the title of 


68 


the King's jeſter, and who was as reiniachibly 
diſtinguiſhed by a cap and bells, as his royal ma- 
ſter was diftinguiſhed by a diadem and robes. 
This animal, like Junius Brutus, frequently af- 
2 the face and behaviour of WY to anſwer 


pues, where truths, if fene by a man — fene, 
were diſagreeable and dangerous. If he had not 
the honour, like Brutus, to fave his country, at 
leaſt ke had the happineſs to ſecure himfelf ; and 
his expreſſions were often ſo full of humour and 
farcaſm, that, to this day, they are recorded as 
pieces of wit. Such was the famous reply of 
Archy to K. James I. when his Majeſty, amidſt 
all his wiſdom, was ſufficiently inſpired with 
folly, to ſend his only fon into Spain. But fools | 
we preſent : are no longer admired in courts ; or, 
if they are, tg, appear there without their Lox 
and bells. 

And now, to quit relfetiions that tend in ge- 
| neral rather to terrify than to improve the un- 
derſtanding, let me obſerve, in honour of my 
friend Swift, that his eſtabliſhment of an hoſpi- 
tal for idiots and lunatics is remarkably gene- 
rous ; as the unhappy perſons who receive the 
| benefit, muſt for ever remain inſenſible of their | 
benefactor. 
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N Have/at laſt Raiſhed "okay you. t been 
heard me wiſh I might be able to do, a mo- 
nument for the greateſt genius of our age, the 
late Dean of St Patrick's. The thing in itſelf is 
but a trifle ; but it is more than 1 ſhould ever 
have attempted, had I not with indignation ſeen 
a country (ſo honoured by the birth of ſo great 
a man, and ſo faithfully ſerved by him all his 
fe) ſo long and ſo ſhamefully negligent in erect- 
ing ſome monument of gratitude to his memory. 
Countries are not wiſe in ſuch” a neglect; for 
they hurt themſelves. Men of genius are en- 
eouraged to apply their talents to the fer vice of 
their country, when they ſee in it gratitude to 
the memory of thoſe that have deſerved well of 
them. The ingenious Pere Caſtell told me at 
Paris, that he reckoned it the greateſt misfor- 
tune to him that he was not born an Engliſnhman; 
and when he explained himſelf, it was only for 
this, that after two hundred years they had 
erected a monument to Shakeſpear; and another 
to a modern, but to the greateſt of them, Sir 
Iſaac Newton. Great ſouls are very diſintereſted 
in the ae e 3 they look for fame and im- 
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mortality, forning the mean paths of tered and - 
lutrb : And, ſurely, in ar age fo mercenary ak. 
. obr's, men ſhould not be ſo ſparing to give pu- 
| blic marks of their gratitude to men of ſuch vir- 
"me, dead, however they may treat them living * 
ſince in ſo doing, they beſpeak, and almoſt in- 
ſure to themſelves a ſucceſſion of ſuch uſeful | per- 
ſons in ſociety. It was with this view that. I deter- 
mined to throw in my mite. 

In a fine lawn below my houſe, 1 have 1 
an hippodrome. It is a circular plantation, con- 
fiſting of five walks; the central of which is A 
| horſe- courſe,; and three rounds make exactly a 
mile. All the lines are ſo laid out, that, from 
the centre, the ſix rows of trees appear but one, 
and form 100 arches round the field; in the 
centre of which I have erected a mount, and 
placed a marble column on its proper - pedeſtal; 
with all the decorations of tlie order; on the 
ſommit of which I placed a Pegaſus, juſt ſeem- 
ing to take flight to heaven; and on the dye of 
the pedeſtal I have ingraved the following . 
tion, wrote by an ingenious friend ?- 


ln flemtoridin JoXATHAN Swirr, 8. T. P. viri fine peri. 


Auonidum fontes aperis, divine poeta, 
' Arte nova; ætbereas propriis ut Pegaſus alis 
_ Scand? 8 Aternum addet tua fuma columng 
Huic memori decus ; hic, tanti qua poſſumuus umbrax 
Neminis in nentem, facr revocare quotannis 
Tudbrum ritu juvat ; hic, tibi parvus honorum 
Oertur oumuliis + Laudum quo fine Faorum = 
. -: Copia claudatur qui quarit, gentis Iernæ 
., Pectora ſcrutetur, latumgue interroget orbem. 
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1 have alſo appointed a ſmall fund fr _— 
premiums to be diſtributed in the celebration of | 
— the monument yearly. The ceremony 
is to laſt three days, beginning the 1ſt of May. 
way: On this day, young maids and men in 
the neighbourhood are to aſſemble in the hippo= 
drome, with their garlands and chaplets of flow- 
ers, and to dance round the monument, ſinging 
the praiſes of this ingenious patriot, and ſtrowing 
with flowers all the place: After which they 
are to dance for a prize; the beſt dancer among 
the maids is to be preſented with a cap and rib- 
bands; and after the cn 8 he young men are 
to run for a hat and gloves. * = 
The ſecond day, there is to * a large market 
upon the ground: And the girl who produces 
the fineſt hank of yarn, and the moſt regular 
reel and count, is to have a guinea premium; 
and the perſon who buys the greateſt quantity of 
yarn, is to have a premium of two guineas. 
The third day, the farmer who produces the 
| beſt yearling calf of his own breed, is to have two 
guineas premium; and he that produces the 
faireſt colt or filly, of his own breed likewiſe, 
not over two years old, ſhall receive a premium 
of two guineas alſo nus the whole will not 
exceed ten pounds and all theſe uſeful branches 
of our growth and manufacture will be encou- 
raged, in remembering the patron, who, with ſo 
much care and tenderneſs, recommended them 


co others, and cheriſhed them himſelf. I amy * TY 
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